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m I have JUltd alth At iplritof 
Id mait garmentt for Aaron ; what 
is the S|)!iit there meimt. iii. H6, 384: — 
nnpointtd by God h> be the prophet of 
Moses, iii. 412-13:— he »nd his succea- 
Bom consnlled as to the doctrino he hof 
estabUshed, before credit g^ren to u mi- 
racre or a prophet iii 435;— the succes- 
sion lo the oFGcB of God's ]ienteD*Dl 
sultled io him and hia heirs, iii. 463. 
465; — went not up with Moses to mouni 
Slniu. iii. 465: — ti]l after Moses had 
brought the words of God. ibid.: — car- 
ried no oammandmenC from God to the 
puoplo.iii. 466:— the Lord «paAe(o^aro», 
but Beldam, ibid. 

made the ^Iden csir. iii. 466, 653: — 
mutinied with Miriam against Moses. 
ibid. ii. 239 ; — the question judged by 
God in fayour of Mobbs. ibid. ii. 240 : — 
had in the time of Moses no sovereievty 
over tbe people, ibid. : — on Aaron's &am 
the ssceraotsl kingdom descended to 1 
son Eleazar. iii 468 :^his yearl; saci 
fioe for_ the atonement of the sins of I 

the represenlative of God. iii. 513 : — 1 
Moses, and the hijrh-priesta, the nvil 



'^^l. 



.1 514, 6 



* mheritance 
oominanded lo lay bis 
for Bacrilice. iii. 54S : — lifted up his hands 
towarda the congregation when he bless- 
ed them. iii. 643 : — his consocration by 
Motes. iiL esi.iv. 193: — had no author- 
ity in Moses' lame of interpreting the 
law or the word of God.il 239:— the 
sedition of him and his sister ogain^ 
Moses arose out of ambition and desire 
of dominion over the people. 
466 :^was forgiven upon his repentance. 
iv. 190. 

the office of sacriBeingp, hereditary in 
and his sons. 11.248: — his power 
subordinate to that of Mosea. iv. [7 



Abdeha — the madness In. how oooasloned, 

iii. 65:— its ull'ects. ibid. 
Abih(;atio\ — is iho same thing as hamih- 

aBkckett — Tbomss, maintained agunst 
Henry II by the Pope. iii. 309. 

ABu.THAa — [he high'priest, deposed by 
Solomon. iiL 419, 471, 571, 617. ii. 149. 

AaitTBiTloN — is what. vi. 141. 

Abeabah — pretended to prophesy not by 
possession of a spirit, but from tbe Toioe 
of God. iii. 66: — from him derived to ua 
tho laws of the kingdom of God. iiL 99. 
ii. 227 : — the covenant of God with him, 
how made. iiL 274,397. ii 327, 328:- 
his seed, why bound to obey what be 
should declare to be God's law. ib, ii. 230. 
the voice that stayed bis band from slay- 
ing Isaac iii. 390. 

obliges hiojself, by his covenant itith 
GocC to be subject to God's pamthe law. 
iii. 39S, 461 : — was befbro subject t« bis 
TBoroL ibid. ibid. : — of him, nut of Mosea, 
St. Paul Esith that he is the father of the 
/aWiyw, ibid.:— in what sense called a 
pro^iel, iii. 4 1 3. 

God appeared to him in Sichem. iiL 416 ; 
— and on other occasions, ibid, 
the father of the Mthfiil. iii. 461 :— tbe 
first in the kingdom of God by covenant. 
ibid. ii. 227. 

in his covenant with Abraham, God 
spalic to him only, iii 462, 463: — made 
no covenant with any of his seed, ibid.; 
— had lawful power to make his seed 
perform all that he covenanted for them, 
lit. 462: — ^might lawfully punish any of 
his EubjectB pretending revelatioD for 
countenancing doctrine forbidden by 
himself, iii. 463. 

what God expects of him, as head oFhJs 
family, iii. 557: — the person believed by 
him, was God himself that spake to him 
supematurally. iii. 587. 
was the first tliat after the deluge taught 
liat tliere U one God. the creator of He 
world, ii 227;— bound himself, by bis 
covenant, to acknowledge, not God sim- 
ply; bat that God that appeared to him. 



a. 939-30 :— WIS 

ini^rpivKT of oJ/Idws. s»pim1 uid si?oular. 
iluiL:— bU £ubjc«ls eoaUl not un id 
••bfTing him bo loop aa he comma iidMl 
notluDg cootruj to Uie honour of G«L 
iLSSI. 

ii blessed by God, mi proinUed a son. 
ii 2il : — the proroiMS oif ihe old cove- 
nut between him and God, vhaL u. £60. 

Aduuuim — his tesiiiuony, that lo the king 
ilone belon)^ the right of judicature, ii. 
1 14 ; — the piening of his heart bj Joab, 
■ proof fur pulling out ■ traitor'i bean, 
ri- 137. 

AB£TBlCT-~«Ild COIK 

tinctioti into, whence its arisw. i. 31 : — 
the abstract, what it denotes. 131: — 
(kiMlea onlv the cause of the concr 
name. Dot lit Mug itself! ibid. 

AuarnotTT — a false iafereace in teasi 
ing in words of general agnificMim. 
ai;— no animal mtgecl to, but man. 
33 : — and of all men most philosophenjb. 
first caose of, not beginning nitocina- 
tioa from dnRiuiions. iii 33; — secmd. 
giving names of boiUes to acddents, at 
cunimrily. iii. 34:— third, faring 
of anndenis of bodiM lo accidents 
own bodies. iUd.: — tiurlh, giiine 
of bodies 10 ua»c< or spetrbei. lUd.: — 
fifth, fMUM of aedd*nis to nan" — 
■weohra. Ibid.:— siith, the use of 
{Aorai. tUd. : — *»(«otti, tho use uf iii^g~ 
t^Acanl tunua. ih<d. 
no wl«>oe «t all. better than ■bsutd 
general mle& iii. 36. 
niar be nnmborvd uoongM Ibo 
madness. uL 611, 
iswhat.ii.3l.iT. 84. 

AcaiutNiA — its 
iii. <>67. — the m«wl uf Itaio ami hti 
achonLlbld. 

AcitiKmc*— the (bUomntiT 11*10. itvCW; 
iv, 3»s, tL 98, 

Acnnurr-^whM «r* hj mM mrtt railed 



«b«trariBd. lUd. 
(Uttensloa the onljr ac%'idw»l that MUttH't 
periih or b* dvatrujvd, i. 1*3, ) )«. 
what *MM«nM uoniyiiwi the nalMT» of 
thing, aud what the ihii^ HuM I. «Tt- 
the method i>f eiKimriui;, mIiv iti> i |1' 
(•Hse of au> <; . - ' 

body or m,vu\, 

sut^kct. L 7V 
t»my bj diiiii 



102 



-the enqnlry trial i 
inquiry after Uiat we know a) 



should enquire afler. i. 
— ^is no part of any thing. L 103 :- 
delinitiou of, the manner by which^ 
body id conceived. L 103. 104* :- 
cully by which any body woiks a 
a conception of itself, i. 103. 
the ri^hl question concerning aoddenti,,^ 
what. 1. 103 : — the answer thereto, ilnd. ; 
— is not anything conl^ed in body, L 
104,117. 

aa magnitnde, rest, roodon, so evray 
other accident is in its subject, i. 104: — 
accidents wluch may, and accidenti 
which may not perish, except the bodj 
perish also. i. ll>4. ' 

accidents said to be nAonf. I IM-S :- 
whether accidents called inherent, u^ J 
not motions either of the m' 
bodies ih«nself-es. i. 10^ 
the aond«its for which we call bod7 ll 
diflerent nam^ u Crn; tnt^mn. In 
may be generated aiwl destroyed. L 
— but not body- ibid. : — aQaccidents bi 
magmlude and extension coay be gener- 
aled and destroyed, i. 116. 
the dit&rence ^ween bodies and acd- 
denls, that bodies are things and not 
genefUed, acddraits are gnkeisled ii ' 

not things, i, 117: — an acodeotgi 

out of one subject int 

antdent perisbeth and aitolher ia 

imptvjm- to attnbme n 

the acciikot fbrwlucjiw«gii«a 

lu a body, is comnMidy adied ii 



<r,batai 




, ^ .re but diversity of iiincy.vii.as. 

no acoidentB in Ood. ir. 33fi. 
ACCCSATIDN— reqnireB Icsa oloquoDCP, than 

of inteutiona which appear not by some 
outward act. there is uo human dccubq- 
lion. iiL 278,447; — where there is tio 
law bat the law of nature, there is no 
Tilace for HCCDSation. iii. S79: — of that 
which cannot be Bccused, no judge but 
God. iii. 547. 
AcHAH — the trouble raised by him in the 
camp of tbi> Ismelites. iiL 370 : — his 
crime discovered by lots. iii. 423. 
AcoliN- — in ancient tunes men lived on 
acorns. i.l.iu.G63. 

living by daily experience, likened to 
leading upon acoma. i. 3. 
Act — Bccident produced, in respect of the 
called an rfftxt, is in respect of the 
r called au act. I lU. 
act impossible, is that for the pro- 
Inctioii of which diere is no power ple- 
ivery act not impossible, 
i» possible, ibid.:— every not possible, 
""'lall at some time be produced, ibid. 

necessary act, what. i. 129. 
. t iatentions which do not appear by 
[any outward act, there is no human ae- 
~ "fiadoii. iiLS73i — whore the inb 
light, the not is no sin. iii. 279. 
' ' ' he act of him without 
invalid, iii 533. 
. .'ION— manifest action, that ia, thrusting 
from or pulling towards, i. 87 :— acdon 
and passion in bodies, what. i. 120: 
when the agent and patient ore con 
guous, then action and passion are i 
Kudiatc, otherwise ntediate. ibid. : — in t 
progress of action and passion, the first 
part cannot be considered as other thi 
action or cause, i. 124: — in allacdnu,t] 
b^^nning and cause the same Ihinj;. 
124:'-each intermediate part, is both 
■otion and passion, cause and eil^t. ibid, 
no ac^on con be called possible for the 
power of the agent or patient alone, i. 129. 
action and reaction are in opposite direc- 
tionB.i34a: — upon a patient that re- 
'.es but little impression. 




tires from il,m 



the good or evil effect of any action 
pendeth on n chain of consequenc 
- which a man can seldom see to the end 
" " 50,858. 

le questions concerning men's ac 
« questions of fict, aod ijuostions of 
■■ "L143. 



theoi: 



s of n 



opimons. 111. I 
220: — the fi 



depend upon their 

itnrally signs of ho- 
mlumely. til 356. il 
onncr cannot, by human 
:parated from divine wor- 
lattcr made a part of it. 
ibid, ibid.: — actions indifferent, are re- 
gulated in public worship by the com- 
monwealth, ibid, ibid.:- — of actions, some 
signs of honour according lo the costom 
of the place, ii. 912. 

every action of man the first of a chain 
of consequences longer than any man 
can see the end of. iii. 356 :— in this ohsin 
are linked together both pleasing and 
unpleasing events, ibid. 
actions and words only, can be accused, 
ia 278, 447. 

acoona are wicked, when ofienaive or 
figunst duty. iL pref. : — actions are called 
cicta or Tirlaa, according as they please 
or displease those that name them. ii. 
48: — Uieir goodness or badness eonsiiita 
in this, whether or no they tend to peace 
or discord, ii. 48-9: — all volnntory ac- 
tions are governed by men's opinions of 
the good or evil, reward or punishment 
consequent thereon, ii, 78, 293. 

ferenL ii. ISl: — what actdons are, and 

what are not to be blamed, cannot be 

determined by the consent of single men. 

ii 196; — butoniy by the commonwealth. 

ii. 197. 

actions tjaiuniary, intohmlnryt and mired^ 

it. 69. 

all actions, in doubt whether well or ill 

done, are ill done. iv. 1 87. 

the most ordinary actions of men, as 

patting tiit foot to Oit groami, tatijtg &c,, 

how they proceed from deliberation and 

oleotion. iv. 245 : — men are put to death, 

not because their action proceeds from 

e!ection,butliecHase it was iioi'ioiM.iT.254, 

Actor — an artificial person, whose words 
and actions are owned by those whom he 
represents, iii. 148 ; — he that covensuteth 
with the actor, not knowing his author. 
ity, doth it at his own penl. iii. 149 ; — 
breaketh not the law of nature by any- 
thing done against it by command of the 
author, when, ibid.: — breaketh the law 
of nature by refusing to do anything 
against it by command of the author, if 
bound by covenant to obey him. ibid, 
maketh himself author, how. iii 149. 
an actor may consist of many men. iii. 
151 :— the voice of the majority, that of 
the whole, ibid. 

Atrros — impavtia et cliatxtt, are but words. 



Aimmog — desceafcAi«>ail{veced(noe. 
nL-U: — ■DBDc Bsed in llievorae aemae, 
f. ibid. : — of gnat buuuuiv why bo- 
"e. EL 80:— af Bale prafen 




« fmhM. in. 373^ 

, .RT— Owtr bwv^ will mil — 

bm b7 (k> KkwM WMtlL li. liS.- 
C»M pint; of ikMB ■■ Ik* tuB* of ES- 
afaMk. vi. Iti; ^-thnr MtT IB ifc* Ci<r9 
War. li. ICT:— ow of ^ MM hnd ^T 

A* pncb;««B>. in. 3SS. 
«■ " »*»■■■ i. 39^ 

"Li. IW:- 



n i ftt to — pitiitiL i IM-;. 

■Ml whM aand. L «■ t»t»ritibu m 
Awrand kr MiM*. Ska. 

4bM^ KMMatar k tU> to Ai. L «R. 



in ercfy amlTBi is •ooeiu the propor- 
lim ofl»oq««niiii>f Lsili — lenMng 
endi not tUl «c eone la Ae cwm of 
eqsili» aDd ineqailitf . ibid. : — Iktf ii. 



of BMioo. L3IS. 

M nastanBg froa the aappandoooEtniD- 
do« «r a«tr*i » af a tbi^, to Ike 
cOocat tmw af ibaibaae i , ii w iii jfci d 
or etKoud. L 3ia :— tine van oTnid- 
iBg, b|]i aaaljiiia ibc caaie of tte eqml- 



BO gMid ^nljat, viAoa* bangagaod 



ia ckneiae. ^niafr 






lEJtii ii " 



oC its cBecta 

^aa (Iw pNfk <r iUaa. iiL £5. 
Ainn.— *• *>(trae of Aagek, act Ifce 




ii. SS:^-M« oAeo eiUcd 
£k~wm plv»,4f *» SrtiptDW, >«^- 



St 

MmTuM 



:— [h^UDgt^l tiiat stajHd tim liar 
□f Abrahuii. ibid : — that appeared I 



befo. 



child with wiiigi, for (he fait 
cnon of aommon people. iu,391 
their ahspe, bui tbeir use maki 
'ibem nn^ls . ibid. : — signify the presence 
of God in supeniiiturar openilions. ibid, 
no text ID the canoDicil Scriptures in 
trbich anj permantal ihiag ondHrstood 
by the word asgrl, -nhich ia not corpi 
real IH. 891-8, 394;— will in all placi 
bear tbe sense of auiciigtr. iii. 393 :— bi 
sometimes in the New Testament put 
for men made by God the measetigors of 
his word. ibid. 

the Devil and fci AageU, how 
derstood- iii 39a -3. 
tlw authority of an angel to be rejected 
for the belief that Jesvi it Chritt iii. S95. 
the lanliilnesa of paintiog hh^Ih, ar- 
gncd for by a Patriarch of ConsCiuitiiia- 
ple, as being corporeal iv. 429. 

Ahoek — aversion from evil with bope of 
aroiiiing it by force. L 410. 
causeth heat in some parts of the body 
when awake, and OTerheating those pitrLs 
in sleep cauaeth an^i:er. iii 8. 
Eudden courasfe. iiL 43. iv, 42 : — produces 
most crimes, iii SS4. 
proceedB not &om an opinion of con- 
tempt, why. iv. 42-3. 
he that killeth a man in a sndden pas- 
sion of anger, shall justly bo put to 
death, why. ic. 273: — the killiu^ Ehall 
be adjudged tO be from election, ibid. 

AN01.E — definition of. i. 184:— generation 
0til84, 187, 197:— two sorts of, super- 
ficial and solid, i. 184 : — angle, simply 
BD called, and angle of oontingcnce, i. 
184. vii. I9S :— angles rectilineal, curvi- 
lineal, and iniied. i IH5. 
quantity of, ia the arc of a circle deter- 
mined by its proportion to the cinnmi- 
ferencc. I. ISti: — in rectilineal angles, 
the quantity may bo taken at any dis- 
tance from the centre. iUd.:— if one or 
both the conluniag lines be curved, tbe 
quantity must be Mhen at tbe least dis- 
tance £rom their concurrence, ibid. 
ODiviMneal angle, the same as that made 
by the two tangents, i. 187. 
vertical angles are equal, why, i. 187. 
rigil angle, that whose quantity is the 
fourth part of the perimeter, l 187:— 
iMfut angle, wliat. ibid.: — Dfidue and 
aetiie, what. ibid. 



5X. IX 

the angle of contact is quantitv.vii. 19.^: 
— but heterogeacoua to that of an angle 
simply so ladled, i 196. iii. 198, 258:— 
has to an angle simply so oalled the 
same proportion as a point to a line. i. 
196:— is mode, how. ibid.: — cannot be 
compared with a common angle, why, i. 
197:— ia equal W an angle whose sub- 
tending arc is a point, ibid. :^il9 qunn- 
tity consists in greater nr less ttexion, 
ibid. !^ — in greater in the lesser circle, 
than in the greater, ibid, 
angle, simply ao called, is the inclination 
of two planes, i. 198:— is the dipvaaion 
of two straight lines meeting in a poinL 
vii. 194. 

B solid angle, what, i 198; — its quan- 
tity, what. ibid, 
to divide an angle in any proportion. 






.288:— the section 



in any given proportion, whence to De 
deduced, i. 307. 

to exhibit in a plane the division of an- 
cles, pronounced by the andenta to be 
impossible, except bisection etc. i. 3 IS. 
a spherical angle, is not a very angle, 
vii. 161: — its arc, is whai vii. 162: — an 
angle and a emuer are not tbe same thing, 
ibid.: — has quantity, I 



i, 134-6. 



9 that I 






themselves by leaping, a 
523. vii. 12: — how, higher by swimming, 
flying etc., than by leaping, i. 523. 
in all animals except man, the appetite 
of food and other pleasures of sense take 
away tbe core of knowing causes, iii. 44 : 
— brule animals have no loresight of time 
to come for wont of observation and 
memory, iii. 94; — their society is not a 
civil government, why. iL 66 :— is kept 
together hy what. ii. 66-7. iv. 120. 



i. 22, 95. 

to suppose that there are no kinds of 
animala in the world that were not in 
the ark of fJoah, an error, why. viL 177. 

Antecedent — bow a man expects that tbe 
iike antecedents should he followed by 
tbe like consequents, iv, 16-17. 

AiiTHitopOMOHPHrrE& — condemned by tbe 
norda Gad hat no partt, in tbe Nicene 
Croud, iv. sa vi. 103:~did not appear 
till 40 or SO years ufl«r that Council, iv. 
399: — were not condumned till the se- 
oond Council of Con.staotinuple. ibid. 

ilvepwirosaeuc- it ia but so that God 
-ives names to himself in Soriplure. 
■. 60. 



Anti-ChhST — whether the Pope be Anti- 
Cbrist iii. 552:~-what he is. ibid. 553; 
— his two essenlutl nmrka, th&t be denies 
Jeaua to be Christ, and profeaaes himself 



Anti- Christ, who, iii. 553. 
Antiocb— was tt particular Church. ii.2B 1 : 

— elected Piul and BBmabas. ibid. 
Antiochuh — his name of Siiaw, whence. 



Antipebibtabib — ^the school doctrine o£ 
iii. 680, 

Aktipodeh — [he exiatence of, nonr ao- 
linowledged. iii. 6B7 : — men tormcrly 
punished by antbority eccleaiftstical for 
suppnsing. ibid. 

ANTiqum— to sritiqaitj ilwlf, nothing' is 
due. iii. 7 IS: — itaelory is due not to the 
dead, but the aged. ii. 45fi : — Che prnise 
of ancient authors, proceeds not &oni 
the reTerence of the dead, but Irani che 
competition and mutual envy of the liv- 
ing, iii. 712, 96. 

AHiTCYPii — what BO culled by the Greeks. 



*ii. lOf 

Anxietv — for the fiiture, rtiapoiies 
enquire into the causea of things. 
— is made bj what two things peculiar 
to man's nature, iii. 95:~alwaya accom- 
pauiea men in the ignnmnce of Causes as 
It were in the dark, ibid, 

aTroSii^iQ, dvoSiuviciv—ibs signifieation 
of. i. B6: — coniiDed to propositions iu 
geometry, why. L B5-7. 

Ajroearaoi-offic— (iL IS 7, 

fi^Dp).^— averMOn. Ui. 39. 

Apollo —the cause of artft attributed to 
him bj the Gentiles, iii tO(). 

Afollonius — to be taken in hands by the 
reader before proceeding M the geome- 
try in DE coHPOitE. i. a04. 

Afollos — wc are reduced to lie Eher^ of 
primitive Chriatians, to follow l4ul, 
Cephas, or ApoUoa, as each man liketh 
best. iJL 696. 

AposTicr— where the oiril power did not 
assist the Church, excoramunicatiou had 
in it neither damage nor terror forapos- 



taey. 



i. 503, 



Apobtle — the Apostles and their succes- 
sorB repreEonted. the person of God from 
the day of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost iii. 376:^their pEeaohing was a 
proclaiming of the kingdom of God. iii. 
403, 5fla. ii. 30B; — not present, but to 

shall sit upon 12 thrones judging the 12 



tribes of Israel iiL 481, 482, SGO, 574 

635. iL 255. 

were tKclec, why. iii. 482, 523. ii. 253, ir 

Ifll. 

Christ before his ascension gave then 

his spirit, iii. 4S6: — also after his at~ ~ 

sion, ib. : — it was their character, ti 

witness of the resurrection, iii. 439:— 

were endued with the Holy Ghost. ii£ 

489; — were mode jSiiwi, not hmtltri c 



S left 

guides, asBUled by the Spirit, tji bring 
na to the kingdom of God. iiL '"■ ^^ 
in forgiring and retaining s 
follow the outward marks of repentancti 
iii, 500: — if these appear, they cannol 
deny, if not, they cannot grant absolu- 
tion. ibid.:^the same of baptism, ibid.: 

— had no power to keep pcrBons ei 

manicat« out of the synagogues, ii: 
laboured by reason and persuasion te~ 
confute the idolatry, and bring to the 
taith of Christ the Gentiles, iii. 511: — 
preached nothing bnt Jeiui ii Chritt. ib. 
549, 592, 595, ii. 809. iv. 178 :— clum " 
no authority to interpret the Scriptnr 
ibid. ; — exhorted their converts to obey 
their ethnio princes, ibid. 580, 601 :- 
for conscience aake, ii. 580. 
every apoBtlo was the interpreter of hii 
own epistle. iiL 5 U :— look not from the 
people the liberty of interpreting the 
Soripturea for lhemaeIves,iiL 512: — sent 
to the Churches letters and instructions 
of interpretation, ibid, 
not the Apoatles, but their converts^ I 
made their writings canonical, iii. 518 
— their commission, to proclaim thi 
kingdom of Christ, not present, but tl 
come. iiL 519: — to shake off tho dust of I 
their feet against those that recraved I 
them not. iii. 519. iv. 196:— not to call I 
ftni from heaven to destroy them. ibid. : 
— not M compel to obedience by the 
sword, ihid. iv. 195:— not to make laws, 
but to obey and teach obedience to laws 
made. iii. 520:— could not make their 
writings obligatory canons without the 
help of the civil soveri - - - 

the style of their council, iii. 520, 561. ' 
their power no other than ' ■ 



LOt laws but aonditioDS. lii. 521 . 

are lioiiiid Co teach the doctrine 
agreed oo in Iheir council, but conid 
not oblige other Christinna to obaerro 
what they taugbL iiL 522. 
tlie cuiona of the Apoailea, collected hj 
Clemena, bishop of Kome. iii. 37 5, 513. 
tbeir otlice ta be marten, iii. 5t3, 529:— 
ibis the eEHCDtial mark dietiuguiahiiig 
th^ ofGce from other magistntcy eccle- 
siastical, ibid. 534: — the ordinatioa of 
the apotitleswas the act of the congrega- 
tion, not of Peter or the eleven, iii. 624 : 
— in their lime no goTemment by coor- 
cioii, but by doctnne and persuading, 
iii. 526;— were only the preaidents of 
the assemblies in the election of officers. 

of the apostles auch as were fishermen 
aometimes eiereised their trade, iii. 534. 
were forbidden by our Saviour to cany 
gold and silver etc. ibid. : — iheir mainte. 
nance the frte gift of the faithful, ibid. : 
— and of those iLst were healed, ibid, 
their conlundon at the Last Bupper, who 
of them should be the greatest i 
when Christ ahould be king, iii. 555. 
their traditions are but counaeL iiL 564-5: 
— had no oommisaion to judge between 
man and man. iiL 5GS. 
the person whom they belioTed, 
Christ himself. iiL 5S7. 
lived, all of them, till after the resur 
tion of Christ. iiL 619. 
were baptized most of them in their 



which DOW they cannot do. iii 
would not allow themselves to he i 
shipped, iii. 654. 
' ueaof the 

if poutiUciBf power, iii. 695. 
their testifying, that the kingdom of 
Christ wasjiot come at the time of bis 
aseension. iL 256. 

were elecmd and ordained by Chriai ii. 
280: — are called by St. Paul the Apottla 
of tht lAnwRcaian. iL2Bl: — their duty 
Dot to command, but to teach, ii. 283. Iv. 
195 r— had the some power of remitting 
sins us Chriat bad. ibid. 
in ngtVtnBi affmUi, were promised by 
Christ iufallibility till the duy of judg- 
ment, ii. 297. 

clwmed no dominion over men's consci- 
encea. iv. 172:— bat only peranasion. 
ibid. :— their answer to the Jews lo tbero 
that forbad tliem t« preach Christ, if is 
ilUer to obey Gad than man. iv, 173 ;— did 



XI 



not til! his resurrection understand Christ 
to be more than u temporal king. iv. 179. 
their equality, ir. 192. 
the Apottla' Crad, bow far authorised by 
[he Council of Nice. iv. 393-6:— made up 
entire as we now have it by the Chalce- 
donian Council iv, 401. 

Apotheosis — what so called by the bea- 
theDs.ii, 318. iiL 660. 

aTroaovdyuiyavriDiiiv. — iii. 502. ii. 288: — a 
word drawn from the custom of the 
Jews to coat out of the s)-nagogue men 
contagious in monnersor doetrine.ib.ib. 

APEIJ.EB — the head of what sect of here- 
tics, iv. 307 :— nttnoked by Tertnllian. 
ibid. ; — condemned by what words in the 
Apostles' Creed, iv. 392. 

Appetitb — or aapToaching, the first en- 
deavour in animal motion tending to- 
wards sach things as are known by ei< 
perienee to be pleasing, i. 407. 408. iii. 
39. iv. 31 :— shunning what is trouble- 
some, atcTiion. ibid. ibid. ibid, ibid.: — 
appetite and aversion to the aame thing 
aileroate in living creatures, as they 
think it will be for their good or hurt. i. 
40S :— this alternation called (M2«riiliiHi. 
ibid. 






.mply so called. 



follow not delibtn 

btraiion havp gonpheftirp.thcn tbo lust 

act, if appclilt, \6 called tbe kUI i. 409. : 



appetite asi 
things inani: 
of appetites 



. by the Schools t 



id ayeraiona, some bom 
O: — others proceed fi'om 
experience and trial of their eflects, ib. : 
— appelitea more properly aversions, 
whnt. ibid.; — of things of which we 
know not whether they will hurt us or 
not. there may be averaion, but no ap- 
petite, ibid. ;^lhe same things do not 
always cause in man the some appetites 
and Bveraions, why. iii. 40-1. 
the motion made in sense condnued to 
the heart becnmes appetite and aversiun. 
iii. 42:— fieemetb to be a corroboration 
a( the vital motion, ibid. ;— all appetite, 
desire, love, accompanied with delight 
more or lesa. ibid,: — appe^te, and the 
other simple paaeions, have tbeir names 
for divers considerations diversified, iii. 



a their constitutions 



Sll IND 

etc. iL 47 : — this diveraitj tliB CBUse of 
quarrel amongEt them. >v. Bi. 

AijDiN*6— TtoiDss, colls eWmitj ntmi- 
ataai, ui attr-lKdiitg iwv. iv. 270. v.SSS^ 
— Eud by Luther, to be hp that did set 
op the tun^om of Aristotle, t. G4. 

Ahbitratou — the necesaty for ikTbitntors 
in &U i-ontroversies. iij. 3"l. iv. 10.^. ii. 42; 
—what he is. iii. 143. iL 42. ir. 106;— no 
Dinn tit to be one in his own cnose. ibid, 
ibid, ibid.: — nor to nhom gretler protit 
ariseth out of ibe nctary of on-e sidi 
than the other- iii. 1 43. 

Arcbimbdes — to be tA^a in band before 
the render proeeeds to the geometry in 

VB COKTOHE. i. 204. 

bis spiral, mudo b; diminishing the ra- 
dios of > rarcle ID the same proportion 
in which the circumference is diminish- 
ed, i. 263:— all aflcr Euclid, save Ar- 
chimedes, Apoltomus and Bonaiencuro, 
concdved the ancicncs to have done al! 
that WHS to be done in geometry. L 
uanmed by him, that some straight line 
is equal to (he ciroumference of a circle, 
i. 2T3 ; — was the first that brought 
length of the perimeter of the drcle 
wiUiin the hmit of numbers vety little 
difiering from the troth, i. S8T. 
to lind a itrughC line equal to his spiral. 
i. S07. 

what method he used in his book A ip. 
TaUbia. i. 31S ; — demonstrated the' quad- 
rature of the parabola ftvm considera- 
tions of weight. iWd. ; — used the division 
of two quantities into parts constderw* 
as iDdividble for dctenuiuuig equality 
and inequality, ibid, 
found out the proportion of the ciivli 
to the sqnaie. iL 198, note ; — used what 
method to find a stiwght line equal to 
the drcnmfvroooe of a drcle. viL fi3 ; — 
he and all other geometiicdatis hare had 
two principles that cross each other 
when applied to one and the taiae sci- 
ence, vii. 68; — repiv»enli time by a liiir. 

ABisiTDBe — banished by the Athenians, 
iii 300. 

Amstocrict — is,when theftprpsentativi 
is an assembly of port only. liL 171, 54S 
iL 93, 94. iv. 137 1— has no choice o 
oouusrl, wby. iiL 339 ; — bas Uie same 
pow«r o! a monarchy, ui. 348. 
they that by some are looked upon as 
the bnl, arc by others regarded as the 
mm of racD. ii. 94. 

a fp)vi'mmen( cnmpoundrd of all three, 
nniairrqfry, iltmomicft motmrchf. U. 95. 
is on)(iuiOlv ri'nstitiited by a democracv. 
U.99. iv. 138, 141;— in what Eeaaner. 



ibid. ir. 141:— iu it the eonell is f 
from all obli^tion. ibid, ibid.: — mual: ' 
have certain times and places of assem- 
bly appointed, ii. 100 : — at intervals not 
long. ibiiL 

if an aristocracy decree aught against 
the laws of nature, it is the sin, not of 
the dvil person, bat of those by whose 
voices decreed, ii. 102. 
cannot faU. iL 107: — not eosilv. iv. 1S9. 
the best form of, that which imitates 
moman^iral government most, prjjular 
leasL ii 143. 

the conndl of, cannot do mjury to its sub- 
jects, iv. 142: — but may olfend ngiunst 
God. ibid.: — elects its own membera. 
ibid.: — no covenant between it and the 
democncy that erects it ibid, 
the inconvenience from pamiii preater 
in an aristocracy than in a monarchy, iv. 
166 : — the tacit nnderatanding An&imAr, 
(TO! ttM. iv. 168;— the aptitude of on oris- 
locracv to dissolution, belongs only to 
Ibose gor^ned by great assembhes. iv. 



Ahistopbakbs— vii 390. 
ARlSTOTl.e — bis reasons for desiring to 
reduce words to predicaments, i. SS: — 

inooherencv of ustnel and conerete 

names to te found in his Metaphydcs. 
L 5S: — what he nnrlcrstonds, in the be- 
ginning of his Metaphysics, byprw^i&i. 
L63. 

hb definition of Time, i 94. 95: — his 
definition of ncnriinU.L 104 :— right, save 
in what. ibid. 

" «!>],_:_ ,.... 

ing, should be called, 

his malrria prima, what, i 118. 

his name for ttlatirt bodies, t& Tfbq n. 

i. 133. 

bis texts wbereon grounded the doctrine 

of the phikisopfay sdioals. iii. 3: — fools 

value thur wonis by the authority of an 

Aristotle, iii 25. 

his doctrine brought into religion by Uie 

scboatnen. iii lOS. 

the foundation of bis IWitiei, that some 

men are bom to command, others to 

svrte. iii 140; ii 33. iv. 103:— is ogsinsC 

both reason and experience, ibid, ibid.: 

— bath weakened the whole frame of his 

numbers bees and ania amonsst poBtleal 
animals. uL 1S6. iv. 120, 24.'>. v. eO:— 
and man. iL 66. 

men in the western parts of the world 
niaile to Roeive their apiDions conceni- 



J 



g the rights of commoBwealths from 
Aristotle Ac iii. aoa ;— those rights de- 
rired by him, not from the principles of 
DBtare, but from the prnctioe of bis own 
commonwealth, ibid. 
pntB down in his Poiitici, tlut in n de- 
mocracy l&erty it lo bt tuppnttd &c. iii. 
20S. ii. I3S, iT. 302. 

bas treated of Iibb in genernl, without 
profea.iini; the study of the law. iii. 251. 
the Scriptures mixed by the Enemy trith 
lelicB of^Che religion of the Greeks, and 
macli of tiie vain and erroneoua plii]o- 
aophj of Aristotle. iiL 605. 
taught in the Lyceum, the walk of the 
temple of Fan. iii. 666. 
nothinE: can be more absurdly mud in 
niilural philosophy than his Mrlajiigna. 
iii. 6B9 ; — nothing more repugnant W 



ibid.: — nor more ignoraotly thun a great 
part of hia EiIiki. ibid:~his authority 

— not philosophy, but AriiloteSlg taught 
there, ibid. : — psrt of bis philosophy iM- 
ed Melaphymt. iii. 671. 

KrhipB knew his philosophy to be fnlse, 
t writ it ftaring the fate of Socrates, 
iii 676. 

his cause why some boifies sink natural- 
ly downnards lonanls the eartli. iii. G7S. 
his definidon of good and evil by the ap- 
petite of men. iii. 680 ;— from his civil 
philosophy the schools have learned lo 
rail all commonwvalths not popular (y- 
ronnjf. iiL 682 ; — and the twnditiou of a 
democracy fifterty. ibid; — hia error, thai 
in a weil-ordered oommonwealth not mer 
ahoiild govern, but the laws. iii. 683. 



Home from being detected. 

make men mistake the iimii /iUuus of 

vain philosophy for the light of the Gos- 

peL ibid. 

one of the moral philosopherB after So- 

OTfttes. ii. prof. 

his two sorts of govemroenl, one relating 

to Ae benefit of the ruler, the other te 

that of Che a^mcti. ii. 127. ~ 

hia doctrine that tyrannicide ia worthy of 
tile greatest praise. IL 153 . — that the 
EorenngQ ia boond by the civil law* 
IB*. 

hia deSnidon of a ha. ii. 183-4: — is 
fectiie, wherein, ii.l S4 : — his law nothing 
bat naked controd. ibid.: — his definition 
" " KM, that he is a rail 
iv. 226, 30.1. 
K) pretence to more knowledge in moral 



K. XllI 

philosophy now, than was delivered 21K)0 
years ago by Ariiilotle. iv. 73. 
his o}nnions, at this day atul in theaa 
parts, of greater authority than any hu- 
man writings, iv, 102. 



Cbri( 



iv. 181. 



gave the names of right and lurDng as his 
passionx direoted him. iv. 211 : — has de- 
livered nothing concerning morality and 
policy demonstratively, iv. 21S; — pas- 
sionately addicted lo popular govem- 
meiit. ibid.:— hia doctrine the originof 
aeditioua opinions, ibid, 
he, Pyih^oras, Plato &c., the beginners 
of heraist. iv. 387- vi 98:— held many 
errors, but found out many true and 
usefid doctrines, ibid. ibid.:. — their fol- 
lowere, ignorant men and often needy 
knaves, made use of thur opinions to 
get their living by the teaching of rich 
men's children, ibid. iUd. vii. 76: — his 
here^ has had the fortune to predomi- 
nate over all the rest. iv. 388. 
the Fathers expounding the Hicene 
creed, philosophiie out of his princi- 

tles. iv. 395. 
eandthe Greek Fathers, what it is they 
call (fi'i.uiaii.iv. 398. 

iHCorporeal mdatanca, introduced by Plato 
and Aristotle, iv. 436 : — misWok tho 
images seen in sleep for umarporcal m 
iv. 427:- '-- - '"- ''- ^- 



t neither n 
t. ibid. 



proverb in the Schools derived from bis 
Mntaphytiet. v. 1 92. 
his definition of jmfa'ce. vi. 8. 
his authoritr, and Plato's, alone had very 
much credit, PUto's with those that 
founded thvir doctrine on the concep- 
' ideas of thiugB, Aristotle's 



with tl 



>e that ri 



oned from the m 



of things, vi. 100: — his philosophy called 
in to their assistance by the popvs. vi. 
1B+-5, 2i5 :— the writings of no ancient 
philosopher comparable to his for apt- 
ness to pnsale and entangle — ''■ 
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also, vi SIB: — his babbling philosophy 
serves only lo breed sedition and civil 
war. vL 282-3 ;— seldom speaks of kings 



but I 



of waives onJ uUicr t 
i. 362. 



if one of the few tfant have stndied phi 
loBophjr for the delight men commonlj 
faive in the acquisition of scieoue. and 
in the masteiy of difficult and subtil 
doctrines. vU. 72. 

meftnelh bj loiiy, whst. rii. 81 :— 
J!re for ao elemcnL vii. 119: — cays that 
evcrv thing is uourished by tho id " 
whereof it is generatol. vii. 137 ^ 
seed aonn by him ia his MEtajAy^ct, and 
AWiu-al PiUaiaplig, irhat. viL 326. 

AsiTHilETic — its operations of adding. 
labtracdng &C., cannot be performed 
without niDies. iii. S3. 

Abids— lo be noted qgainet his now 
that our Saviour was the beiiolletL ■ 
God. i». 175: — allowed Chrial to i 
Otherwise God, than as men of escellenl 
piety were to calhai ir. HM-T:— the 
orie;iD and consequences of bis heresy. 
iv.ast. iL 103, 176: — condemned in the 
Apostles' Creed bj what words, iv. 392. 
tL 103: — his punishment and restora- 
Uon. ti. 103-4: — his hsres; never eitin- 
mushed ao long as there were Vandals 

. in Christendom. liL 77. 

Abmibies— his oontrorersj with Gomiir, 
and the rebellion that followed, iv. 3S9. 
•1.241:— introduced sgun the doctrine 

tii fire -via. T. 2. vi 211: — his doctrine 
hat«d by the Preabyteriaos. vi. 34 1. 

Anna — coats of. See Scdtchkonb. 

Abut — is the strength by which the pcoph 
are to be defended. iiL 166; — the strength 
of the smiy is in the nnion of thei 
strength un&r one Conmund.ibid.:—thi 
command whosoever has, by it alone i 
Borerei^. ilnd. ;— the sovereign alwa)- 
eenetalissimo of the army. ibid. 
the commander of, should be popnlsr 
with his anny. iiL 341 . — bnt caution 
given of his fidelity, ibid.: — the good 

rdities of, are what. ibid. 
people of a great and populous town 
is as a standing army. it. 439. 
in (he Civil War. huw practised with by 
Cromwell. vL 3S4 : — the Adjalatort. tl 
335. — sends demands to the parliament, 
and a chai^ asainst eleven members. tL 
337:— is joined by the two speakers and 
divers members of Parliament, vi. 33S : 
— styles itself (Ai parliamait and lAe amg. 
ilud. : — calls ^e parliament the genlkmai 
at WaliniittlrT. vi. 339:— march up to 
Honnslow Heath, ibid. : — get possession 
of the City, on what conditions. 11. 340. 
deliberates on the massacre of all die 
loyalists, and decides in the negative by 
« nu^ority of two. vi. 364i— isast about 



how to share the land amongst the g( 
vi. 365. 

Arsogance — ^tunatthe leuth law of na- 
ture, iii. 141 :— the nmUi. il 39 ;— arro- 
gance, what. iiL 143. 

Arnict-Ea — the ixxii, what the Church 
says in the twentieth, iv. 355. 

Akts — the arls, what they are. i. 7 : — of 
public use, are power. iiL 75 ; — the true 
mother of them, the mathematicB. ibid. : 
— bat pass for the issue of the artificer, 
ibid. 

desire of the arts of peace, disposes men 
to obey a common power, iii. 87:— no 
ans in the war of every man against 
every man. iiL 1 13 :— no art in the world, 
but is necessary for the well-being of 
almost every particular man. iii. 237 : — 
should be encouraged for the prevention 
of idleness. iiL 335. 

to know who knows the mles of sn art, 
is a great d^ree of the knowledge of the 
art itself, iii. 339:— the best signs of 
snch knowledge, what. iii. 340. 
are demonstnbte, and indemonstrable. 
viL I B3 :— demonstrable are which, ibid. 

Ahdndel — Earl of, commands under the 
King in the Scotch expedition. vL 2G1 : 
—who ho was. vi. 202. 

AscAfUDJE — the worms so called liL 321 : 

— iufest the conuDOQwealth nnder what 
form. ibid. 

AscHAM- agentof UieRump, assassinated 
at Madrid by the Cavaliers, vi. 368. 

Askew — Sir George, has the better in a 
battle with Dc Kuyter. Ti.368: — hia 
treatment by the Kump^ ibid. 

Ab1>Ibikg — the appetite of proceedingfrom 
one degree of power to another, ir. 41. 

AssEsmLV — disadvantage of a sovereign 
assembly in receiving counSel. iiL 174: — 
never can receive it with secrecy, ibid. : 
—its resolnlions subject lo inconstasoy. 
iii. 175: — its internal dissenuon from 
envy or interest tnay produce a civil 
war. ibid. ; — its members become one 
another's flatterers, and serve each Dther'a 
covetousness and amMtiou by tums.ibid.: 
— its tai-ouritcs and kindred more nu- 
merous than of any monBTch. ibid. : — its 
favourites have great power to hurt, but 

wants liberty to dissent from the coun- 
sel of the majorpart, as a child lo dissent 
from couns^ given him. iiL 177: — has 
need, like a child, of nulotlts tibertaia^ lb. 
the whole assembly, in a democracy, 
cannot fiul iii. 180:— in an nristocraey, 
the election of another in the piooe of 
one of the assembly dying, belongs 10 
the assembly. iiL 181. 



B of the saBemljIy is the resoli 
tion of rII debate and the end of stl di 
liberatiDii. iii. 243. 

coimsel is delivered in an assemhlj, i 
what minner. iu. 347-8. ii, 138-9 :— i 

I it, nuuij whoBe intereat is cantrarj i 
filst of the public iii. 34S. 
the pasaiona of >□ assembl;^, 



like 



zoany brands inflaming 
948. if. 166. 
in eter; assembly are some that des 
to be thought eloquent and learned 
politics. iii. a4S ii.l40:— indcIiWratiouii 
requiring s«creoy, great osaeinbliea are 
obUeed to commit the atluira to lesser 
DBlDlwrs. ill S40. ii. IS9-40:— no great 
oomraonwealth erer kept up by the open 
oonsultations of the aaaembly. iii. SAO. 
an assembly of men summoned b; a 
parliament having sorereign imwer, 
TTOold thereby acquire no legislative 
power, iii. S55-6. 

when its power is onoe suppressed, its 
right perisheth utterly, iii. 332. 
in a commonwodth, every assembly 
without warrant from the civil sovereign, 
ia an unlawful assembly, iii. 460. 
the constituent assembly of a common- 
nealth. iL 73-4. iii. 159, 162 :— ia a 
democracy. iiST:— the constituent or 
conventional assembly of a common- 
wealth, hasabsolutepower.iL87,97:— if 
it have times and places appointed for 
meeljnp, ita power perpetual, ii. 88 ; — if 
it dissolve, the commonwealtb dissolves, 
or absolute power exists somewhere, 
ibid. 07. 

lar^ asBemUiea why leas fitted for de- 
liberation than lesser conncils. ii. 136-8: 



— Uable 






how. ii 138- 

ii. 139 : — cannot take counsel accreUy. ib. 

in sssemblies those that cannot make 

good their own devicea, seek to moke 

Tain those of their adversaries, iv. 16S. 
AniTBU — kingdi 
Abteolooy— not 

L 1 1 ; — astrologers w 

ed tram Borne, vi. 39y. 
AHTaoNOMT — the inventions in astronomy 

by the ancients, strangled by the snares 

ttwords. L e^. diidic. 

to be derived (Vom no fHirther time tlian 

from Copernicus, ibid. 

the science of, consists in what iii. 664. 

and geometry, the learning of the Chal- 
' deans and l^ptians. iii 666: — the lirst 

"s, fiimiahed by .Ethiopia, vii. 



EX. XV 

infinitely divisible, ibid.: — are infinite ia 
number, i. 200. 

Athaija — slain by Johoiado. iii. flB3 : — 
was either by the anlhority of king Joosh, 
or was a great crime in the higb-prieat. 
ibid. 617. 

ATABALiFa — king of Fern, ordered by the 
pope to resign hia kingdom to Charles T, 
and murdered for refusing, vi. 177. 

ATHANAsirs — his eiposition of St Paul, 
In Aim datlttlh oM Ci« fvlhas qf the God- 
head bodilg. iv. 3(}6-7 :— by the worda in 
his creed, not Ihm Gmb bul mu God, ex- 
plains what. iv. 307 :— In his creed, ^- 
Coaii always rendered by the Latins 
Ihe word/wiDji, why. iv. 311. 
his exposition of the words nortoub nw- 
rieri: iv. 353 : — his adoption of the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle, iv. 394 : — when he 
soya of the Son, he am not niufe bM bc- 
gotten, how he is to be understood, iv. 
396: — was present at the Council of 
Nice. iv. 398:— what he means by not 
crmfowidiTig the persona etc ibid. : — was 
the most fierce of the CathoUoa U. 40! : 
— banished by Constantino, ibid. ; — is 
supposed to have made his creed in his 
banishment at Rome, ibid.: — bis creed 
contuns the word kypoiiaiu. ibid. 

Atbeisu — to deny the cuistence of spirits, 
very near direct atheism, iii. RS — the 
atheist, is not a subject in the kingdom 



of God. iii 344. i 



i. 199 :— the s 



of 



— not therefore to bo excused, ibid.: — 
the atheist is by God himself namtd 
^il 198, n. 

IS treason against God. ii. 225 ; — the only 
treas<m inbiskingdomby nature, ii. 313. 
the rocks of atheiim and luperilitioa bard 
to be avoided without the special help of 
God. ii 227 ; — atheism proceeds from aii 
opinion of right reason without fear. ib.i 
— ia boldness grounded on what false 
reasoning, iv. 392:— there ia no reason 
either in the atheist or in the supersti- 
tious, iv. 293 :— of the two, the atheist 
the more irrational, ibid, 
he that believesthereia an atheist, comes 
loo near that opinion himself, iv. 294. 
atheism iy comeijuencc, a very easy thing 
to be fallen into, even by the most godly 
men. iv. 384. 
Athi!!(uns — their demand of another 
Phonnio for the war at Lepanto. iiL 97. 
vi. aoa ; — the banishment of their most 
potent citizens, iii. 200. ii. 134: — of Aris- 
tidos and Hyperbolus. ibid, 
the Athenian eommoHuKalth was free, not 
eadi particakl' mtiL iii. SOI: — were 
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tH^ht thU th«; were freemen, tnd that I utributes of 

all ihal liied ander munanhy vire 

■hiiii iii TII7 liiiiiiiil dmnselicAigudst 

WB ewi i^ tile UMi for Salunis. iii. 310. 

the BUnre of Xbe inonl kaming of 

Albcni and Kome. iiL 35T. 

tb* reiHuie ex>cl(<d of his sntgMts br ■ 

king of Atb«*is fkenied ■ ^rro^ (Ptasts- 

tnlm), half obI; of what is viactnl b; 

1^ der^. iiL 603. 

onnhies dw Pemus and pM lite di>- 

aiimoD of the sea. iii. CM ;— tiwir powm 

and vrnlth tlwnbT. ibid.>-lIidT irlnfc 

of philoio^j'. iii'fitiT. 

thev MatCk in Aristotle's time, pooolae. 

iii. fiS3 :— called all kincs Ifr^U lUU. : 

— tkeir TVrtf rywtH. itad. it lU. 

haw Qtsj Bnd bj rvbbJDgollMr aati 

a. VI. 

tlKir war with Oe PekfHBi^iaM 

po uD ded OB the pm* xt of their A an in g 

a» Jfcga - ' ' 




'dtndr.ili 
^ b; ^iiEnva to he ii 

b-wdMJrJMfea 
facJniBa^ sBce,(anata har 
i. «»-;:— the hard ainac ia Aeai 




i. m. M*. ii. 911. 
lh« a l ti * 1w of G«d, wfat. m. SSI. a. 




XH.-^ho innhMn MiM laha^haiw 
■a ■iwaicaa- rf atowtfMiBl tn^ 
hal af ^wi J Btftt oB ta do Ib tW 

i£ik^^!iat^»«l!r"Mi!aniu»"Bf»^ 



for what purpose. 

' all men Eii|^iose some grnt fiuilt to be 
agnilied by an attriluUe that is ^ren in 
dcs|Hte an^ to a greal cnemr- iii- 683. 
of altribulrs. some ngns of honoar or 
oonl^mpt diiMielj, acandini; to the di- 
lerdlT of «|Hniank.ii.SII-12. 
thu ibe anriboic in the absDvct is the 
eame with ibf sabnince to vluch it is 
atuibotdl, ii mutenallv bhe. ir. 305. 
atcribulea are nimra. and it is a coDtra- 
di(ti«) 10 cav tbcf are one and the Same 
with ibe drnsc ntcoce t. 313. 

AcDLET — Lord, oommsHled the Comisli 
DCB is thar battle with Hentj vn at 
BUikhmh. i>. 901. 

AmtiKT — prcdictioBs troai the casual 



Cglugf bods. iiL 103. 
Amcvnx — Saini, his tppVit 

KM, D L»< i^ak ■■ as* t 

sajt, thu bAr the daj of 

tlst ii not bcBTen ihaU be 
AcccsTCs— KB Czaas. 
AcMTM rrLsnaMB — farow made, and ij 



of the 



bell. iv. 347. 



kj ih^ Ul iBto. ID. M ^HUe Gks 
binis thai tamiq; bj die ^Hmej, 

dow, br WBBt of wit w Sad wiuoh my 
tl«T came ia. ^id.:— ther that taka 
■bar iBMractMB fioa aattm. «b a« 
aa^ hdlow the ri»iilioB tiipiomH 




hy ^.«J» 

faJaUa nriiBH to procaed br, is a agn 
Bf faOv. a. » anil itmaiUj aawaed 
— ' V MM Bt tK^BOj. aid. 
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facts done against the law by authority, 
are excused against the author, iii. 288. 

Authority — is honourable, why. iv. 39 : 
— ^is not nude or female, iv. 434. 

Automata — what. iii. introd.: — may be 
said to have an artificial life. ibid. 

avroftara — actions so called, whereof no 
cause could be perceived, v. 93. 

Axiom — axioms and common notions, by 
some called primary propositions, i. 37 : — 
are not truly principles, why. ibid. : — 
the axioms of Euclid are not principles 
of demonstration, why. i. 82. 



Baal — served by the Israelites after the 
death of Moses, Aaron, &c. iii. 107. 

Babel — names originally imposed, forgot- 
ten at the tower of Babel, i. 16. 
all language gotten and augmented by 
Adam and his posterity, lost at the tower 
of Babel, i. 19. 

Bacchus — one of the Gentile mongrel gods. 

UL 101. 

Bacchancdia of the ancients, imitated by 
the Church of Rome. iii. 663. 

Bacon — Lord Chancellor, his experiment 
of drawing the finger round the lip of a 
glass with water in it vii. 112. 

Balaam — ^his person not accepted by God, 
though he spake by him. iii. 426 : — ^his 
act in blessing Israel was free and volun- 
tary, but yet determined by God. v. 263. 

Banishment — ^frees the subject from his 
subjection, ii. 108, 1 12. iii. 209 : — differs 
from manumission in manner only, not in 
effect, ii. 112. 

Baptism — and the Lord's supper, the Sa- 
craments of the New Testament, iii. 406 : 
— is a pact made with Christ by the 
faithful, iii. 477, 481. 
was a rite amongst the Jews before 
Christ iii. 483. 

was used by St John, and instituted as 
a sacrament by Christ, iii. 483. 
is probably originally an imitation of the 
law of Moses concerning leprosy, iii. 483, 
484: — might originate in the Gentile 
ceremony of washing persons, that being 
thought to be dead chance to recover. 
UL 484. 

is dipping into water, iii. 498 : — to bap- 
tize in the name of the Father &c., meant 
what ibid.: — our promise in baptism, 
what. ibid. : — constitutes no new autho- 
rity over us. iii. 499. 
is the sacrament of allegiance of them 
that are received into the kingdom of 
God. iii. 499: — the end of baptism, is 
the remission of sins. ibid. ii. 287 : — the 

VOL. XI. 



power to give or deny, depends on the 
sincerity of the subject, iii. 500. 
how to be administered for receiving of 
the Holy Ghost, iii. 531-2. 
few are baptized by bishops, by the Pope 
fewer, iii. 542 : — ^by kings none, why. ib. 
would give no new power to one already 
authorised to teach, but only cause him 
to preach true doctrine, iii. 545. 
the belief of the article, Jesus is Christ, 
sufficient for baptism, iii. 594. ii. 313. iv. 
177: — baptism and repentance, all that 
is necessary to salvation, iii. 598. 
incantation in the ceremony of baptism, 
practised by the Romish priests, iii. 612 
-13. 

the priest did not, in the apostles* time, 
put his spittle to the nose of the person 
to be baptized, saying in odorem stuzvitatis, 
iii. 622. 

baptism for the dead. iii. 630, 632, 633. 
the interpretation of baptism for the dead, 
as meaning prayers for the dead, discor- 
dant to the harmony and scope of the 
Scriptures, iii. 632 : — the word baptism, 
used for being dipped in one's own blood, 
iii. 632-3 : — used by Matthew for a purg- 
ing with fire. iii. 633. 
what circumcision was under the Old 
Covenant, that baptism is under the New, 
ii. 263 : — if the will be not wanting, may 
for necessity be omitted, ii. 263. 
the kingdom of heaven is promised by 
the covenant made in baptism, ii. 301. 
the heresy of ana-baptism condemned, iv. 
400. 

Barnabas — his election to the apostleship. 
iii. 524, 527. ii. 281 : — was a disciple be- 
fore the passion, iii. 525 : — is said to have 
written on the life and acts of our Sa- 
viour, but his book not received, iii. 527. 

Baron — a title derived from the Gauls, iii. 
83. vi. 260: — signifies a great man. ibid, 
ibid.: — its derivation, ibid.: — came in 
with William the Conqueror, vi. 160. 

Battery — why in batteries a longer than 
a shorter piece of timber of the same 
thickness and velocity, and a thicker than 
a slenderer piece of the same length and 
velocity, work a greater effect, i. 217. 

Baxter — a reviler of Hobbes. iv. 435. 

Batard — blind, iv. 315. 

Be — to say, the same thing cannot be and not 
be, is to speak obscurely ; to say, what- 
soever is, either is or is not, is to speak ab- 
surdly, i. 19: — of whatsoever it may be 
said, it has been or it shall be, of the same 
it might have been said heretofore, or 
may be said hereafter, it is. i. 94 : — what 
shall be, shall be, a proposition as neces- 
sary as this, a man is a man, i. 130. 
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Beast— Thfi Bcati and the /h/k prap;.f(, 
shall he lomicnled everlistinglj. ii. "'" 

Beadtt — is hunuarablE, S9 a sign of n 
rid hEiLt uid of much issue, ii. 38. iii. 75. 

Bedb — has somewhat of ghosts that said 
they were in purgatory, iii. 687. 

Bedlah — ilL 63. 

Beeb — and uits, niunberwl by Aristotle 
amongst political anioiaU. iii IS6. iv. 
ISO, S46. ii. 66 ;— but have HO directio 
other than their panic ulnr appetites, ii 
IflS: — bare art, prudence, und policy, 
nearly eqiid to that of manklDd. iv. 241. 
¥. SO. 

BbbiJ!eBDB — our Saviour said by the 
Scribes to have BeoUebub. iii. 67:^ — his 
proKijudUy onr dawin, a power mea- 
tiooed in Scripture, iii. 603. 69B. 

Beguahs — tbeirmode of saying their /ufei-- 
BiMfH-. iv, 35; — have in [heir minii^ no 
images or conoeptions answering to the 
words, iv. 2S. 

Beginndjo — the first reckoned of two ex- 
tremes, of which the last is the end. i. 
98;— to imagine the beginning and end 
of space and time, is (« limit tbem. i. 99 ; 
— notbing can be before the beginning. 
L 1S4. 

Beuai.— the sons of, put to death for re- 
fusing to consent to the election of Saul. 
li H4. 

Beuef — tbe end orresolntion of discourse 
b(^;inning at tbe saying of some man. 
54 : — in belief two opinions, of the a 
ing of the Hum, and of his virtue, ibi 
to bdim lA, a. phrase never used hai 
the writings of divines, iii. 54 : — has 
nused many di.sputea about the right < ~ 
ject of tbe Christian Mth.ibid.: — means, 
■s it is in the Creed, not trust in th 
pOTSon, hut confesaioD of the doctrint 
ibid.;^-alt men believe in God, bow. ibid. 
— all do not believe tbe doctrine of tbe 
Creed, ibid, 
tbe honour done in believing is due to 
the person beheved in, when. iii. 55: — 
when we believe, without immediate re- 
velation, that the Scriptures are the word 
of God, our belief is in the Church, ibid. : 
—they that believe what a prophet aays 
in the name of God, believe him to be a 
true prophet, ibid. : — not to believe all 
the acts written by historians of Alex- 
ander or Ctesor, gives no .iust cause of 
oBence to sny but the historian, ihid. ; — 
whatsoever is believed on the anthoHty 
of men only, is faith in men only. iii. 55. 
tbe pronenees of men to believe anything 
from such as have credit with them, and 
can with gentleness and dexterity lay 
hold of their fear and ignoranue, iii, 103: 



— toi^njoin a belief in coiitmdtctories de- I 
tectstbewantofsupematiirat revelation. ] 
iii. IDG; — signs of not believing « 
they wonld have others believe, tahttl 
away in the founders of reii^ou the re- ^ 

Eutadon of sincerity, ibid. I 

elief is not subject to the conunanda, 
but to the operations of God. iii, 873, 
463, 493. iv. 330 :— is not volnnlary. iiL 
462,493. ii. 63: — falls not under obliga- 
tion. iiL 462, SIS, 564 ;— unbelief ia n» ^ 
breach of God's tana, but a rejection d 
them. iii. 273. 

to believe any person, we must hear biiB 
speak, iii. 587 ^— of them to whom nevB" 
spake either God the Fiither, o 
it cannot he said that they believe God 
ibid. 

every snlgect is to believe the sn 
iii. 588:— the reason why in Chriati 
commonwealths all men believe oi 
fess to believe tbe Scriptures to 1 
word of God, in other commonwealth 
scarce any, is that in the former they ai 
taught so from their inlancy, in otben 
they are taught otherwise. iiL 589-SO. 
why true believers cannot do now, what 
they could in the times of the priiaitiTe 
Church, iii. 644:— vritbont other wordi 
but Di At namr of Jena. iii. 
the most sincere men, without greMfcl 
knowledge of natural eauSi 
ject to rash behef. iii. 687. 
b^emug, is what. ii. 304: — to Mum IttfM 
what. ii. 305 ;— deflnition of htBtf. iv. 89.' T 
is the admitting of propoaitiona u| 

doubt as perfect knowledge, ibid. 
Bellarsiine — tbe questions bandied bj 
him concerning (he ecclesiastical power 
of the pope, iii, 489: — in his contTOvBTay 
do Stunmo I'oHtifin claims supreme eccle- 
siastical power for tbe pope. iiL 54Ti — 
his question which of the three forms of 
government is the best. ibid. ; — ooncludes 
for one mixed of all three, ibid.; — his 
question which is tbe best form of Churoli 
government, ibid.: — concludes for the 
mixed participating most of monarchy. 
iii. S4e:~whetber SL Peter had the 
place of monarch, ibid. 549: — that he 
was Bishop of Rome, and died th^^ iu. 
551: — that the popes ore his Buocesstnv. 
ibid.: — that the pope ia supreme judge 
in all questions of/irifi and mcuDKn. iii. 
554: — the texts of BcUarmine for the 
pope's infallibility in paints oi Jhitk. iiL _ 
554-7: — for his infallibility coocemio 
mnflnn-i, iiL 557 : — bis argument tar tt 
aami? from reason, iii 558 : — bis ts "*' * 
tbe power of the pope to t 
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' 559-66 : — ^his point, that Christ has com- 
mitted ecclesiastical jurisdiction imme- 
diately to none but the pope. iiL 566: 
— ^handleth not the question of supre- 
macy between the pope and kings, but 
between him and other bishops, ibid : — 
alleges bishops to have their jurisdiction 
jure cUvino, but derived through the pope, 
iii. 567 : — ^his arguments prove that all 
bishops receive their jurisdiction, not 
from the pope, but from their civil sove- 
reign, iii. 568. 

truly and ingenuously interprets the text 
of God taking of the spirit of Moses to 
put it upon the seventy elders, iii. 569. 
says the government of the Church is 
monarchic, iii. 569. 
his argument that the bishops receive 
their jurisdiction from the pope, from 
the inequality of their jurisdictions, iii. 
570: — ^his argument that the pope is not 
lord of all the Christian world, iii. 572 : 
— that he has not, without his own ter- 
ritories, any temporal jurisdiction di- 
rectfy, ibid. : — that he has supreme tem- 
poral jurisdiction indirectly, ibid. : — his 
argument of the subjection of temporal 
to spiritual sovereigns. iiL 574: — his 
error that all Christians form but one 
commonwealth. iiL 576. 
his argument that heretical kings may 
be deposed by the pope. iii. 579:— that 
the Christians deposed not the infidel 
emperors for want of forces. iiL 580: — 
that St Paul appointed judges not or- 
dained by the heathen princes, iii. 58 1 : 
— ^that kings in their baptism must sub- 
mit their sceptres to Christ ibid. : — that 
by the words feed my sheep, Peter had 
given him three powers, to chase away 
wolves or heretics, to shut up furious 
rams or eril Christian kings, and to give 
the flock convenient food. iiL 582 :— from 
the power to teach inferreth a coercive 
power in the pope over kings, iii. 583. 
the champion of papacy against all Chris- 
tian princes and states, iii. 584. 
the texts alleged by him for purgatory. 
iiL 627-36. 

his interpretation of baptism metaphori- 
caL iiL 632 : — ^his inference of the utility 
of prayers for the dead. iii. 633 : — his 
inference of three sorts of sins and three 
sorts of punishments, iii. 634 : — his text 
to prove invocation of saints departed. 
iiL 636 : — to prove the descent of Christ 
into purgatory, ibid. 
Bend — ^in all bending, an endeavour of the 
- parts in the convex superficies to go 
from each other, in the concave to pe- 
Bietrate each other. L 476. 



Benefits — to have received greater than 
one can hope to requite, from one to 
whom one thinks oneself equal, dis- 
poseth to counterfeit love, but secret 
natred. iiL 87 : — ^benefits oblige, and ob- 
ligation is thraldom, ibid. : — received 
from one whom we acknowledge as a 
superior, incline to love. ibid.: — cheerful 
acceptation of, generaUy taken for retri- 
bution, iii. 88 : — to receive, though from 
an equal or inferior, so long as there is 
hope to requite, disposes to love. ibid. : 
— that which men reap benefit by, they 
are thought to do for their own sakes, 
and not for the love of others, iii. 107. 
men bestow their benefits on strangers 
not from charity, but either contract, to 
purchase friendship, or fear, to purchase 
peace, iv. 49. 

conferred for ostentation, have their re- 
ward in themselves, iv. 99. 

Benetolence — desire of good to another. 
111. 43. 

Bernard ~ Saint, has somewhat of appa- 
ritions of ghosts, that said they were in 
purgatory, iii. 687. 

Beza— the text alleged by him to prove 
the kingdom of God already in this 
world, verily I say unto you, that there be 
some tAa/ stand here etc., the most difiicult 
of all to answer, iii. 617: — will have it 
to begin from the resurrection of Christ, 
ibid. 

his note upon the text, God hath raised 
him up and loosed the pains oj" death, iii. 636. 

Bible — the contention of the divines of 
England to have it translated into En- 
glish, iv. 298:— the fruit of its transla- 
tion, vi. 190-1. 

Biothan — was hanged, a proof for hang- 
ing traitors, vi. 126. 

Bird — that enters by the chimney, flutters 
at the false light of a glass window, for 
want of wit to know which way they 
came in. iii. 27. 

Bishop — the derivation of the word. iii. 
526 : — taken metaphorically, amongst 
the heathen as well as the Jews, to sig- 
nify the office of a king or other guide 
of the people, ibid. 

the apostles, the first Christian bishops, 
iii. 526: — the elders in the Christian 
Churches afterwards called bishops, ibid, 
iv. 194-5 : — bishop, pastor etc., in the 
time of the apostles, but divers names for 
the same oflnce. iii. 526 : — their calling 
to proclaim Christ to the Jews and infi- 
dels, iii. 527 : — never chosen but by the 
Churches, till the election, for keeping 
peace, regulated by the Emperors, iii. 
529. 



I. 540:- 



providaitia, sill; sUp off Uie colliir of their 



no bishop of Homo ever nppoinlGiI liis 
sucuciuior. iii. 529: — wcru long choaen 
by llie pt'DpU. iii. 530: — ufternanla by 
tbe clergy of Rome. ibii;—afterwardB 
by tho Cttrdinals. ibid. : — without some 
new power, had thcmforo no right to 
appoint other bishops. ibiiL 
the muintennnte of the bishops and pas- 
tora mi ConstantinE the Great, was by 
voluntary cootribudons. iii 535 -.—i' 
the time of the seditioii of Dtunascu! 
lived upletididly, wore carried in uoaches, 
and were suinpiuouH in thoir fiint and 
apparel, iii. 535. 

ought to say in the bc^nning of their 
mandates, iji fannur of the king'i majaty, 
i.j. — nfn ;;> KHd — i,y flaying J"-™ 
Uie collar ( 

Kome, if undacstood as monarch of the 
Church, was Constantine, not Sylvester 
iii. 551. 

Mb otfioe to persuade men to expect thi 
aeeond coming of Christ, and to obey 
their princes, iii. 560:— either every Cc- 
stable holds his ellice in the right 
God, or no bishop holds his so, besides 
the pope. iiL 567: — no bishop, where 
not civil sovereign, has any jarisdicl' 
at all. ibid. 

in every Christian commonwealth, has 
his jurisdiction from the civil soverfign. 
iii 609, 670:— the inequality of thair 
jnrisdioliann. iii 570. 
may be ordained and deprived by tiings. 
iiL57l :— Ihedoetrine that n Cnristian 
king must receive his crown of a bibhop, 
whence, iii. BUT : — end that the bishop 
takes at bis oonsecralioD an oath of ab- 
solute obedience to Ihepope. ibid, i — not 
any privilege of St. I^ter, but of the 
city of Rome, gave the bishops of Rome 
authority over other bishops, iii. 661,695. 
the doolrioe, that bishops have their ju- 
risdiction not immediately from God, 
nor mediately from the civil sovereign, 
but iuimediately from the pope. '" 



507-7 , 

the presbyter of the chief city or pro- 
vince getting an authority over the pa- 
roohiil presbyters nnder the name ol 
buhep, the second knot on Christian li- 
berty, ill 695;. — the bishop of Rome 
taking upon bim an authority over all 
other bishops, the third and last knot ib 
the bishops from the time of Etbubeth 
exercised their fuiiutions in right of the 
Queen and her successors, iii. 696 :— bul 
still retain the phrase jure rfiuiwo. ibid. :— 
the bishop of Rome got to bo acknow- 



ledged for bishop nniversal. by prelci 
of succession to St Peter, iii. G9T. 
what authority they require to be given 
to themselves, li. 79, note, 
no distinction in the time of the Apostles 
between WnAop and efcfcr. iv. 194; — ^iha 
government by bishops has a divine pat- 
tern in the 12 ralers and 70 elders, and 
the 12 apostles and 70 disdples. iv. 195. 
a learned bishop, is who. iv. 385. 
the bishop consecrates, but the king 
makes the bishop and gives him bis 
authority, iv. Sibr—}iadaiammneyET al- 
lowed to the bishops by the Popi, before 
the Reformation, iv. 346:— a^ bishop 
blamed in parliamentfor a book in main- 
tenance of that right, ibid, 
of the bishops, not one followed the king 
abroad, but lived quietly nnder the protec- 
tion of (he Parliament and Oliver. iv.417. 
the defence of the divine right of bishops 
(o ordain ministers, v. 149. 
bishops, tbe best able to judge of matters 
at tbe common-liw, why. vi. 90: — (he 
claim of some bishops to temporal power 
is nrdiiu ad tplritvalia in their own dio- 

the bishops did not many of them oppose 
Henry vm in the Reformation, vi 188, 
33! :— were content to let the Act of Su- 
premaev pass, wby, ibid, ibid;— ^in the 
reign of Edward vi threw out many of 
the pope's new articles of faith, ibid, 
the bishops retire from the house of 
lords, and protest gainst all at 



1. 274 !- 






ixoludingthem 
irom parliament, ibid : — all (he people of 
EngUnd their enemies, vi.275. 
Blick— is the privation of light, i. 464.— 
holes &C., reflecting no light, why they 
appear black, ibid: — a body with small 
eminences on its superficies, why it ap- 
pears black, ibid;- — also the sea rulfied 
with the wind. ibid;^BnT oombnstible 
matter before burning, ibid; — why bum- 
s more easily bum black things 



than 



L 461. 



Bladder — its swellingand bursting in tbe 
eshansted receiver, whence, vii. 21-2. 

Blake— Admiral, holds Taunton for the 
parliament vi. 327;— his battles with 
Van Tromp. vi. 384-7: — made one of 
their generals by the Rump. vL 396 ; — 
causes Calais to surrender, ibid ;— defeats 
Be Witt and De Ruyter. ibid :— defosis 
Van Tromp. vi. 393. 

BwsPHEMr— the laying of their hands ^ 
the witnesses on a man gnilty ol 
phemy. iii. 543. 



Blood — the moUon of.cilal 

Blushing — tbac whereby (he pBasion of 
ahame disccjvvreth itself, iii. 4G-7. iv. 42 : 
— in young men ooinmendsble, in old 
men nut bo, wbtrtforp. iiL 47. 

BoDiN — tmlli slates wherein the sovereign 
power is divided, nat commonweal th a, but 
coimptionsof cammDnneaiChs.iT, %06, 

Boot — that bodies withant the mind are 
compounded in the Eam« manner as 
names, has been the philoEophy of many. 
L 34:^ — tnechod of enquiring whether the 
cause of any appearance or elfect be body 
or accident, i. 75:— definition of. I 103 : 
— body must be co- incident or co-eulen- 
aive with some part of space, i. Ii 
381: — must be independent o 
thought:, ibid, ibid: — called ' ' 
' ly. ibid, ibid : — cnJied 
a :— siud to be txUtirg, why. ibit 
—may be understood by reason, as well 
as perceived by sense, ibid : — its txlen- 
sioD, the same thing with its magnitude, 
or real ipaceA, 105. 

many bodies cannot be in one place. L 
108. vii. 85 :^-nor one body in many 
places, ibid, ibid:— a body, its magnitude, 
and its place, are divided by one and ' 



H body cannol, how little soerer, totally 
and at once go out of its place into — 
ther without part of it being in a : 
common to both places. L 109. 
body can have but three dtmeni 
why- i. 112. 

body can never be generated doi 
Btrojed. i. 1 1 6 .— bnt may appear under 
different jpeciei. ibid : — l)ut Chat which is 
once body, can nerer he called not-bodi/. 
ibid : — bodies are things and not gene- 
rated, accidents are generated and not 
thing!, i. 117: — body conceived b" " 
tension merely, with aptness for n 
ing accidents, or as body in general, 
caJled moteriu primu. L IIB. iJL 415. 
body generating, or deBtroying* some aC' 
cident in another body, is called th( 
agenL i. 120: — the body wherein the ac 
cident is generated or destroyed, tb< 
patlait, ibid. 

one body does not push forward another 
body bwause it is bmh/, hut because it " 
itself in motion. Ll21 :— in a contigni 
body, which is at rest, there can be 
canse of motion, i. 125: — nobody, atr 
or in vacuo, can gcnenite or cxtin^sh 
motion in another not contiguous body. 
ibid. 
Wo bodies are said to differ, when ec 



X. XXI 

tiling may be said of one which cannot 
be said of the other, i. 139; — no two 
bodies the some, i, 183 :— differ in mag- 
nitude, how. ibid.: — all bodies ditfer in 
RBinlier. ibid.: — bodies Hie, differ in mag- 
nitude only. ibid. : — unlike, in more than 
magnitude, ibid. : — differ in ipenu, how. 
ibid.;— Tnpmui, how. ibid- 
the rdation of bodies, what. i. 133 : — 
bodies rdatlvc and eornltUwc, what. ibid, 
bodies, qua Wei, have no differenoe. i. 
3S3 ;— differ only by reason of their in- 
ternal motions. 1. 324. 
hclerogeneons bodies are disMpated by 
simple eircnlor modon, why. i, 324 : — ho- 
mogeneous bodies are congregated by 
simple circular moljan, why. ibid, : — 
bodies that sink in a fluid medium, will 
unite only in that place to which they 
naturally sink. ibid. 

some natural bodies have in themselves 
the patterns of almost all things, others 
of none at all. L 389:— that al! bodies 
are endowed with sense, maintained by 
some philosophers, i. 393. 
in the motion uf any continued body, 
one part follows another by cohesion, i. 
398. 

iects of se 

bodies, the world, ibid. 

bodies are of three ]iinii, fiuid, cmuiit- 

enl, and mixed, i. 425 :— the cause of the 

mutnal attraction of bodies, not their 

similitude, i. 434: — all bodies in the 

world besides the stars, comprehended 

under the name of itileriitlereal bodies, i. 

445 : — are either alher at snch as have 

some consistency, ibid.:— the Utter differ 

from each other, in what. ibid. 

bodies supposed to be of every degree of 

bardness and softness, i. 415 ; — and some 

unspeakably little, ibid.: — no smallnesB 

impossible, ibid.; — any imaginable small- 



__. I of others, L446; — not 

supposed to be greater in degree than 
required to solve the phenomena, L 447. 
the velocity and variety of figure of 
bodies supposed to be such as the ei- 
plicatiou uf their natural causes requires. 
1. 44B. 

the flaid parts of the human body, how 
drawn by fermentation from the internal 
to the external parts, i. 450. 
bodies heterogeneous consist of parts un- 
like both in Ugure and hardness, i. 494- 
D: — yield an imeqoal sound on being 
stricken, i. 494:— bodies both hard and 



d convey 



sound, i. 498. 



to altritHite to bodtei iauuinite appetiie 
for tlieir Own conaCTTmtion, ithv ■bsard. 
i. 510: — U> utribnte to crested bodies 
the power of locoinolion, is to render 
them independent of ibeir Creator, ibid.: 
— (it the nsCnre ot bodiet, wilhoDt res- 
eoDing from effects, no nifficient evi- 
dence from the Eenses. L 524. 
how bj their unobserved modons bodies 

Sroduce in us fancy, iii. 3 i — bodies fall 
uwn out of appetite to rest, the doctrioe 
of the schools. liL 4. 
bodj and spirit, in the Isngnage of the 
schools, (ermed substance corporeal and 
incorpartoL iii. 380. 

is a real part of the unirerse. iiL 381 : — 
body and tuhatana, signify the same thing; 
ibid. : — aerial snhBtances, in common 
laagm^ not taken for bodirt. ibid.; — 
whatsoever has dimension, is bodj. iiL 
3S3: — air and man; other things are 
bodies, though not gross enough to be 
perceiied bj sense, iii. 640. 
how bod; is divided in tbooght iii. 677. 
amdryaation and Tortfadiim of bodies, iii. 

in bodies natural three things to be con- 
sidered, internal iKxpoailian, i^Umal agenl^ 
and the aetian ilKlf. ii. 150. 
almost all bodies, by tbe often repetinoo 
of the Mme motion, receive a greutr 
and greater aptitude to it. iv. 35. 
actions proceeding from strength of body 
are honourable, why. iv. SB. 
a iodg politic, what iv. 1S2: — is mai 
naturally, how. iv. 1S3^ — called a mi 
moniBcaltA, when. iv. 124 ;— its insdtutii 
is either arbitrary or by CDnfnJnon. i 
126: — tbe detice of making civil iavrs 
first, and the civil body afterwards, of 
no effect, iv. 132-4: — the body poUtic 
ongbl to be free, and in actions assisted 
by its members, in lite manner " 
the body natural iv. 136: — its essei 
is rum-raiitanct of tbe members, ibid, 
its &culdes and will are fictitious, as 
body. iv. 140; — its benefit and damage 
is that of bang ruled, iv. 161: — tbe er- 
ror concerning mixed governments, has 
arisen &om not understanding the mean- 
ing of a bodt/ politic, iv. 206 :— an oniiy If 
a body politic, iv. 226. 
&% and oi«^, how they ditFer. iv. 309. 
— jmre and limpk body, what, ibid: — 
some common people so rude, as to cal 
bodi/ nothing bat what Ihey can see and 
feeL iv. 313. 

if a body of any conceivable hardness do 
not yield at the first access to the least 
tbitig that baa weight, all the weight 



t make it yield, v. 304. 



the world will ni 
i. 212-13. 

like bodies are more susceptible of one 
another's rootions. vii. 12: — ii is tbe in- 
ternal motion of tbeir parts that dis- 
tinguishes all natural bodies &om each 
other, ibid-^—why all bodies but air do 
not come together into one heap, vii 16. 

"B in 

1. eii 

motion nor bodyean be eilinguisbed by 
lest than an omnipotent power, vii. 174: 
— all bodies, so long as ihey are bodies, 
are in motion one way or other, though 
the fnrlher eommuoicated so much the 

Boh tr and To HIT — emptiness andconfiifflon, 
T, 20, 63. 

BouxiNA — the stone made at, why it shines, 
i. 453. 

vXi^in— the disease of. what. iii.3Sl :^r 
the commonwealth, what. ibid. 

BoVLE-iv. 435, 440. 

BiLACTOK — his definition of a inn. vi. Sfi 
— wherein exceptionable, ibid.: — his de- 
scription of the power of the king. 



31:— th 



authentic writer of tiie 



motion does DOt 



vi. 40:— Ms defioiiioQ of avTiler. 

BtUtH— motion from, to the inward parts, 
and from the inwud parts (o tbe brain, 

agitatmn of tbe bmin by a stroke npon 
tbe eye, produces a tigbLiv. 5: — whence 
may be concluded that the apparition of 
light is nothing but motion of the bndn 
within, iv. 6: — the effect of the ol^ect 
working upon the brain does 
dialely cease oi ' ' ' 

instantly cease I 
motion ceasing 
reciprocation of motion between thebnu 
and the vital parts, iv. 10: — the brai> 
being stirred by divers objects, 
poses an imnginauon oot of divers con- 
ceptions, iv. 1 1. 

from the eiiuality of the senses, is 
iuferred the equaUty of their common 
organ, the braiu. iv. 54, 

Bramble— the parable of the BrambU, ex- 
pluned. ii. 148. 

Bbahhau. — what liberty be meaiks. ir. 
g40:— ^bis book called 7^ catdiing of Hit 
Laiatkan, how written. Iv, 281 



makes tbe idolatry of the Bomaiu h 



n the religion of the Jews. iv. 287 : — 

charges Hubbea with beiog no friemi lo 
rellgiim. ir. 292: — and with erctuing athe- 
am. ibil].: — this, that there is no ineorpo- 
real ipi'rif, is the nmio root of atheiam, iv. 
302;— the bold presumption of Hobbes, 
requires what muiDer of confuladoD. iv. 
3]S, 317: — IIobb«3 doubteth nut to sa; 
that the word hypottaticut is canting, ir, 
3 1 8 : — luid alloweth anj man bj com- 
inaod of luB sovereign lo denv Christ 
Iwfore men. ibid.: — and dcpoBetn Christ 
&am his kingly office, iv. 322: — and 
taketh anay his priestly affiae. iv. 324 : 
— and bulieveth not there is any such 
thing a? prophecy in the world, ibid. ;— 
and useth not the Holy Ghoat more b- 
VQurnbl^. ir. 333 : — and maketh but a jest 
of iuspiralian. ir. 334: — and acknow- 
ledgeth no spirit, iv.335: — and teacheth 
that there is do catholic or universal 
diiiroh. ir. aae.^and gives the power 
of making the Scriptares canonical to 
the ciril sorereieu. ir. 33S :— it is the 
privilege of Hobbes to make contradic- 
tories to be both true. iv. 339 :— ascribes 
no »irtue to the sacrainentB but to be 
ngyis or comroemorations. iv. 341 ; — and 
is sometimeB for boly orders, at other 
times culeth thi» m^ down 'irilh his 

foot iv, 343 : — and gives his disciples 
wbat hopes ofheaveDlj joys. ir. 346. 
is liko Sisyphus in the poet's hell. ir..S49. 
Hobbes denies the immurtaUK' of tbu 
EOuL iv. 34S: — leaves no devils to be 
ieared but wicked men. ir. 356 ; — de- 
scTii>eB the kingdom of Satan to be a 
confederBoy of deceivers, iv. 357 : — and 
declares that the sulferings of the damned 
are not eternal, ibid.: — and acknowledges 
what sort of eternal fire. iv. 359: — the 
enm of the Hobbian principles in point 
of religion, iv. 360: — gives Kcenae to a 
Christian to commit idolatry, ir. 362: — 
concludes what as to the right of the 
most succeasfiU sword in war. iv. 365:— 
and makes the civil laws the rules of 
jiitt and uHjurt. iv. 367-8. 
the Catchins nf the Leriathan written in 
the year 1658. ir. 371. 
the points wherein he and Hobbes differ. 
r, ep. to the Readers — charges Hobbes 
with publishing bis answer without ad- 
joining the bisbini'B discourse, v. 23 : — 
the bishop's rep^ he has had in his 
hands these eight years, itild, i— the au- 
thor of the preface nameless, ibid. :— 
^re Hobbes ten years since sixty ob- 
■Tctions to his OE give. v. 34; — which 
has not answered, ibid.: — since that 



EX. XXlll 

his understanding of «™i«(ynnd ipimla- 
' wiXy. r. 39-40 :— of liberty, v. 56, 57 :— 
the judgment of the understanding is 
not always practice pracHcwti. v. 74, 
honours Hobijes for his person and his 
learning, v. 110:— Ms hatred of the dec- 
trine of necessity, v. Ill: — Hobbes trans- 
forms God into the DeviL v. 125 : — eter- 
nity is not an everlasting saccession, but 
an indivisible jpoint. r. 32S : — his dis- 
course written for what purpose, r. 330, 
336 : — eternity is the divine substance. 
r. 335 :— God is actta timpBcuiinius. ibid, 
hia language slinketh to the nose of the 
understanding, v. 356 : — he and Dr. Ham- 
mond wrote in defence of the Church of 
England against schism, v, 447:— were 
shrewdly handled by an English Papist 
that wrote against them. ibid. 
Bread — mans Itelief in the power to 
turn bread intoaman. ill 97, 611-12: — 
if a man pralend to turn apiece of bread. 




whether it be done o: 
brood stamped with the figure of Christ 
upon the cross, asiftransulstantiated into 
the wood of his cross as well as his bodj-, 
and that both were eaten together in the 
si)«n)[ncni,iii,Eil2, 

the qnalities of bread said to hare a 
being there where they say there is no 
briiui. iii. 675. 

Bheatu — has two motions, one direct, the 
other simple motion of its small par- 
ticles, i. 467 : — produces heat or cold ac- 
cording as either motion predominates, 
ibid. 

Bribe — Ut bribe Mends in the sovereign 
assembly, where a man's own cause is to 
he debated, no iiyostice. iii 223: — bribes 
received to give false judgment, a greater 
crime than lo deceive a man of a greater 

Brittle — what bodies so called, i. 343. 
Bhottnibth — one of the brood hatched by 

the presbyteriana. vi, 333. 
BBtTTK— animals, are not to be termed 

political, why. ii. 66 : — their consent does 

not form one iciE, ibid. 
Brittds — Marcus, had his life ^ven Mm by 

Jniiua Cffisar, and murdered him. iii 8 : 

^hia dream at Philippi, ibid. ; — the ei- 

plonation of iii 9. 
BnLLET — wliy a bullet from a musket will 

Eass throogh withont throwing down a 
oard standing on its edge. rii. 52 : — 
why shot very obliquely into the water, 
ifnses again into the air. vii. 56;^tho 
allegation that a bullet oat nf a gun will 
melt from its own swiftness, vii. 122, 



XXIV 

BnRciESB — tho origin of sending burgesses 

to pirliament. vi. I5S, S61. 
fiiTRGiiMty — is ntiai, ri, 94. 
BttBRoDQH—Uieir origin. TJ. liSB-S;— why 

so manj more in the west than in other 

ports, vi. 159. 
Bdhrodghs— the observsLions made by 



hin 



/avKBl, 



and Lim 



D of the needle, tii. 160 



T. 44S. 



Dtbi 



660;— is the Bame witb the itrodiaaii: 
of the heathen, ibid. ii. 318: — lends to 
secure the power of the Pope, how. iiL 
692;— tends to human soFereigo^. iL 
318. 

Canutos — relieved the hundred from 
amercement for secret murder, v' 
his [aw of murder, ibid. 

Carneases— held his school at 
hen ambassador there, iii. B67. 

Carniv.ii, — of the Church c 



663. 



C'ESAB — Jaliui, murdered by Bnilus. ii 
8, 55: — his death, the many actions of 
number of senstors. iii. 90: — the vi 
between him and Pornpey, whence, ii 
310: — made himself master of the aenale 
and of the people, how. iii. 330 : — I 
oanooiaation. iii. 660 :— Jeoreed that 
should have Ihctuam et Jimuhun, iii. 66 
Auguahia, in changing the state into 
monarchy, assumed only the afHce of 
Poatifiz Muxtmiia and Tribune, iii 661 
—abandons Cicero to Antony, vi, 2S3 
— what things passed on his reconcili- 
ation with Antony, vi. 307. 
TVieHiti, his desire of revenge, iv. 43. 

Calahitt— for one man to take pteasun 
in the groat catamity of anothor without 
any end of his own, not possible. iiL 47. 

Calf— tho GrJden. iii. 466, 653, 658, 708. 

CALUtTiia— Pope, the first elected after 
emperors were Chrisfian a. vi. 179; — bis 
encuse to the emperor, ibid. 

Calvin— and Luther, cast out the doctrine 
of fra-wiB. V. 1-2. 

CiHBmDQE— the Universities of OiCord 
and Cambridge the noblest of Chrii 
Universities, and of the greatest beaefit 
to the commonwealth, on what condi- 
tion, vii. 339.400, 

Camohs— set up ^anst latct, iii. 316, 609: 
— Snpremaoy, and the power of malting 
canons, implielh a commonwealth, ibid. 
two senses in which a writing may be 
sud to be canonical. iiL 512: — sigoil^ca- 
tioD of the word camns. ibid: — -precepts 
from a teacher or counsellor are eajw 
B laws, when. ibid. 



canons, tbe acts of the Tape iiL 609:- 
till the translation of tbe empire : 
Charlemnngc were but voiuutnrily ri 
ceived by Christian princes, ibid; — a 
terwards, the emperors obliged to 1 
them pass for laws. ibid. 
Canonization — of saints, a custom : 
old ta the Uoman commonwealth, i 



— the new 




■. i. 483-4. 

Catiline — bis death, oi 
senators of Borne. : 
greater artist in stirring up edition, ii. 
161. iv. 209:— his character by SallusL 
ibid. ibid. 

Cato— advised the Senate to dispalch Ca)v fl 
neades quickly, that he mi{{ht not cot^ti 
rupt the youth of the city. iii. 667:-^ 
his partiality in judging bis own conu^ 
monwealtb. ti. dedic. 

Cavallerids— Bonaventura. i. 313. 

Caitbe — how one proposition is said 
the cause of another, i. 43 ;— unders 
ing is the cause of understandinK, 
speech not the cause of speech, il 
to say n thing IB the cause of the propo 
ties of the thing, is to speak abnnQvVJ 
ibid: — a geometrical iignre is said to otf 
the formal cause of its properties, whj.itj 
43-4;— one knowledge is truly thetu — ' 



whole is compounded of tbecausea of the 

parts. L 67 ; — of singular things, of the 

causes of universal things, i. 69 : — the 

highest and most universal in every kind 

are known by themselves. 1 69. 

tbe universal caUEO of all things, : 

L 69._ 

definition of. i. 77. 

in the searching out of cansca, there. 

need partly of tbe analytical, partly 

tbe synthetical method. L 79. 

paralogism of false cause, i BE 

the cnuse of all cHects consiel 

accidents in the agent and patjent. 

lai:— if these be present, thu e^t 

produced, ibid; — if one be wanting, then 

the effect is not produced, ibid ;— that 

accident in the agent or patient, without 

which the effect cannot 

called ravsa line ipui mm. 

cnuH simply, the agjp-egate of all 

accidents in agent and patii 



J 

ty<H 
itaii^l 



in prosent the eftec t cannot bat be nr 
eed, if any one be wnntins, tho clft 
cannot be produced, i. 121-23. 125:— the 
^daU cause, the xsgrogate of accidents 
in the agent requisite for producing the 
effect, i. 122i— is wluL >ii. 83-3:— the 
matmid caus«, tlie og^eg^te of occidenta 
in the patiant, requisite for produeiog 
the effect. L 122 :— J8 what. vii. 82. 



cause, is olnrays sufficient to produi 
effect L IS2; — in the inataut in which 
endre, in the same inataut the effect is 
produced. L 123, 128. 
causation and production of altecCseon- 
sisCa in a certain continua] progress, i. 
123: — in this pn>g;rea9, the first port coo 
be considered as no other than actiou or 
cause. L 124: — and the laatpact as ell'ect. 
ibid.: — every inlenuediale part, both 
oaose and eBecL ibid, 
efficient cause and the power of the o^f, 
the same thing. L 127, 131: — material 
cauae and power of the paliait, tlie same 
thing, i. 12S 

anitt respects the past, pover the future 
dme-i. 1S8: — entire cause, and the power 
of agent and patient, the same thing, ib. 
that is said to happen bj chance, of 
which we do not jet pereeivo the cause. 
L 130. 

fontad and jJnoi cause, i. 131. vii. 82: — 
are both cHiuient causes, ibid. :— final 
cause has uo place but in such things as 
have sense and nilL i. 132 :— hath place 
only in natural philosophy. liL 82. 
the proportion between any two affects 
proceeds from the proportion between 
the oaiisea concurring (o produce one 
e%ct and the causes concurringto pro- 
duce the other eC^C. i. 264:^thecaases 
of quantities, that is, the motions by 
which they ace made. i. 365. 
one or many eWmal causes, how ar- 
rived at. i. 4 1 1 ; — in reasoning from 
cause to cause, no prueoeding ctemoUy. 
i4l2. 

possible causes, the subject of pbj-sical 
uoDtemplation. i. 531. 
tiie use to uB of the knowlodge of what 
causes a thing comes about upon, and 
in what manner, iii. 35 ; — the desire of 
knowing causes, a lust of the mind that 
eiceedeth the short vehemence of ai 
carnal pleasure, iii. 45:^-igDOrBJice 
causes constrains men to rely on tl 
advice and authority of others, iii. 90 :- 
disposes men to make custom and e: 
nnple the role of his actions. Ui. Bl;- 



ignorance of remote canses, disposes 
men to attribute all events to causes im- 
mediate and instrumenlal. ibid. :-~of ni* 
tnml causes, diaposea to credulity, and to 
believe many times unposstluJitiei.iii.92. 
anxiety for the (iiturc disposes men to 
enquire into the causes of things. iiL 92 : 
— uie koowledge of canses enabies men 
better W order the present to their ad- 
vantage, ibid.:— love of the knowledge 
of causes, draws a man (o the thought of 
a caose eternal, that is, of God. ibid, 
no proFouDd enquiry into natural causes 
without an inclination thereby to believe 

I'caU 
God. iii. 92, 93, 95-6. 
cauiinif, that so called unknown to almost 
all men. iii 97. 

in a school where some profit others 
profit not, the cause of leombg in them 
that profit is the master, iii. £90. 
the efficient cause must be before the 
effect, ii. 677. 

everything is best undcrstoad by its con- 
stituiivd causes, iii. pref. 
thfl conception of caaso and efIi!Ct for 
the most part follow each other in ima- 
gination as they do in sense, iv. IS;^ — 
why. ibid. ; — nothing whereof there is 
not some cause, iv. 30. 
doctrines concerning the concafenadon 
of causes raised by man's natnral reason 
out of the Scriptures, not necessary to 
salvation, iv. 181. 

ev(.>ry action of man is necessitated and 
determined hy what eomourMo/'caiuei. iv. 
246 ;~of which concourse every cause 
is determined by a like c 
farmer causes, ihid. :— the c 
aU causes, is an innumerable number of 
chains, the first link being God. ibid. : — 
the whole cause of an event may depend 
not on one chun, but on many together. 
iv. 247 :— the last diola(« of the judg- 
ment is not properly the whole cause, 
but Che last part of it, and yet may be 
said to produce the effect R«reHan7y. ibid, 
the neattaiy cause of any eflbct, is tho 
junction of all causes suburdinale to tho 
„ — -_. ... .iv. 261:— hardily 









the causing whereof concur 
not whatsoever is in Termn natra. iv. 267. 
the DifJ^ident cause, whaCiv. 274. v.3Si-l: 
— the same is also nteaaar;/, ibid. 276. 
a thing cannot be imagined to begin 
without a cause, why. iv. 276. 

fly to some jTnl cause, tho fear of which 
breeds devotion and worship, iv. 292. 

a 



the 



f all c 






munber of chaiiiB, joined to^etber Dot 
in ail ports, but in the Hrsl link, God. 
V. 105. 

the doatiinG of natiirtkl causes hath not 
infallibie uid oiiduat principles, vii. 3 : — 
tho entire progreaa of nature, Crom tliu 
efiioient cause to the efTecC prDducud, is 
the generation of sjiy thing, vii. 7S:— how 
this geucrotinn mide, a nuestion hard 



and for the 



: port impossible i 



Cenis — Monnt, parts Savoy from Pied- 
monL i. 434 ^— that a liier springs tbere 
which mns down bySusa, not trne.ihid. 

CENTiolt— an imiiginatjon compounded of 
the image of a man and of a horse, iii. 
6, 649: — the fablo of their generation by 
Ixion uid a cloud, explained, iL preC 

Cephas— the sumiino of Simon the aposlli 
isaSyrioawordsignii^ingitom, iii, asf 
—iii. 696. 

CEBBBBtia — iii. 100. 

C]i&EttONlEB — ofrelipoD, from whstcaoB 
different, iii. 98 : — thase used by one mai 
ridiculous to another, ibid. 

Ceres — madness asvribed to her by the 
Grecians, iii 6S. 

CEAM—ciTil laws are artificial chwns. 
198: — Rrc we&k in their nature, but 
strong from the danger of breaking 
them. ibid. 

Cbaldea — one of the most anoient t 
kingdoms, iii. 6G6 : — the Chaldiva phi 
losopbera. vi. 279. vii, 74i— their aatrc 
nomy, geometry, and arithmetic, vi, 2SS 
— the deriTatioD of the name. vii. 74'S. 

CuALCEDON — council of. iv. 401. vi. 176. 

Chance — that iaaaid to happen by chanci, 
of which we do not yet perceive the 
caaee. i. 130. 

Ceahcellor — CannBarna, an officer under 
tho Boman empire, vi. 56: — his office 
what, ibid.; — the petition of the Com 
mons, that he make no order ngainst tlu 
common law. vL 58:~the petition tho 
the most wine and able men might be 
made chancellors, vi. 66. 

Chanoe — that is said to he changed, which 
appears to our senses otherwise than 
lilrmeriT. i- 136. 

Chaos— the unformed matter of the world. 
iii. 99: — the Rrst chaos of violence and 



the scope of tho whole law of na 
114. 
CBABi.EMAaNE — the translation U 



Iho Roman empire, iii, ST4, 600. vi. 178/^ 
— was content to take it as tho gift of 
God. vi 179: — exhortBd by the pope 10 
erect universities, vi. 184, 313. vii. 77-8: 
— he and Leo m divided the power of 
the empire into taitporal and ignrituoL 
vii. 77. 
Charles — i, had the sovereignty of Eng- 
land from a descent of 600 years. iiL 
173. vi, ie.'S-6 :— his character, vi. 166 : 
— raises an army ond marcliea into Soot- 
land, vi. 199: — treats, and nbolishea ejus- 
eopacy. vL200: — calls, and dissolves, the 
parliameot of April 1640. vi, 203-4: — 
raises a second army. vi. 204 : — and 
marches towards Scotland, vi. 207: — rails 
the Long Parliameni ibid. : — aocosed of 
a purpose to introduce popery, vi 889 : 
—of Doing governed by the queen, vi, 
340: — sends to prisons remote trom 
London three persons condemned for 
sedition, who are released by the parlia- 
ment and return in triumph, vi. 244: — 
sacrifioea Strafford, vi SS3 :— liiH jonmey 
to Scotland. vL 258 :— and return, vi. 363 : 
— and reception, vi. 268: — his notice of 
tho militia bill whilst in debate in the 
Lords, vi. 264: — his answer to the i&- 
mimitrance and Pttition. vi 372 : — goes lo 

Ihe EoQse to seize ttie five members, ib, 
the bust king perhaps that ever was. vi. 
282, 

refuses to discover his advisers, and de- 
nies a guard to the Hoose of Commons, 
vi 284:— goes with the queen to Dover, 
where she embarks for Holland. vi.SS6: 
— proceeds with the two princes to York. 
ibid.;— his answer to the petition for 
the TTiilii iw, ibid. ; — refoses to leave the 
prince at Hampton Court vi 287: — his 
party at York weaker than that of the 
parliament, vi. 291 :— loses HnlL vi 292, 
313: — refiiaes to grant the 19 proposi- 
tions of the parliotocnt, and prepares for 
war. vi. S97:~set3 np his standard at 
Nottingham. ibid.3U:—hy degrees grew 
stronger than the pariiamenL vL 300. 
his resources at the breaking out o/ 
war. vi. 301-6: — borrows money on tho 
crown jewels, vi. 304: — his counsel not 
good, vu 306 ;— the advice of his coun- 
sellors on all ocoasioDS to offer terms, 
from what motives, vi 306-7, 319:— his 
advisers, who. vi 309: — should have dis- 
solved the parliament, notwithstanding 
the act for continuing it. vi 310. 
gives battle to Essei at Edge-hill, and 
marches to Brentford, vi. 315:— retires 
to Oxford, why. ibid,;— the queen lands 
at Burlington and joins the king, vi 
316 :-'Stays to besiege Glouceate r. na 
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misses the opportunity of routing the 
House of Commons, vi. 323:— defeats 
Waller at Cropredy Bridge, and Essex 
in Cornwall, yi. 325 : — flies to the Scots 
at Newark. vL 329 :— delivered up to the 
parliament ri. 330 : — carried off by Joyce 
to the army. vi. 335 . — his flight from 
Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight, vi 
342. 

is brought to trial before the High Court 
of Justice, refuses to plead, and denies 
their authority. vL 354 : — is sentenced 
and executed, vi. 355 : — his usage by the 
soldiers, and behaviour, ibid. 

Charles — ^n, comes over to Scotland, how 
treated by the Scots, vi. 372 : — ^is re- 
quired to acknowledge the sins of his 
bouse &c. ibid. '.—yields all that they re- 
quire, vi. 373 : — is crowned at Scone, vi. 
375 : — marches from Stirling into Eng- 
land, and is defeated at Worcester, vi. 
377 : — his escape. vL 378 :— his restora- 
tion, vi. 417 : — presses for an act of 
Oblivion, ibid. 

is acquainted with all the experiments in 
the natural philosophy of the times, vii.4. 

Charon — the officer of Hell of the Gen- 
tiles, iii. 100. 

Charters — ^what. iii. 276 : — the king's 
charter, what. vi. 33. 

X^f-poTovtiv — ^its signification, iii. 528-9. iv. 
194. 

Cherubim — the Cherubims over the ark, 
alleged for the worship of images. iiL 
646: — iii. 656, 657. 

CniiiD — some beasts at a year old, more 
observant and more prudent than a child 
at ten. iii. 16: — has no reason, till the 
use of speech attained, iii. 35-6: — is 
called reasonable for the apparent possi- 
bility of attaining reason. iiL 36: — 
taught to believe that their brothers and 
sisters are not bom, but found in the 
garden, ibid. 

have no rule of good and evil manners, 
but the correction received from their 
parents, iii. 91. 

children are constant to their rules, men 
not so. iii. 91. 

man acquires sovereign power over his 
children and their children by natural 
force, iii. 159. ii. 116 : — the parent has do- 
minion over the child, not by genera- 
tion, but by consent, iii. 186. li. 116. i v. 
155-6 : — ^in a state of nature, if no con- 
tract, the dominion is in the mother, iii. 
187. ii. 116, 118. iv. 155 : — if exposed by 
her, the dominion is in him that nou- 
risheth it iii. 188. ii. 117. iv. 155. 
the right of dominion, in commonwealth, 
settled by the civil law. iii. 187. ii. 118: 



— ^for the most part, but not always, in 
favour of the father, ibid. ii. 118:— is in 
the power of the father, if the sovereign 
of the mother, iii. 188. ii 118. iv. 156: 
— and of the mother, if the &ther be 
her subject, ibid. ibid. ibid. : — the 
child of a man and woman, monarchs of 
two several kingdoms, either passeth by 
contract, if any, or followeth the domi- 
nion of its place of residence, iii 188. 
he that hath dominion over the child, 
hath dominion over the children of the 
child, iii. 188: — and over their children, ib. 
is not bound to obedience in things by 
the law forbidden to be done, iii 222 : — 
in all other things is bound to its father 
as to its immediate sovereign, ibid, 
no law over children, iii. 257 : — not ca- 
pable of the title of just and unjust ib. 
parents have sovereign authority over 
their children, iii 274. ii. 145. 
is bound to obey his parents whilst 
under their tuition, and afterwards to 
honour them with external signs of ho- 
nour, iii 329. 

is to be taught, what iii. 329. 
children by nature selfish, and ready to 
strike their parents, ii. pref. : — ^yet not 
properly to be called wicked, why. ibid.: 
— till they come to years of discretion, ib. 
is, in the state of nature, in the power of 
him that nourishes him. ii. 10 n. 116- 

117. iv. 155, 157: — is in the dominion of 
him that is lord of its mother, ii. 117, 

118. iv. 156, 

the child of concubinage, belongs to the 
father or the mother, according to the 
divers laws of divers cities, ii. 118: — 
according to covenant iv. 156, 157: — is 
as much subject to those by whom it is 
nourished and brought up as a servant 
to his lord. ii. 119: — or as a subject to 
his sovereign, ibid. 

can suffer no injury from its parent ii. 
119: — is freed n-om subjection as a sub- 
ject or servant ibid, 
cannot, when he has acquired strength, 
justly pretend equality with him 3iat 
nas preserved him, why. iv. 1 55-6. 
the man has for the most part the domi- 
nion over the children, why. iv. 157. 
their assent to the laws of their ances- 
tors, how obtained, v. 180: — the true 
reason why we admonish men, and not 
children, v. 191. 

Chilperic — king of France, deposed by 
Pope Zacharv. iii. 109, 574. vi 178. 

Chimera — golden mountain, centaur etc., 
a composition of the mind called fiction, 
iv. 11. i 400. iii. 649. 

China— iii 700. 
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Chmht — no point of ChriBtian Tdth, Eliut 
God makes nnnatunt apparitions oftcntr 
than he otungea the course of nnturo. 
iii. lOi— mnny disputes about the right 
object of Che Chnatian faith, raised b; 
the use by divinca of the words Ulitiv 
bi.crtdoin.iJLbi. 

said bj the Scribes to hare Beekebub, 
and bj him tfl cast out derila. iiL 67 :- 
spoke to the disease of madness as Ui 
person, as being the iisnal phrase 
those that oure bj words only, i 
68. 640. 

the success of the Christian religion 
greatly attributable to the unclcHuneBS, 
avarice etc., of the Gentile priests, iiL 
lOS. 

personated God. iii. 150, 485, 4S7. 488 : 
-^ame to reduce the Jews into Che 
kingdom of God not as of himself, but 
as sent from the father, iii. ISO. 
the mysteries of the Christian religic 
ore above retison. iii. 32S. 
his sentence concerning the man that 
was bom blind, iii. 347- ii SOB. iv.249. 
V. 116: — his warning to bis disciples of 
the duiger of mirt^ies. iii. 363. iv. f~ 
— represented the person of God in I 
time he lived on earth, iii. 377. 
if the whole mimber of Christians 
not anjted in one commonwealth, they 
are not one person, iii. 379 ; — if they be 
one commonwealth, all Christian mo- 
narcbs and states are private persons, 
subject 10 ho deposed by an onivereal 
sovereign, ibid, 
the main Bjticle of Cbrisdsn faith, Ihal 
Jeuu is Chriit. iii. 3S6, 495, 504, 549, 
590, 595, 632, 643. ii. 370, 310. iv, 64, 
G6, 174. 

seen by his disciples walking on ibo 
sea, was supposed by them to be a ^nt. 
iii. 387 : — 'Uiat is. an aerial body. ibid. : 
— taken for a spiri*, when he delivered 
Peter oat of prison, ibid, 
called Ihe ajigd qf tht coeeHirnt. iii. 3' 
tras put to death as an enemy to Ceesar 
for Uic claim of a kingdom on earth. iiL 
403. 

is called Oa word of God, in what sense. 
iii. 410:^by some the eerie of God. ib. ; 
— in bim only the Godhead dwelleth 
bodily, iii. 420, 423: — the only sovereign 
prophet, in the time of the Hew Teata- 
ment. aiL 430, 475 :— was both God Chat 
spake, and the prophet tn whom he 
qialie, ibid. 
Jtnu it Oititt, the preaching of this 
doctrine the only mark of a trie prophet 
iiL 425, 426, 495 :>-Jesus is Chrial, that 



in, the king of the Jews promised in the 
Old Testament, iii. 425, aW. 
Christiana masC take thnr 
aovcreigns for God's propheta. 
Christ wrought not miracles in bia own 
country, why. iiL 43 1 : — could 
his power in converting those whom hia> 
father had rejected. ibid.i — baa aatisHed 
for the sins of all that believe on hima, 
and rworercd the eternal life lost by 
Adam's sin, iiL 43S. 

the two men iu white clothing, wbat 
they said to the apostles looking apon 
Christ ascending, iii, 439 ;— aoundeth tg 
if Christ should come down to geveni 
men on earth eternally. iiL 440 :—''"" 
answer to the question of the Jei 
whoso wife die woman that had muri 



kingdom of heaven, when. iJL 441. 
by his words, that the drail are raiitd, m 
Mote* ihewtd vtc., he intended to proi 
the resurrection of the body, that is, (h 
immortality of man. iii. 442 : — his fon 
..... .1 -. fine the s_.l_ __' .1 

4B1 ;— IS for what cause calfid ( 
tiioiir. iii. 452 : — his discourse with Iht 
woman of Samaria, iii. 4H. 
declares bis kingdom not to be of 
world, iii. 456, 478, 460, 490, 509, . 
555, 560, 578. ii. 256. iv. 195. 
came to renew Ihe kingdom of hia' 
by his dooCrine. iiL 456, 560: — his 
ing again to reign over the elect 
kstly.what it shall be. iii 456, 176; 
his satistactiOQ for sin makes it not u 
just for God to puni.sh sinners witJi etc 
nal death, iii. 457,476: — but was such 
God was pleased to reqnire. ilud. ilud. 
is in what sense the batd of the Chordv i 
iii. 453. 

every Christian Subject to that 
weaflb whereof be is a member, iiL 460: 
— and to the commands of no other per- 
son, ibid. 

I'u'tian and civil war, in every ChrialiaD^ 
own breast, between the Chrittiaii and 
the man, whence, iii. 461. 
his three offices, rcdetmer, potior, and 
Hiy. iiL 475 : — his suiferings tlgm^ in 
the yearly atonement for sin under As 
Levitieal law. iiL 477. — was both iha 
tacrificsd goat and the acape-gouL 
—is the lamb of God, equivalent to bollt 
tbe goats, ibid. 

was not king of those he redeemed dar- 
ing bis sojourn on earth, iii. 477: — but 
by virtue of tlie pact in baptism tha 



fiiithful bound to obey him -Khpncvpr lie 
should take tfae kingdom upon him. ib. 
bis kingdom bej^a not till ilia reiur- 
Toction. iii. 478, 481, 490, 4SB, S5I, 562, 
578, 620, 625. U. 35S, 257, ii. 323. 
was the Mesdnb. iii. 478 : — and the so- 
vereign piophoL ibid. 
came to restore the kin^om of God bj 
the old oovanuit iiL479:— by a new 
covenant, ii. 251, 254, 257:— bis office 
twofold, to proelium himself the Christ, 
iii. 479 ;— and by teaching and mimolea 
to convert men. ibid. ii. 258. 



commanded to obe; those tbat sat in 
Moses' chair, iii 480; — and to pay tri- 
bnle to Cfpsar. iiL 480. ii. 147 :— in 
proving hiinsolf to be the Measiiih, did 
nothing contrary to the laws of the Jews. 
iiL 480 : — refiiaed Co take upon himaelf 
to be a jadge. ibid, 5B5, 368. ii. 258. 
is peculiBrly king of his elect br their 
pact in bnpdam. iii. 477, 481:— signifii>a 
tliBt he shatl reign in his human nature, 

by the eating at his (able, ia mpanC the 
caling of tfae tree of life. iii. 482. 
shall be kin^ no othemiae than as God's 
lieutenani iii. 4S3, 484. W. 329. 
it nas prophesied of iilm that he should 
be like in oflice (o Moaes. iii. 482: — bis 
actions, wherein they were like to those 
of Moses, ibid. 483. ii.aSS. iv. 191-2, 1B7. 
jQSIified the man that cost out devils in 
his name. iiL 483. 



gave his spirit to his apostles, not by im- 
position of hands, iii. 4^6. 
was God and Man. iii. 489, 498. 653. 
his ministers, unless kings, can require 
no obedience in his name. iiL 490, 492; 
— compares the regeneration to fishing, 

S. ilL 490 : — also to Isaven, mtriing qf 
tuunea which exclude compHdioB. 
iii. 491. iL 360: — his ministers, unless 
ciril sovereigns, can pimish no man for 
not believing or for contradicting Ihem. 
iiL 491: — Mt th«r lavrful authority to 
all princes, tofidel as well as Christian 
ibii; — in controversies of tariporattanX 
ters. ii. 271. 

every sincere Christian, has the sami 
liberty that was granted by Elisha ti 
Noaman. iii. 493, 494, 601. 
Jeiut ii Christ, the only Hrtlclo deatii for 
whieh deserves the name of taarlyrdom. 
iii. 496. 



tella his disciples, their office was lo mi- 
nialor, not to be ministered imlo. iii. 497: 
— gives his apostles power Co lui^veand 
retain sins, not absolutely, but condi- 



Jaai a QtriU, the only preaching of the 
Apostles. iiL 5 1 1, 549, 592, 596. ii. 309:— 
the import of this article, iii. 496, 498, 
511, 590, 597, 598, 603. ii. 306, 307 n. 



bid the Jews interpret their Scriptures 
for them Eel vea. iiL 512. 
the Christian Churches received for true 
doctrine the writings of the Apostles. 
iiL 517. 

came not to jndgs, but to save the world, 
iii. 519: — has subjected us to no other 
laws than those of the commonwealth, 
ibid. 6S7. iL 265 :— and the law of na- 
ture, ibid, ii 367 :— left not new laws to 
ohlige, but new doctrine to prepare us 
for the nexL ibid.: — sent his apostles as 
sheep unto wolves, not as kings to their 






L 520. iv 



the decrees made in the synods of the 
early Chrisdans. iii. 520. 
his power only to invite Co embrace Iho 
kingdom of God. iiL 521. ii. 258:- they 
that received not his doctrine, did not 
thatin sin, bat died in their sins, ilL 521. 
the Christians lived on a common stock 
in. the first times. iiL 523, 531. 
Ilia ministers in this age either cannot 
confer the graces which are signs of the 
Holy Ghost, or there are very few true 
believei^, or Chrial has very few minis- 
ters, iii 532. 

for the maiolenaDce of Mm and his 
apostles had a purse, iii 534:— and the 
frwgiftt of the faithM and those that 
were healed, ibid, : — ai^r the ascenaiun 
the Chriatians lived in common on the 
money made by the sale of their posses- 
si ons. iiL 634. 

ashed by the chief priests and cMers, ^ 
what autltnrily Ihoa doest ihtie Ihiigi. in. 
540 ; — baptized none, but eent his apos- 
tles and disciples to baptize. iiL 542. 
Jesui ij Christ, no other articles of faith 
required otherwise than as founded on 
that. iiL 549. 



come ho would celobrate the Pnasoter 
with Ihem no more. iiL Bflfl :— that one 
of them should betraj him. ibid. 
his words /nrf my aht^, not n power (o 
make 1bw8, but a command to [each. iii. 
SBO :— refoaed to tell his apostles when 
bis kingdom should come. ibid. : — was 
not scut bj his father to make laws iu 
this world, ibid. : — he that despiseth the 
counsel of tboae that are sent by him, 
dcspiaeth the counsel of Christ bimsolF. 
1563:— never aooepteth forced actions, 
but the inward coHTersion of the heart, 
iii. 665 : — IcK the doctors of bis Church 
to lead, not to drive men to bim. ibid, 
the Christian stoud in awe not of the 
empire of oji apostle, but or his reputa- 
tion amongst the faithfiil. iii. nib. 
he and his apostles have expressly com- 
manded us in all thin^ to be obedient to 
our sovereigns, iii. 568. 
his kin^om at the resurrection shall be 
a spiritual common weiiJth. iii. 57S. 
the Chriatlanigbethst has obliged him- 
self to receire Christ at his coming for 
hia king. iii. 980:— must not choose for 
his kinc in this world one tbnt would 
make hun violate bis faith, ibid, i — the 
ChrisEiiuis deposed not inRdel emperors 
becnnse they wanted forces, ibid.; — 
Christ might have had legions of angda, 
and wanted nut forcus to depose Cpjssr. 
ibid. 

Christiana must tolerate their heathen 
princes for conscience sake. iii. SSI, 602: 
— Chrisdun kings are but sul^ects of 
Christ iii. 581. 
his counsel to biicare offi^te prnpheli &c,, 

S'fcd not to the apostles, nor to Fetor, 
It to the multicuile of Jews that fol- 
lowed him into the mounlaina. iii 582: 
— adrised to let the com and tares grow 
up together to the day of judgment, ibid. : 
—did not give Peter tlie power of sopa- 



that 



ig^™ 



r Christian kings 
Babmit to the Homan jaa- 



his precept./sor aoi thme Oiat HBthehoib/ 
&C., when it has place in the case of the 
commands of sovereigns, iii. 5B5: — of 
futb in him, tho reward is remission of 
sins, ibid.: — makes our love to Qod and 
lo one another a fulfilling of tho law. ilL 
566 :^n Ms sermon on the Mount gave 
to the Jews no new laws, but expounded 
the biw of Moses to which they were 
already subject, iii. 587. 
Jaia a Chntt, the one article necessary 
to salvation. iiL 590. ii. 31)6-7, 312-13, 
316. iv, 34.1. 
the murks of the true Christ, to be of 



the stock of David, and born of a virgin. 
iii. 591,598. 

p-eached, that he was tfae king of t3 
Jews. iiL 591:— the inscription on h 
Cross. iiL 591, 481. iL SOB. iv. 178. 
wheresoever he saith, OtyfaiA hoik hs 
tAce,thB cause is some coofeasion direct^ 
or indirectly implying a belief tJiat Jen 
u Chriii. iii. 594. iL 313. iv. 177-8:— ft" 
the belief of this article we are to rqec 
the outbority of an angel &om heaven,; 
necesEary. iii. 59,';. ii. 310, 
shall come in the day of judgment to K 
store the kingdom of God m IsmeL ii 
597. 

he that hoMeth this foundation, Jam : 
CAriif, holdelh expressly all he aeet 
rightly deduced &om il, and implimtt 
all that is consequent thereunto, thoD^ 
he discern not the cousequenoe^ iiL 5! 
why in Christendom, ever rinoe t 
apostles, such jnstling, by foreign a 
civil war, such stumbUng at the aspeiit 
of fortune and little eminencea ■ --• ^ 
men. iii 604: — Ciiriatendom i: 
the dork. ibid. 

Christian men are already in tfae hi , 
dam of grace, iii. 606: — they that a: 
not against Christ, ore with him. m. 60 
his words thii a vo/ hodg, signify whi 
iii 611 ; — taken literally cannot ei'"' 
beyond the bruad consecmteil by C 
himself. iiL 613. 

his passion is a discharge of sin to 
that believe on him. iii 6H:— ant 
restitution of eternal life to them, i 
them only, ibid.: — his answer to 
apostles asking, mUt Hum at Ihit time red 
again Iht ktngdam lo Iirael. iii. 618 
agrees not with tho coming of hia hinSi 
dom at the resurrection, ibid. : —m 
words, if I Kill that he tarry till I tim 
&c., left OS a saying not nnderstood. ii 
619i — his words, verilt/ f lay into ya 
there be tome of than that lUmd here &I 
iii. 617^— have wrhaps relation It '*" 
Trati.Jigm-atiim.m. 619. 
where he saith that Abraham, I 
Jacob are living, speoks of the p> 
of God, and of their certitude t 
avain, not of life actual, iii. 634, 
his words, the children ofthii world mi 



his words, H^ho^oeWT ipeattlh amardagaa 
Ihi ion of man &c, hardly to be recondli 
witb all the doctrines now unammou^ 
reueived. iii. 629 :— .seem to mean the a 
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taken in the Christian Church as a pro- 
phecy concerning the times, ibid, 
his baptism in his own blood on the cross, 
iii 633. 

whether those that have not heard of or 
believed in Christ, may after the resur- 
rection be received into his kingdom, iii. 
633-4. 

his words, agree with thine adversary quickly 
&c, an allegory, iii. 634 :^-explained. 
ibid. : — ^his words, whotoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause &c. ibid. :— ex- 
plained, iii. 635. 

all judicature shall appertain to him and 
his apostles, iii 635. 
why he did not contradict or teach the 
contrary of phantasms being real things. 
iii. 640:— his speech in addressing devils, 
madness, fevers, the winds &c., was a 
mode of signifying the power of God's 
word. iii. 640-41 : — ^his temptation in the 
wilderness, iii. 641: — was not possessed 
by a spirit, but went of himself into the 
wilderness, iii. 642: — his carrying up 
and down from thence to the city, and 
thence to the mountain, was a vision. 
ibid. : — ^was led into the wilderness not 
by, but in the spirit, ibid, 
why Christ and his aposUes did not teach 
the people that there are no immate- 
rial spirits &c., a question more curious 
than useful, iii 643 : — Christ could have 
given to all men faith, piety &c., but 
gave it to some only. ibid. : — did not de- 
stroy all the difficulties of natural ques* 
tions, but left them to exercise our indus- 
try and reason, ibid, 
an image of Cupid &c., how it came to 
be called an image of our Saviour, iii.660. 
the new wine of Christianity will not fail 
in time to break the old empty bottles of 
Gentilism into which it has been poured, 
m. 663. 

no sin to preach Jesus Christ without 
waiting for orders from Rome. iiL 685. 
an universal sovereignty in all Christen- 
dom, how the pope obtained, iii. 689. 
the liberty of the primitive Christians 
restored, to follow Paul, Cephas, or 
Apollos, each man as he liketh best. iii. 
696 : — this liberty perhaps best. ibid, 
the canvassing for the great office of 
being Christ's lieutenant. iiL 697. 
the obedience due from Christian sub- 
jects to their Christian princes, not re- 
pugnant to the Christian religion, ii. pref. 
testifies in the Gospel, that there is no in- 
justice in giving to one man more than 
he merits, li. 34 : — ^is the le^slator of the 
divine law. ii. 52 : — ^in his kmgdom places 
righteousness and peaee together, ibid. :-r 



his law is the law of nature, with what 
one exception. iL 62. 
his reason for commanding not to marry 
her that is put away for adultery, ii. 62. 
was king of the Jews by hereditary right 
from David, ii. 147: — sent his disciples 
to take the ass and her colt in his right 
of king. ii. 147. iv. 179: — as king re- 
quired simple obedience, ibid, 
admonished Paul not to kick against the 
pricks, why. iL 209, n. 
prophecies concerning his restoring the 
kingdom of God by a new covenant ii. 
251: — concerning his humility &nd paS" 
sum, iL 253: — began to preach in the 
reign of Tiberius, ibid. : — that the king- 
dom of God was come, and that he was 
king. ibid. 

was equal to his father as touching his 
nature, but inferior as touching his right 
to the kingdom, ii. 254: — openly pro- 
fessed at his baptism that the kingdom 
was not his, but his father's, ibid. : — is 
called the kingdom of Christ, why. iL 255. 
the subjects of God, and his enemies, 
shall live mixed together till the second 
coming of Christ. iL 256. 
was like unto Moses, wherein. iL 258 : — 
that his first mission was not to govern, 
but to counsel and teach, proved by reason 
and by Scripture, ii. 259: — the Father 
Judgeth no man, but hath committed &c., to 
be understood of the day of judgment. iL 
260. 

what he propounds to the ruler as one 
part of the price of the kingdom of God, 
seU all that tfum hast &c. ii. 262: — contracts 
all the laws of God into two, love towards 
God, and love towards our neighbour, ii. 
263 : — ^his precepts, repent, be baptized 
&c., are not laws, but a calling to the 
faith, ii. 265. 

came not into the world to teach logic, ii. 
268 :^^enied that it belonged to him to 
give any precepts touching right, policy, 
or natural sciences, ii. 269 : — taught sub- 
jects in all controversies to obey the civil 
laws. ibid. 

the sum of his office, to teach all the 
means of salvation, ii. 269 : — it belonged 
to him, to teach those means as laws, by 
divine authority, ii. 270: — to forgive sins 
to the penitent, ibid.: — to teach such 
commandments of God as can be known 
by revelation only. ibid, 
has made no distmction of spiritual and 
temporal, ii. 271. 

is called the head of his body the Church, 
in what sense, ii. 279. 
his intent in instituting the power of 
remitting and retaining sins. ii. 286. 
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to Mlere in Cliril, whnt ii. flOfi, 
Juiui iM Ckriil, is HutiiciGnt for intcrr&I 
buUef, but not for oiiCw&rd profession, ii. 
306, n.1 — contains the whole symbol of 
thtt •posUoB. ii. 307, n. :— examples of 
men iSmltted into the kingdom of G-od 
for boliuf in this one »rticle, ibid. :— if 
usent lo all kniclesdirenely defined by 
(liters CburohoB, jrere necessary, ao- 
thint; would be moru difficult than tbe 
Cbristiui religion, u, 309-]0; — all other 
■rticlei built Ujnn the one, Jena it ChriiC 
ii. all: — connuus the 6uth of God and 
the Old TeanunenL ii. 313. 
his vrarda, jcunA bU Srriptiort &C., mean 
the (M(ITeslam«ait.iL3ia. 
the hypothesis of tlie Christian taith. 
that God ^>e>ks not bat by the Chrislian 
inteiptvlersofthe Scnpturt«,ii 315-16. 
whv called a ptiai Jbr et*r a/br lie mlcr 

or JHffrAwiK IT. ua. 

the dillictilly of obeying God or man, 
a oontramsy onknown amongil those 
Christiana that live under the temporal 
dominiaa of ihc pope, why. it. 171. — no 
man in ■ arisdan commonwealth can 
have occarion to deny obetfieace to pub- 
lie anthorit* on this cronnd. ir. ITS. 
all the expljoations of the article Janii 
CkruT, and ill evident inferenora ftxMn 
lh«nM, uw (unduwntal f<aints of ^Ih. 

IT. 1 Ti : — Chrisdans were noticed by the 
heaihea only by the naate of believing 
Otrinttnbra In^. it. ITS- 
the dispute in St. Paul's tine, iritetber a 
Christiaii Ofatile nucfat eat of anrthiBC 



nml Old iif kraTtn iiUn the grave. IT. 312. 
retnsed to tuke upon himself regaJ power 
apoD earth before hia assmnption. itS 
his blood nsa hnnuin blood, ir. 334. 

iv. 35*. 

the early Chrislians lived in common, 

and were charitable, iv. 3SB. 

never questioned, except by the Arian^ 

but IhU Christ was God eternal, and bit 

incarnation eternally decreed, iv. 334. 
CHSONirLES — the books of, written after 

die Cigitmty. iiL 371. 
Chrt^ostov — ihe sermons preached by 

bim to the Antiocluans. It. 286- 
CBmcB. — the first doctors of, how bv the 
'V betrayed tne ci- 
o Ihe enemy. L epk 



impleasiDg priests, in the Refbrmed ai 
well as in the Cbnrcb of Rome, the nn- 
gle cause of the change in region, iii 
109. 

Ilwpreat docfirsor, had began to estean 
Chnstiaa onperors not for sbe^dterds,, 
bat for sherp, and emperors — "tj_ 
|U& fw wdwu, U iriut '~ 



kw. h. 186. 



Cl«i>t Ima sm« the aonrnen^ eitlMT 
W the pope aiT«raaIly. IT. 189 :— or to a 
xpioL ansMMMieal or demoaalKal, ia 
cvctyaiBBMa«<eahk.iv. 19a 
vas (be lisktM ki^ ft Ae Jews, 
wen Bs fciitc flf ifae kin^4an of b(a»( 
it. I»l!— TMired ibc farm of poli^' 
n3«id by Moara, ibid. : — did aot laiaiii a 
ptimbood, why. it^ IWi— dw priost- 
IhmI ma n him h ldi«.iM.:-ms 



E^Und.: — practised [ooBa 
□aiiii& uHfi. 

not Ibe writer, but tbe anlhority at IbB 
Cha^d^ makelh Ihe book amnues' '" 
376. 

ifooe person, is tbe same thing wiUiUM 
coowtonnalth of Chrisdans. iiL 37^ 
Mi. K9. it. 337.— is caUed a comnimi 
wmdlh, whv. iii. 379. ii. 378 :— a dinn^ 
why. ibid. ibid.. — if not one pemo, bM 
■o aodMrity at aB. ilL 379. 
oa mmmnal Cbncb. imtes* the whoh 
BBBbo'af CbristiaBS be nrnted in ma 
raDDoawBakk. uL 379, tfiO, 57£. ir. S37> 
to add awa toOeOiotk. Ike ead af aiO^ 

; ura(4(s.iiL43lr-«>iaUBis, bn 

I fOcct «ily. ibid. 

' Ike Ckodi, or its Iswfid bsad, I 
" " " » ««dii ptvo to a . 

u iii U5-e:— if be pro- 
is Amp, then ike aal^eek 



ifmkearldrfi 

MT eanU; «MBy of tbe < 

SA bv Smb. bl 449. 



iL43«;- 



.ibad. 



inrt of Christians, ibid, it 2T6i— aamr 
dnies for the elect only. ibid. ibid.i- 

metiines a. congregation of professoi 

ChristiBmly. ibid. ibid. 



^H^ofChristiB 
^^■btHken fi 

^^^VS^iiiidon I 
^^-» Church 






lidon of. iiL 459. 
'*■ Church osaGQiblGd Bgainat the ' 
mand of the comoionweBlth, im tmlawful 
assemblj. iii. 460. it. 337. 
is the eanifl with B civil commonwealth 
of Christian men. iii. 460,54fi, 547, BC'J, 
S83, 639. iL 27B, 289,291.297, 315. 
is called a civil state, as ila subjects an? 
men. iiL 460:— a Ckurvli, as they are 
Christians, ibid. ; — fnceion and ciiil vai 
betneentheOkurcAiuid State, whence, ib. 
the assembly of the fiuthfui lil 501 :— 
or their rapreaentatiTe. ibid. ;— to them 
belonged to judge of the dnoerity of re- 
pfjitance. ibid. : — bufore the conversion 
of sovereigns, was the assembly of Chris- 



tiuiK ill the El 



e city, ii 



.502. 



found theirway inU) theChurch of 

«Kiinatjadge of manners but byexteniBl 
actions, iii. SOS: — which never nnUwful, 
■mless agiunsl tbe law of the cammoD- 
weallb. ibid. 

the CiOIioIk Church, before Constnnttne. 
iiL 517: — tbo style of the council of the 
nrimitivu Church. iiL S20. 
Kved upon a common alock rdaed out of 
the Toluntiry contributions of the faith- 
ful, at what time. iiL 523 : — the ordina- 
tion of spoatlcs was by tbe Church, iii. 
524-5: — an officer in the Church not 
made by any pfts, as of costing out 
devils &c, but clae calling and election to 
the charge of teaching.iii. 527: — elected 
their own ;ire§I^erj aadpoitor*. iiL 327: 
— and their dwd elileri. iiL 528 : — and 
their own deaamt. iii. 5.^2. 
no power coidd be taken from the Church 
to be bestowed on the bishops nf Rome, 
but by the civil sovereign, iii. 530: — 
Christian kings are the supreme paatora, 
and have the power of ordaining [lastoca, 
and to teach the Church, iii. 538. 
State and Church ore the same men. iii. 
546, 689: — the representant of a Chris- 
tian peoplo is the representant of the 
Church. liL 547, 601. 
St. Feter set np by Bellarmine as mo- 
narch of the Church, iii. 548, .'J43. 
Jant u Chriil, the sole foundation of his 
Church, iii. 549, 550, 99a. 

VOL. XI. 



;x. sxxiii 

if ft universal Church had a represcnl.int, 
then all Christendom were one common- 
wealth, and its sovereign were that re- 
presenlanC in things temporal and spi- 
ritual, iii. 5TR. 

in Christ's Church in all times false 
teachers that seek reputaUon vrith the 
people by &nlastical and false doctrines, 
iii. 584. 

nothing in the Scriritnres whence may 
be inferred iheinfallibili^oftheChnrch, 
iii. 589: — much less of any particular 
Church, ibid. 

the Church that can make laws, is tlie 
commonwealth. iiL 600;— the laws of, 
are part of the civil law. ibid, 
enjoys not, oa the land of Goshen, all 
the lieht necessary to perform the work 
of God. iiL 604. 

the wrcsldng of the Scriptm^s (o prove 
the kingdom of God to be the preseat 
Church, the greatest and main abuBB of 
them, iii 605; — to the error that the 
present Church is Christ's kingdom, is 
consequent that there bo some intin rc- 
presentitig his person to all Christians. 

the Church of Rome tolerates Jews, 
Turks, and Gentiles, why. iii. G09. 
the doctrine of the Church respoctin<i; 
the existence of tbe soul till the resnr- 

the Holy Ghost resideth id the Church. 
iiL 630: — to speak against the Holy 
Ghost, is to speak against the Church. 

jiretended by the Itomon Church that 
(he sonls of men ore now tormented in 
purgatory, iii. 631. 

the doctanne of igilrila incorporeal has pre- 
vailed in the Chnreh. iii. 644;— that in 
the primitive Church there were many 
demnniaos and few madmen, in these 
times many madmen but few demoniacs, 
proceeds from a change of names, not of 
natures. iiL 644 : — tho extraordinary 
gifts of the primitive Church, why origi- 
nally given, and why since taken Hwny. 

the Roman Chncch, its worship of saints 
and images. iiL 656-8!^thB errors 
brought into the Church from the eitiilies 
and aacscat of Aristotle, iii. 67 1-5. 
a constitution of the Church requires in 
those that con^ually attend die albir 
and administration of tbe Eiicli'iri^t, a 
continual abstinence of women. iiL GSt. 
(o the error that the Church now mili- 
lanC is the kingdom of God, are annexed 
what benefits. iLL 389. 693 : — U the cause 
of the present spiritual darkness, iii. 693 : 



— Uic conscciuenrca that foliowed upon 
thai dnctriau being received, iii. S97. 
Ibo Church and thu commonwealth, are 
the same persoDa. iii. 6S9; — ifthcChnrch 
now on earth ia the kingdom of Christ, 
h« has some Ueuteiuutt here to inform 
ns of his cominandmeiita. ibid. 
tha ministers of, in England, seemed to 
iiaiirp an indcpendanc; of the civil power, 
iii neO: — hut acknowledged a right in 
tlic kioe; to deprire them of their office 
ut his pTeuure, ibid, 
signifies sometimes those that are met 
toguther to deliberate or jndge. ii. 3TTi; 
— aa a exmcil or tynod. ibid. : —the word, 
in ItU a la tiie ChunA &c, signifies what, 
ii. S77. 

cannot haTe rights and actions atcribated 
to it without a lawful power < 
bling. iL3TTi — and a lawfhl power of 
obliging every man to be present in coin- 
vocHtioii. ii. iTS : — manj commonwealths 
maj become one OidrcJI, but no other- 
wise thsn as Uiej may become one «»■- 

an nmtrtai Clinrch, is a mystical bod^ 
whereof Christ is the head. ii. ST9: — is 
not one person, ibid.: — is no perKm. ii 
aso, 291;— to bf the ruler of an noi- 
verm] Chnrch, is to br the nilrr of «ll 
Christiuis in the world, ii 
Roman Church went not beyond the 
limits of the empire, ii 9T9i' 
•mivmaL ibid.: — its autlmi^r • 
Churches after the dirision of tbo rmpiie. 
might arise whence iUd. 
the Chorch had alwnja the Aclioa of i 
owndootora fbronUoatioti.ii. 981-3; 
no man could oonstitiitc a doctor without 
the permission of the Chonb. ii. 383 
lo (he Church belongs the interprctal 
of the Scriptures, ii. S93. 
allChrislian oommooiFFallhs aTe<4inTches 
endowed with aulhority in iptntim/ mai- 
lers, ii S9S. 

they that do not inwirdlv assent to every 
article defined by the Church, but sub- 
mit without contradicting wilt not be 
etenullj damned. iL 30*, n. 
IbcChnrdinotto be believed, if it l«9ch 



Bot it upon tba Church, ii 311 
odwr doctrinesan not lo be ooDiradtcted. 
but ivquirc not aa imnatiJ failti. a. ^\*. 
3I«,3I». 



_ . A obey the c£orpl> of 

CfaiM, aa An w«nkl obn km, it 
Mtku.ai?. 



of God b J feith 

Church. IV. 65,66: — their interpretation 

the hit-rsrchy of [he Church in the time 
of our Saviour consisted of what iv. 192 
-3 :— in the time of the apostles, of what, 
iv. 194:— for the future cflebration of 
Mb sacrifice Christ annexed the priest- 
hood to those a;(pranled by him lo go- 
vern the Church, iv. 193. 
if ell the Churches in the world should 
renounce the Christian faith, this is no 
sufficdont authority for the members to 
do the aune. iv. 198. 
without its head, is mut«. iv. 340: — the 
bead of the Chnreh may not only give 
the power, bnt also eierdse the act of 
consecntlion if he please, iv. 345. 
how heresy first entered into Christ's 
Chnreh. iv. 389: — the remedy, wbnt. 
ibid.: — the Roman Church, how its 
powOT grew up apace after the four first 
gcnerarcoaitciLs. iv. 402. 
the authority of the Church depends 
wholly on the regal power, vii 5. 
Ciceno— his abstract names, Affittg, £«■ 
fH&fy, i, 33 :—nTB of philosophers, Ihitt 

there is nothing so absurd but may bu 
found in their books, iii 3S, G6a ; — op- 
poses inAuHuify to complaisaoce. iL 36. 

■" - ° -^ in what 



i 



i]48. t 



310. 



grotmded his civil doctrine on the opi- 
nion ofthe Bomans. iii 309 : — b passion- 
ate defender of liberty, iii.233 ;— grounds 
all property on the civil law. ibid. : — has 
treated of iinr in general, iii 25 1 : — Bays 
that exile was not a punishment in Rome, 
iii 303- 4 : — bnt a refuge of men in dan- 
ger, iii 304. 

would be posed by the Latin of the 
school-divines, iii 686 : — his honourable 
mentioa of one of the Cassii iii. 638: — 
one of the moral philwophers after So- 
cntcji. ii preC 

held lyrannicade to he deserving of the 
greatest praise, ii. 153 :~-gaTe the names 
of n^ and B*iM$ as hispasdons directed 
him. iv. 311; — makes tlte idolatry of tha m 
Bomans better than the religion ' * 
■lews. iv. 387. 
excused hj tin senate from being « 
(oln9twilliADtany.il """ 
in ddnKV of IClo. iv. 
by A ujnutua M Antony, vi. 353. 
spnks of kinss obI^ as of wolves, -n 
CiacLB — the ggaanbod UiereoC i ' 



3, IgS, IflS, 191, 193-8: — ini 
centric circles, arcs of tbe same angle 
to one another aa the circumferences, i. 
IBS: — of BCra^ht lines from the centro 
of a circle to the taugcnC i. 188. 
the (oicumferenues of ctrclos ir 
Bnother Ks their diamelera. i. 191: — tht? 
subtcnaea of equal angles in difierent 
circles, are to one another as the am 
they subtend, i. 193:— whit determine!! 
the bending of a etraigibt liuo into thi 
rarcumferenoe of a circlB. L 135 : — thi 
curtatioD of the lesser circle, la greatei 
than that of the greater. 1. 197. 
the angle made bj a, straight line and 
the arc of a circle, is equal Ui the angli 
made by the same strai^t line and tbt 
tangent la the point of cancurrence. i. 
198;^ — the way ef a body moved in e 
drole, ia oompounded of innumerable 
straight lines, each less tJian any that 
con be ^ven. i. 3IG. 
the space within the radius and a spiral, 
ix auiird part of the nhole circle, i. SG3: 
— the radii of a circle are so many sec- 
tors, ibid. 

the Sgure made by mean proportionals 
nontinually taken betwuen tbo radius 
and that part of tho mdiua nitlua tlm 
spird, will be equal Co half of the uirole, 
L 264: — in comparing tbo arc of a circle 
nith a Etrdght line, many and great 

time have eioreised their wit. i. 287 : — 
their ptduB rilified by envy. ibid. ;— the 
couparison has been brought within 
how mnch of the truth, i. 288 : — the im- 
provement, if the benefit be considered, 
&Itle or none, why. ibid. : — the real be- 
nefit to follow, consists in enabling na to 
divide an angle in any proportion, ibid. : 
— the comparison not to be done by 
aritiuDetic, ibid. 

to find the dimeosiona of the circle by 
lines. L 289 :■ — to find the same by argu- 
ments drawn &om the nature of the 
CQTvity of tho circle, i. 294:- to tind the 
gome by another method, i. 301-7: — tho 
cnrvity of the arc of a circle is every 
where uniform, i. B94-S ;— the perimeter 
is a uniform Hne. i. 295 :— the flexion of 
the larger arc ia greater than that of the 
smaller arc of tho same circle, in pro- 
portion to the arcs themselres. ibid. :— 
the currity of equal arcs in unequal cir- 
des, ia in reciprocal proporlion to that 
of thoir radii, i. 295. 
to find a BtraigbC line eqoal to any given 
BTO, not greater than the arc of a quad- 
rant i. 39S-B: — if tbo arc of a quadrant, 
I ifae radias, and a third lino he continuol 



EX. XXXV 

proportionals, then the arc of half tho 
quaiilrant, half the chord of [he qiiadrinl, 
and the third line, will also be oontinual 
proporlionals. i. 301; — the radius, the 
arc of the half-quadrant, tho sine of 4!i 
degrees, and hall tho radius, are propor- 
tioDuia. ibid. 

the squaring of a jpveo Sector of a circle, 
whence to be deduced, i. 307. 

ClRciTMcistoN — the sacramen t of, instituted 
by God. iii. 398, 483. ii. 228 :— it and the 
PaiKver, tbo SBcramenta of the Old Tea- 
tament. iil. 406 : — woa omitted in tbo 
wilderness, and restored on coming into 
the land of promise, iii. 483. ii. 263. 
what it was under the Old Covenant, tbut 
baptiim is under the iPciu. iL 263 : — served 
only ibr a manorial, ibid. 

ClHCDMSCBTPTIVE KT BSFimTlVE— terms 

signifying nothing, and used in Latin 
only that the vanity of them may be 
concealed, iii. G7S-6. iv. 296-7. 

Citation — not esteemed an ornament 
amongst the ancients, iii. 712: — is acus- 
lom of lale time. iii. 711-13. 

DisClTG — nothing in it contrary to tb» 
word of God, or good manners, or to the 
public tranquillity .iii.7 13 : — iloeanotmed 
dlu with the civil lans of any particular 
uation whAtsoCTer. ii, ded. ;— describes 
the duties of men, first as fan, next as 
Chrlatiaas. ii. pref. : — takes its beginning 
from the matter of civil goTemment, and 
procoeds theocetoitsgeneration and form, 
ibid. : — the part called lAberly, contains 
what. ibid. : — the part DoBBnion, what 
ibid.: — the port Bidis«m, what. ibid. : — 
the reasons which moved the writing of 
De Cirt. ibid. :^the rules to liimaelf by 
the writer, to leave the determinatiofl of 
tho justice of all single actions to the 
law, not to dispute what are the laws of 
any government in pardcnlar, nor lo ap- 
pear to think that leas obedience is duo 
in on oriMtocraey or danorrary than in a 
mtmarchy. ibid.; — to dispute no doctrines 
of theologians, save those which deny 
the obedience of subjii'ta and shake [ht; 
foiindiitioDS of government, ibid.:— wus 
privutoly dispersed amongst the author's 
friends before being published, ibid.: — 
thepointsmost bitterly excepted against, 
that the civil power was made too huge, 
liberty of conscience 'taken away, and 
kings set above the laws. ibid. : — these 
esceptionaby whom taken, ibid. : — these 
koota therenpuQ tied by the author some- 
what fesler.iliid. : — the itnnotationa added 
for the sake of whom. ibid. : — delivers so 
much oniy of the Ian of nature as relates 
to peace, li. 49:— in it is eiphiined the 



nhnUi law, liol ihc whale daetriiic of 

Christ, ii. ea. 

BnmhaU'a Otftclioiu to it. iv. sag. 
k iboTt Bum uf it, done in French, with 
whtt title, vii. 333-.— by Sorboriiis. ibid.; 
— iU tMtimon/ lYom GsascndDs and 
Morwuniu. ibid. : — tho doctrine geoe- 
nlly rrocircd bv all the clcrgr, except 
whum-ibid. 
Civn. — the rinf Mithotity is more li^le, 
MtuI Muida in tha clmnr light of nitnnl 
rauon ihM Ifaa ytoxV in. SIT. 

ClVtT49— n^lics a cowHBUnnitA. iu. I5S, 
SMi— is oonstitnbKl bow. ilL 138. 

Ci.4VTva— takos what Rir the arc of a 
*ph«rical an^lD. riu 16) ; — dmics tlie 



>f part* Is make « total ni. £35^ 344. 

CUUWMT— tlH> first Bifhop of none ttlet 
St. IVtar. iii. ars, S±l :— collmed the 
Canons of tlw Aposlln. ibid. ibid. 

Ctjnav— ia Eo^hutd, Fraiter, and Q(d- 
land, bTAuehl into a nnMalkio of ij;na- 
ranm and ttmi, bow. Si. lOS;— the di»- 
Undiaa of obw ud )b^ Mt in n 
■ lit* IJHM «f qJ MWa dn acmno 
nrttr. iii. S»;— «me wbenn. vL t 
lb* MUM <*q». wfccvea, iii US.— 
oiia wW. iii. MM. 

tkrr nndir cbcj^, vkf u«M|« bMi dM 
tritiMm Mid (rihuals of emy CkriniaB 
fMtn.lii. OM. 
■aa n^^ i 4i9a«l M dM chiS7. vk^- fit. 



tlie generation o£. shews that the son has 
greater power of elevating waters than 
aie moon. i. 440: — bitw formed by the 
fermentation of the air. i. 450, 4^8, 483. 
vii 40, 113. 

become coneealed abore. L 456. vii- 47 : 
— generate b^tening, how. L 457: — the 
etherial subataiice of air enctosed in 
clouds, is aqneeied out bj then. 1 470, 
4SI. (iL 48: — hoir the; may become 
(nueo. L 473, 481. vii. 47,126: — bow 
thej then cause thunder and lightening, 
i 491. Tji. 47, 49-50, 186. 
clouds both ascend and descend again 
owing to the simple motion of the sun. 

a fnnai doud the cuue of the eclipse of 
the mooQ obfierred bv Mirstlin. L 483: 
—and of two sons seen a( once. ibid. iii. 
50:— why not of cameU. i. 483-4. 
the doDd that wcat Itdbre the army of 
Isxd to the Bed Sea. in. »l: — wtsaa 
angriof God.ifatd. 
Cix»--ia natter ^ gmawmoieat, when 
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^ —of nishl. ibid. :— of I. 

■j^. vi. 95: — his five conaideralioiis of 

■Airnjr. vi, 96:— Ms eipIftQotion of the 

rlbw wlierebj bereticswere burnt in the 
"Sie of Elixdwlh aud James i. vi. lOG : 
gays tguity and caniiiun-/au' are all one. 
TL 113: — tlie summary of hia deficiencies. 
vL 119-31 ;^hi8 distinodon olJadgmBiU, 
vi. 125 :— omits the judgment Bgaiaat 
heresy, why. vi. 128. 
did not undersCaDd his books of cammon- 
law. vi 1S9 : — in no autlior of the law 
of England weaker reusoniog than in his 
Jnttiluta, vi 144: — oonlain no better 
thingB than other authors that treat of 
bw as a Ecicnce. itud. : — his origin of 
■Stanati. n. 157. 

— hy making the air more pressing, 
peth the action of the stars npoit tlie 
eyw. i. 400: — the endeavour inwards of 
tne spirits and fluid parts produces in lis 
cold. i. 4S6: — the cause of cold, how to 
be found, i. 467. 

why greater near the poles of the eartli 
than further off. i. 471;^ — -wby less in 
rsouy than in clear weather, i. 473. 
tbe cause of, what vii 130-1:— is not 
privation of heat, ibid.: — the cause of 
iLe great cold about the poles of the 
ecliptic, vii, 121:— is greater then sbont 
the poles of Che equator, why. viL 1 23. 

CoLONT — coloniea are the children of the 
common wealth.iij. S39:— are independent 
oommonweaJths, when. iii. 239: — or 
provioces and parts of their metropolis. 
liL 340 : — their riglits depend on tbeir 
letters, ibid. 

the Lmd of new colonies, how it should 
be dealt with. iii. 335. 

Coi/>Dn — cannot be remembered without 
present patterns, i. 13: — is nothing but 
perturbed lighL i. 404, 459. iv. 7, 37 : — 
all colours hetni; a mixture of black and 
while, whence they proceed, i. 465. 
colour and shape is all the knowledge 
we have of bodies by the sense of sight. 
Iv. 3:— are supposed to be the very qua- 
lities of the objects themselves, why. iv. 
4: — must be the same thing with sight, 
why, iv. 7 : — their difference, what. ibid. 
the pleasure of the eye consists in equa- 
lity of colonr. iv. 36. 

CoMEt' — why the cause of comets cannot 
be frozen clouds, L 4S3-4: — the disqui- 
mlion of their cause left to others, i. 
4S4. viL 105-6: — nothing yet published 
worth considering, ibid. 

CoMMAHD— saith da Oiit, without expect- 
ing other reason than the will of him 
that i<aysiLiiL241 :— he that commands, 
itenda his <rtrn benefit, ibid, -. — for the 



quires lo be sweetened by the tunc and 



le of coonsel. i 



.344. 



ifostation of the will 
of him that commands, iii. 3S7:— is the 
right of commanding so often as nature 
allows it possible, ii. 104 : — is law, when, 
iv. 75, 305:— the reason of our actions 
is in (ho eommand. when. it. S05. 
the command of him whose command 
is n low in one thing, is law in every- 
thing, iv. 232. 

CoMHANDMENTa— Iho Jtrif violated by sub- 
jeeta desiring change of government iii. 
327 : — the lecond, by the worship of po- 
nular men. ibid.: — the (hi'nj, by speaking 
ll! of, and dispoting the will of the sove- 
reign, iii. 338. 

the first table of, contains Che sum of 
God's absoluCo power, both as God and 
aa king of the Jews by pact ill 328-9, 
513. 

ihe Jifth, accords with the duty of sove- 
reigns in instructing children, iii. 339: 
— the lieth Co the nnU, as to the instruc- 
tion of the people to abstiun from doing 
injury, iii 330: — the ieutt. ibid, 
the Isecond table reduced to the com- 
mandment of mutual charity, iii. 330, 
a 1 3 :— the first table, to the love of Qod . 
ibid. 

were delivered by God lo Moses, iii. 51 3. 
ii. 334; — were mode laws by God him- 
self. iiL 514 :— aU the second Cable laws 
of nature, ibid.: — Co all people, ibid. : — 
the Srst peculiar tA the Isnielites. ibid, 
nothing in the Ark but the Ten Com- 
mandments, iii. 515. 

what are the commandments given us 
by God to be obeyed, iii. 586. 

Cdhherce — indifi'erence of, is a law of 
nature, iv. 101. 

CdhHISSION — the High.iv. 404-6. vi. 104-!j : 
—of Array, vi. 312. 

CoKMODl— whom the Latins so call. iii. 139. 

Commodity — the greatest commodities of 
mankind, what i. 7. 

commodildes of the laud and sea, /areit/n 
and nurice. iiL 332 :— saperflnous, are 
: disposed of, how. iii. 333. 

CoMMOona — aftectad mastery in the art of 
a gladiator, why. iv. 33. 

Common — of the use of things in common, 
one of the laws of nature, iii. 143. il 40: 
— from it arises contention and all kind 
of calamities, ii. ded. 

Commons — house of, men by command oE 
the king sent up by the people to carry 
their petitions, and give him, if hepor- 
mitted it, their advice. iiL 173. vi. 261 : 
— its orders resemble the decrees of the 



on Ibo kinc coming to arize tho five 
tnembora, i^onrDu into the city. li. 263 : 
— returns hy w»ter in triumph, ibid. 
dMiareg that wiiatorer tho Houea of 
Comiuuiu eiiHcta is law, whether the 
Lords ouncur or no. vL 353. 






presentHtive of the 



whole nation, but of the Commonaooly. 
vi. 389, 
Comhokwbalth— itspropertieahoirto 
known, i. 1 1 : — the caasea of, nnd neci 
aiCy of conatitutiug, in whut war arrir 
at, i. 73-4. 

the great LBViATHiN, in Latin cmrj 
iii. iatrod.: — ia an arCificia] miui. ibid. 
he that is to rovem onu, must read 
himself msnkmd. iii. introd. 
the rale of good vad evil, in u comma 
wealth, to tra taken from the person that 
represenbt il. iii. 41. 
is tho greatcat of human powers, iii. 74: 
— ita person is the fountain of liouour. 
iii 79; — the fntour of, is power, ibid, 
tho fouDilers of all commonwealtfas, cal- 
tivators of what religion, iii, 99: — iht 
peace of the Gentile commonwealths 
aima! at and maintained by iuBtitutions 
of religion, iii. 103-4:^ — fear of the power 
of men not sufHcicnt, before civil society, 
to keep men to their promises, iii. 129. 
'- ' '■' coennve power. 

) property, ibid. 833:— no 



uujit 



, ibid. ■ 



in commouwealtlu, men ma; rei 
others their debts, but not robbei 
cither Ttolenves, why. iiL 137. ii 3 
the final cuue and end of its institution, 
self-conservation, ill 1S3. iv. 161. 
bron^t into distraction and civil war by 
men thinking Ihcmaelves wiser and bet- 
ter able to gotem the pahlic than tbe 
r«at. uL 136. 

instituted by the covenant of everj' man 
with every man in what words, iii. 153, 




is declared by thi> major part 
Hmaenting. iu. 163: — [hoy timt 
into tho eongregtiion for the 
L of tbe conunoDwealth, or 

whose oonMnt is not asked, what is th^ 

condition, iii. 163. iL 71, t43. 

the difli»«nce of, consists in the diOer- 



— of commonwealths, but three kinds. 
iii. 171, 177 ;— monarchjr, democracy, 
and aristocracy, ibid. ibid, ii 93: — the 
difference in, conusta not in the dilitr' 
ence of power, but of aptitude for ita 
end, the peace and security of the peo- 
ple, ill 173. 

every commoawealth tho sovcrrignty 
whereof is in an asaembly, is as if it were 
in a child, iii 177 : — has need of cuitoda 
iibcrtatii. ibid. : — ofteuer than in&nt 
kings, deprived of its power by its pro- 
tector or tutor, ibid. 

all forms of commonwealth, apparently 
different, reducible to the above three 
forms, iii 178: — without the power in 
some one of electing the sBCcessor of an 
elective kin^, the commonwealth dieth 
with him. iii. 178. 

in instituting commonwealth, the same 
order that was taken for an artificial 
man, must be also taken for an artificial 
w^roity of life. iii. ISO. 
commonwealth by ac7Ui>ifiDM,iaao(^uired 
by force, iu. 185 : — in what way. ibid. : 
— commonwealths erected for the moat 
part by fathers, not mothers of families, 
iii. 187. 

no great inconvemenoe in it but what 
proceeds from the subjects' disobedienoe 
and breach of the covenants that gave it 
being, iii. 1 95; — in commonwealths long- 
lived, the aovereign power was undis- 
puted by the subjects, iii. 195: — the skill 
of making and muntaining consists in 
certuD ndes, not in practice, iii 195-6. 
eommoDwealtha are amongst llieinselves 
in the same state in which men are in n 
state of nature, iii SOI. ii. pref. ii, 6, n. 
141, S94: — live in thocimdition of u per- 
petual war, upon the confines of battle, 
their frontiers armed, and cannons plant- 
ed elft iljid. ibid. iHd. iHd.:— whether 
the commonwealth be monarchical or 
popular, the freedom in it is still the 



the sovereigiitj tho soul of Ihe common- 
wealth, iii 208,316,321,577. ii 89:— 
DO representative in anj' commonwealth 
but the sovereign, or so far OS he shall 
gii-e leave, iii 911. 

the nutrition of a commonwealth coniistB 
in what. iii. 233: — the territory of no 
commonwealth ]»Dduccs all things need- 
liil 1i)r the maincenance and motion of the 
whole body. iii. 3S3 ;— commonwealths 
without territory more than enough for 
habitation, have maiutaiuod and < 



eised their power, bow. Ibiii. : — may 
retain a portioa in the distribution of the 
land, iii 235:— but the some in vain. iii. 
33S: — tends to the diasoliidoa of tJie 
commonwealth, why. ibid, 
commonwetllhs can enduTE no diet, iii. 
2S6: — the eipenaes of, limited not by 
tbeir own appetites, but by those of tlieir 
nmghbonrs. ibid. 

the knovrlcd^ required for the buuineas 
of the commonwealth, is what iii. S46. 
no great popular oommonwealth ever 
kept no. liut by what monnB. iii. S5U:^ 
never by tbc open coiutiillations of the 
asBembly. ibid, r— very little common- 
wenJtbs can last no loncer tban the je*- 
Jonay nf their potent neighboiira. iii.250. 
the commonwealth alone prescribes the 
rules called laws. iii. 2S2. 
is QO pccaon. iii. 252;— ciin act only by 
the FepresentstiTe, that is, the sovereign. 
ibid. ; — tbe two suns of the common- 
wealth sail] by the lawyers to be Jbrce 
and jwJuB. iii. S56: — one in thu tiyig , the 
other in parliament, ibid.: — ia in its 
represenlaiive but one person. iiL2S6: 
— the will of the person of the common- 
wealth slwuyE supposed 
equity and reason. iiL 259. 
the memory of the first 
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t of men's 

in no part of the world sre men per- 
mitted to pretend oChec commandments 
of God, than what lire declared for such 
by the commonwealth, iii. 275 : — in 
everything not regulated by the com- 
monwealth, it ia equity that a mau enjoy 
■^'- Uber^. ibid. 

" e first movers of diBtnrbanco in a 
lonweattb, few live long enou";b to 
tbeir new desisns estwlished. iii. 

. i. 287; 
— fects agsunst the security of thi 
moQwealth, greater crimes than against 
plivate persons, iii. 293-4. 
Its right of pmiiabing, not grounded on 
the |;ift dF the subjecL iii 297 ;— by tbc 
insHtntion of commonwealth, men art 
not bound to serve it without reward 
unless the serrice cannot otherwise tx 
done. iii. 306. 

might, if men had the reason they pre- 
tend to, be secured from perishing; by 
intenul disMBe. iii. 308; — the fault of 
their dissolution lies in (he makers, ibid. 
T03-6 : — amongst tbc infirmities of 
commonwealth IS one resembling tbnt i 
the nattml body proceeding from defec- 



;x. xxxix 

tuous proercalion. iiL 309: — the disease 
of tbe commonwealth contracted from 
the aband oninent of tbe necessary powers 
of sovereign ty,rcaeaiblos that of children 
gotten by diseased parents, subject to 
untimely death, or brwJung out into biles 
nod scabs, ibid. ^ — diseases of the com- 
monwealth prooeeding from tbe poison 
of seditious doctrine. iu.3I0-l3. iT.2O0. 
in commonwealths, the measure of good 
and evil actions is the civil law. lit. 310: 
—and the judge, the person of the com- 
monwealth, iii 311. 

Id divide tbe commonwealth, is to dis- 
aolte it. iii. 313. 

■nun disposed &om the example of dif- 
ferent guvemment in neighbouring com- 
manwealtbs ia alteration in the form of 
their owu. iii. 314. 

tbe oivil power, and the power of the 
cummonwcalth, the same thing, iii. 316: 
— supremacy and tbe power of making 
canons, implietb a commonwealth, ibid.: 
— when the civil and the ghostly power 
appose eooh other, tbe commonwealth is 
in danger of dissolution, iii. 317: — also 
from tbe division of tbe three powers, 
or levying money, of conduct and com- 
mand, and of making laws. ill. 3IH. 
viLted moiuircAi/, a divisioa of the com- 
monwealth into three factions, iii. 318: 
—a disease of the commonweattb, re- 
sembling a man with another man grow- 
ing out of bis side. iii. 31S:— the diffi- 
culty of raising money, a disease in tbe 
commonwealth, ibid.: — arisetb, whence, 
ibid.: — resembles tbe diatemper of astie, 
ibid. ;— its disease of pleurisy, what iii. 
320: — the popularity of its potent sub- 
jecta, Uke to the effects of witchcraft, 
ibid: — the immoderate greatness of a 
tovra, an infirmity of the coininonwealtb, 
iii. 321 ;— the great number of corpor- 
aldons, like worms in tbc entrails of 
the natnral man. ibid. : — the liberty of 
disputing agoinst absolute power, in- 
fests tbe commonwealth like aiearida in 
the body natiu^L ibid.: — also, the appe- 
tite of enlarging dominion, ibid, 
the commonwealth is diiio/sed, when. iii. 
321. 

(bat whatever a man may acquire by 
force or fraud is bis, not in state of na- 
ture only, but also in a commonwealth, 
maintained by some. iii. 324: — common- 
wcaitha first constituted, imperfect and 
apt to relapse into disorder, ihid. : — but 
may, by industrious meditaljon, be made 
eicEpt by external violence everlasting, 
ibid.:— they that go about by disobedi- 
ence tfl reionn the oommonwealth, shall 
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find OiBjthefeby destroy it. iiL327:— 
its ruiD, haw brought about by partia 
lity in ftdmioiiiteriug justice towarda tbc 
great, iii. 333. 

ought to proridQ far the mainleniiuce o 
Eucfa w Dj ineiitiibte afuidvnt become 
unable to luBiataiD themselves, iii. 354. 
its ruin more assured, though oivil war 
mny be deferred, by bribes for pemie 
besloned on patent onibitiDus aobjects. 
iii. 338 ; — ^ta know who eipcoCeth benefit 
from the troubles of the commoD wealth, 
the signs are what, iii 339, 
the law of nature is the law of common- 
wedths nmongst each other, iii 342. 
a cummon wealth without sovereign 
power, is a word without substance. iiL 
343, 

ought to exhibit to God but one worship. 
iii 355 : — where many sorts allowed, the 
commonwealth cannot be said to be of 
an; religion, ibid. : — can do by the laws 
civil, whatsoever may ho done by par- 
dciUar men where no law but reason, 
ibid. : — mn make do laws but those mode 
by the will of the soyoreiRn. ihid, ; — or- 
daina which of actions indiffereut shstl 
bo used by the subject in public worship, 
iii 356. 

no commonwealth can stand, where any 
nther thun the BDverm(,'n has the poner 
of ^ving greater rewards and punish- 
ments than life and death, iii. 437. 
no power on earth, which all common- 
wealths are hound to obey. iii. 46U ; — the 
governor in every commonwealth, both 
ut state Bud religion, must he one. iii. 
463:— the fonndcr of a commonwealth 
must needs have sovereign power so loug 
as he is about it, iii 465. ii. S41. 
whoever in a Christian commonwealth 
holds the place of Moses, is the sole 
messenger and interpreter of God's com- 
mandments, iii. 46";^QO Christian com- 
monwealth before the conversion of 
kings. iiL 4B5-e. 

the institu^on of commonwealth, as it 
uniteth many men iiit« one common- 
wealth, so it dissociates one commuD- 
weallh from another, iiL fi07 :— the mem- 
bers of, cohere together, but depend onty 
on the sovereign, not on each other, iii. 
S76-7. 

spiritnal commonwealth, in this world 
none. iii. .^76:— is the same with the 
kingdom of Christ ibid. ; — can be none 
of men whose bodies are yet in the flesh, 
ibid. 

there can be no contradiction between 
the laws of God, and those of a Christiui 
commonwealth, iii, 60). 



till the erection of great commonwealth », 
men have no leisure from procurii 
necessities of life and de&ndin? 
selvesogunstthdr neighbours, iii.' 
— commonwealth is the mother of patee 
and Itiaure, m. 666. 

ficarcelj a commonwealth in the world, 
wliose beginning can in conaoience b« 
justified, ill. 70S; — one of the 
feotual seeds of the death of 

wealths, that the conqueror _._ 

right on the goodness of his caun, not 
on poatMiion. ibid. :— another, toletalioa 
of the hatred of tyranny, ibid.: — the pro- 
sumption of subsequent ratificatiim of' 
acts done without law or eommiuioa, 
when necessary to the safety of the 
commonwealth, iii, 708-9. 
the will of ail sobjeots together, if tba 
will of the representative & excepted, ia 
not to be called a commoruBadth. iL 69. 
commonwealth natural, as pateroal or 
despotical, and by iaalitatioa or paHHeai 
ii 70-71: — cannot lake up arms i^ainst 
itself, ii 73, 

the coiudtucHt assembly of a common- 
wealth, ii. 73-4. iii. 159, 162. 
the nature of a commonwealth oonsistt 
in the subjection of the wills of all tho 
subjects in all things necessary for peace 
011(1 defence. iL 74. 

if one can command under pain of na- 
tural death, and another onder ptun of 
eternal death, tbe commonwealth is dis- 
solved, ii. 78. 

a perfect commonwealth, that wher^ 
the right of tbe private sword is 
''""'" ' rcommon 

verei^ty. 



ii. 8l,n,:— is not obliged by tha ciril 
lows, ii 83 :— nor to a subject, ibid. 1S4 : 
— in every commonwealth, there is some 
one man, or assembly of men, that hath 
a power limited only hy that of tbe com- 
monwealth. iLHS: — the right of Uie 
eommoQwealth, is sovereign power. iL 
89:— a counsel, is the head of the com- 
monwealth, ii 89. 

commonwealth is instituted'hy tt demo- 
crooy. ii. B6-7. 

the commodities and incommodiciea of 
commonwealth and the state of nature. 
ii. 1 27 ; —the greatest commodi^ of com- 
monwealth, peace and defence, and the 
greatest incommodity tbat can be&ll it, 
the slaughter of citirans through anar- 
chy, are common to both subject and 

may be constituted by lord and lerPOnU. 
ii 131:— aswellasby/otAn-oiuIjaiu.ib. 



is of private power is pernieious 
M the coramonwcnlth. iL 133: — the best 
commonwealth, tbU wherein the aubjocta 
are the inheritance of the ruler. iL 143. 
in every commonwealth, a soverei^ 

nereiistentsomenhBre.iL H5.iv.13e. 
OBtJtDled W tbe end that m?ii ma; 
live iigipU!/. ii. 1 B7 1 — ciuuiat be deiendtitl 
r but by money saved 
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men that esteeming themEetvca wiser 
thnn DthecB, and mare snfGcient to man- 
a^ a^n, when they cannot otherwise 
atlow how profitable their virtue would 
prove to the commonwealth, show it by 
doing it miscbief. iL 174-5. 
it alone on del^rmine what [s Kilh rea* 



under Christ, all power ipiritttal as well 
as foilar. ii. S98. 

commonwealth may be made either ab 
aolutely for all future time, or for a limt> 
liiliile£ iv. 128 : — where any subject 
hath the right of private force, tliere is 
no commonwealth, iv. 1S9. 
the device of a commonwealth nnutifu- 
limaL ir. 132-4;— is of no eliect. ir. 134: 
— the power of a general ia absolute, 
conseqoently that of the commonwealth 
whioh chaoses him also. iv. 13G. 



hie that others should submit their opiu- 
ion to the authority of the common- 
wedth. iv. 187. 

the right of the commonwealth to put tc 
death for crimes, is not cnatcd by tht 
law, but remains from the right of na- 
ture, which every man has, of self-con- 



of tbe growth of commonwealths other 
than moDorchicaL vi. 151 : — no common- 
wealth in ^e world can be or boa ever 
been long without bedition, why.vL35 1 -2. 

CoHPAHV — no pleasure, but grief, in keep- 
ing company, where uo power to over- 
awe, iii. 112. 

Compassion — see Pity. 

CoMPETiTltos — of riches, honour etc., in- 
clineth to contendon and war. iii. SG :- — 
of praise, to a reverence for antiquity. 
ibiiL : — one of the three principal causes 
of quarrel arooDe men. iii. 1 1 2. 

CoMPi^isjUJCE— tbe fjlh law of nature. 
iiL 138:— the/ouWA. il. 36. 

CoMFOiJND — what it is, to compound, i. 
Be-7 :— ia an act of the mind. i. 97. 

CoMPtiTATioN — all reasoning, computa- 
tioii.L3-l>: — has place in other things 
than numbers, i. 5. 

VOL. XI. 



CoN^George, nephew to Cardinal Barbe- 
rini and secretary to tbe pope. vL 289, 

Concent — of sounds, how made. i. 499; — 
the most exquisite, bow made. i. SOO. 

CoMCBPnoN — the concepUons of the mind, 
how componndud. L 4: — no conceptiou 
Dot derived from sense, iii. L 17. iv. 3: 
— proceed all originally from the action 
of the object of sense, iv. 3 ; — from oor 
several organs several conceptionB of 
lieveral qu^tiea of oinecta. ibid, 
the notice ne take of external objeota, 
is ouraMHpfHm thereof.iv. 12:— the no- 
tice we take of concep^ons, ia rmun- 



J?:: 



oeption 



conception not prodaced by sense, iv. 19. 
conception is nothing bnt motioa in aoma 
substance in the head, prooeeding thence 
to the heart, ir, 31 : — of couueptioas three 
sorts, of the praait called kuc, of the 
paiicttilcdiMo^inatioayOfthoJiUurecaUcd 
upcclalkm, ir. 35 ;— of theyittiire, is what, 
iv. 37. 

men con never be deceived in their oon- 
crptioBi of things, though they often are 
deceived by giving them wrong names. 
V. 299. 
loNcio, CoNcioNATOH — wtat llL 458. 
!oNCOCt^o.'J^^^f oommoditios, is their re- 
duction lo something of equal value, 
that is, lo gold and silver, iii. 238 :— is 
as it were the sanguification of the com- 
monwealth, ibid, 

CoHCLUsioN — DO certunty in, without a 
certainty of all the affirmations and ne- 
gations on which grounded. iiL 31: — 
couclueions in reasoning taken on trust, 
without examination of the aignilica- 
tiona of names, are like accounts settled 
by the master of a family by costing 
them up in gross without the examina- 
tion of each particular accounL iii, 31-2. 
of discourse put into speech, proceeding 
by connexion of words into amrmstions 
and syllogisms, theendorluat sum is the 
conelmuni. ilL 53:~the thought of the 
mind signilied by it, the cooditionol 
knowledge called tcience, ibid. 

Concrete — (he distinction of abstract and 
mcrew, whence, i. 31: — concrete, what. 
32:— called the tubjeet, why- ibid. 

GoNcOPiBCBNcE^-makes not the sin, hut 
the unlawfulness of satisfying it v. 363. 

Condemnation — not ID condemn, is to ab- 
solve, iii. 153:— but not c contra, ibid.; 
^more resembles justice than absoludon. 
iii. 175. 
it ia not i/ifidelily that coudemneth, though 
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it bo/iuOi that sarelli, but thu breach of 

Ltiu Ikw uid uoiniiuudineiila of Ood. 

Hi. 
CoHVIMiioH — MiricuUr, bow it sorves 

■eoiiro tho powvr of tho pope. iii. 593 

DonfbiNoii of Bins, is what. ii. 2SC 

WM arlKlDKllv in « 

mtfla niiricuW abi 

ward III. ibid. 
CDNnDKNcH — solf-coDfidcnoe, constant 

hopD. iii. 13: — joy miring from conlem- 

[lUtianof iman'ionn power and abilitj, 
f groundod upon eipericnce of his own 
(bnner actionB, U oonfideooc. iii. 45: — 
ounRdanoe well grounded begets attempt. 
ill 43. 
U honourable, why, iii, T9. 

CoKiiMmiiiK — men use to cotyecture of the 
tim« to ooino bv the time pasu iii. 98; — 
conJ(>etitt« of itiD past, what. ii. 17. 

CoKJtrMHfl and CtuaMiMo^the littu^- 
df wllchos. iii. 9T: — ii joggling andean- 
fcdMMto k&anry. iii. 103. 
nnahllAll oonjuron, roiuaking itieir rilfs. 
Oall up ai^ril* thai thay cannot at tbeir 
p1**iurf> alUy isun. iv. 448. 

(\M14DaaT — ununited euaauss 

ia lh« Minmonwealih. liL 331:— oA«n 
bvtiw toM than kepL ibid, 
whw !l is. and why it obligra men lo 
dboy tb* ronquriMr. men not yet suffid- 
tolly laiigbi hy the cit-il war. 'iii. 703: — 
ila Baturo anil ngtbl both impfied in the 
wliia n' iia. tiL TlM-3.--tic that is takeu 
•ml pat ta blinds, U nnl canqiH^^l. 
m. ^U:-tb• Hxuuiv) «atd thfy }udp~- 
«i)h4 tbM ii tuiH]uvre<la iwHdcis wIwil 




M<«MMlw<««r A* dMk 

•r aUT aMM. itt. TDS;— Af 

•r lb* (Mt» oT a* <a>Y 



H A> si>a<Onb, Daibn, ud a 




itaUd 



.ibid. 



Jtaphorieally in what 
63 ; — the conscience 
uesses, in w list serae said, ibid.: 
vehemently in love with ih^ own optiH< 

ions, give them thi " — ' ' 

ibid. 

thai tdtal a ma* doa agaitiit hit RnucinM' 

it fiN. seditious doclriue. iii.-911, 33D: — 

a man's conscience and his judgment' 

are the some thing, iii. 311. iv. 186-7. 

is the only court of natural jnstice. 81 

34^ ;— in the court of, reigneUi not man 

but God. ibid. 

of sovereigns, iUcIal«s what they 



6!4-.— there onglil i< 



another, i 

e that dittli not 
iie no power a 
me consciences ot men but of the » 
itself, iii. 696. 

pridt, ingntUtak . brraeA of mnfrnel, i 
can never be lawful, nor the contr 
vtrtoes unlawfid, as considered in 



t of 
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> powQT, keq 



will not. without c< 

men lo their promises, ii 

the definition oC ir. 30. 

how nunT beinoiu ictioiu soeTPr ■ ni-^_ 

coromit Ihrongb infinnily, if he otw 
demik tbem in his conscience be shall b 
trettma nmiilunenL iv. 115: — if ere 
nwD had uie libertv of obeying his oo 
. pears wonii] not last for an ho 




■hall I II awwa does aiiaiiiat hi* m 
iiiwri. ia ni ia what Kose. ir. 186: 
ia i^ijiif Ibi bws be doth ■ooordi 
In bit Maadcara, tfco^h not his ^ria 
- a. 187. SMi- 



«b*bH4«f ilM'n*t«UMidHia Ar Mkr n^mitmf tn 

l«a««M«yt tiN «M> lM,l^>n' -«tMW««*lke^d^^iri*I 
iM «aW ..—IM rftLSiLU.— «w »«fcdWWrliiBil.ib«ab«WMi 



t ' |ha Scriptures abnaeJ by turning run 

brsMl mnd vine in the lord's iiipper an 
coQHcrated with whnt intent, ibid. 
Ibe ril«s of, depend on tbe discretion o 
the goTemors of tbe Church, not on the 
BDriptureB.iii. 620: — but must be sncb 
is the nature of the action reqnireth. ih. 
CoNKEHT — aigailied bj Biience. lii 252. 
--"■ ' — ''■ ■> tacitly '- 



i. 7:— 



t of 



manj men, consists in directing all their 
ictioDa to the aune vud, the common 
good. ii. 6S. iv. 119: — of brutes, does 
not form one wittii. 6B:— is the con- 
eonree of many wills concurring in one 
aotioD. iv. TO, 121 : — cannot be lasting 
without a eommoD fear to rule them. iv. 
19-20. — without a cummDn power, iv. 



131. 



a, tbe 



principal end of man. iii. 1 II . — requires 
nim to master the persona of all tbe men 
he can. ibid, iv. 85. vi. 1 48 : — the aug- 
mentadon of dominion net^easary (o his 
1 conservation, ought to be allowed 






112. 



self-coDservalion, the right of nature, 
ui. lia, 139. ii. 9,36. ii. dedic. iL prcf. 
iv. 83. 117, 373i— tbe sum of the right 
of nature. iiL 117 : — aelf-ooiiBervatiDn, 
the final cause and end of men laying 
roBtraint upon themaelTes that live in 
commonwealth, iil ISSi—ia the cn<' 
which one maD subjects himself la 



tber. ii 



ias.i' 



3t of n, 



ibid. 17,25,36. i . , 

foondatiDn of natural right, il 9; — of 

what condncBB to it, every man has thu 

right to judge for himself, ibid. iv. 83. 

to pretend Uiat somewhat is necessary 

lo one's conservadon, which really is 

not, is i^ust the law of natnre. ii. 10, n. 

gives a nght to require caution of future 

obedience, ii. 13.vi. H8: — which caulion 

utterly impossible, vi. 148. 

all the laws of nature derived from that 

of self' conservation, ii. 44. 

the hope of every man of his conserva- 

tiun ties in force and craft, ii. 63. 

CoNBiuirgi — from coasidiam. iii. 339; — its 
aigaiGcBtion. ibid. 

CoMST*NTiNE — the Great iii. B3 :— au- 
thorised the Christian religion, iii. 517, 
GGl. iv. 391: — he and all other Christian 
emperors, supreme bishops of the Ro- 
1 empire, iii. 5S1: — caused religiim 



the biahop of Itume. ii 
Constantinople the seal Oi empire. iDin.: 
^summoned the Council of Nice on the 
occasion of the Arian hereiy. iv. 391-2. 
vi. 103:— his opinion of the word ^jiu- 
Ducwc. iv. 393: — what he ordained for 
the punistuneDt of heretics, iv. 3^9. 

CoNflTiNTINOPU; — the Patbiabch of, 
claimed to be eqiul to tbe pope, on what 
ground. iiL 470, SSI. 

CoNSOBSTANTiATiON — the word (onni- 
Mtaxlial, how expounded by many of the 
IjLtin bthers. iv. 302 : — introduced iuto 
the Nicene Creed, why. iv. 3B2. 

CoNBDETimtNKH — the word in Statutes 
signifies what vi. 63. 

CoNTGHPT — the feeling towards those ob- 
jects which stir not Uie mind. L 410. iii 
4(1 :^)roceeds from the contumacy of 
the heart, already otherwise moved by 
more patent objects, iii 40. 
tipan all signs of, men will proceed so 
far as to destroy each other, in. 1 12. il 8. 

Contention— actions reoiprocallj resist- 
ant, proceeding from (he wills of two 

CoNTiccoua and CoNTlNCOOS — what, i, 
BS, lOS. vii. 108. 

Continent — the continent have the pas- 
sion they contain, as mnch and more 
than tbey that satiate the appetite.iv.5U. 

Contingent— whether things coutingeut 
ure necessary. L 130. iv. 277. v. 49: — 
have their necessary causes, but are 
called contingent in respect of what. ib. 

that is called contingent, of which tho 
necessary cause is not yet perceived, i. 
130. iv. 259. 
nil propositions conceming future tilings, 

Harily true or necessarily false, i. 130: — 
but are called contingent, because their 
truth or fiilsehood is not yet known, ibid. 
CoNTHACT — the mutual transfer of right, 
iii. 120. 123. it 20. iv. 90 :— tbe signs of, 
eipress or by inference, iii. 121 : — ex- 
press, words spoken vrith undcrstandiog 
of their signification, ibid. ; — such words 
are of the time present or past, ibid. _ 
the general sign by inference, anything 
that BUfBcienlly argues tbe will of tbe 



ho that performs first, is said f 



lie thnt is bronght [□ punisbment, 
TutUrcd or itrongly guarded, theref 
Dot obSged by conlnwt. ii. 25i — he that 
contracts tbinkiug himself uot bound to 
perfumi, thinks a contract to be inth in 






™n. ii, 30. 



obawve well enough, till ihej or their 
Monda am to BufTer. ii. 75. 
the vulidit; of all contracts depends on 
the dvil law. ii. B6 : — is dissolved by the 
same consent, by which made. ii. 90. 
where no trust, there no continot, ii. 1 10, 
113. 
CoNTROTEBST — Controversies are of two 
sorts, offuct and Isiir.iii.S29; — in the 
ssino controversy, there mav be two 
judges, ibid. ;— between the judge anij 
the partj, bow to be decided, ibid- 
all conlrovorues arise from the di£ercnt 
o|uniona of men concerning jW and 

mont controversies, the contention is 

about buman sovereignty, ii. 316. 

is the sif^ of two opinions contradic- 



C3oBTC>iBI.¥— against contmnely, the eigliUi 
law of nature, iii. 140: — tlio tevcnili. ii. 
38. iv. 101. 

takes no hold upon men oonscioua of 
their own virtue, iii. 295: — the low of 
nature forbidding it very little practised. 
iv. 101. iLsa. 

CopESHicns — revived the opinion of Py- 
tJiagorHS, Ariatntle, and Fhilohiua, of the 
earOi's motion, i. epis. dedic. vit 76. 
bis Buppodlion of the order of the sun 
and planets. 1.426: — of the revolution of 
^e earth on its own axis, and of its re- 
volution about the sun according to the 
order of the signs, i. 427 : — of the annual 
revelation of the earth about its centre 
contrary to the order of the signs, i 
428 : — hi9 opinion of the parallelisra of 
the axis of the earth, now adopted by 
almost all men. i. 431. vii.96: — supposes 
the earth's orbit compared with the dis- 
tance of the liied stars to be as a point 
i. 432. 

bis dorign was what, vii, 101; — ^t»ke8 
what for the aro of a spherical angle. viL 
169 ; — bus not only restored astronomy, 
but has also opened the vuy to phyaio- 
logy. vii. 168. 

CopTi.A — of a proposition, either some 






I the 



dicale the causes of their 
must not be mingled in any manner with 
either the subject or predicate, i. 3S-4I\ 
G2: — implication of tei 
how to be detected, i. 6 
the copnla no necessary part of propo>^ 
sitions. iiL 673. vii. S 1 : — not used Dy ihv 
Hebrews, iv. 304. viL Bl. 
CoPDiiiTioH — unnatural, the duty of tU 
Boverei^in W forbid it. iv. S15:— Uul 
eopulstion which in one state ii matii- 
mony, in another is adultery. iL 86 : — 
the copulations of the heathen " ~ 

to llieir laws, were lawful 



CoRAa, Dathan, and AsiRoH- 

466. ii. 239. jv. 190:— their coDtroversrl 

with Moses, what iv. 190. 

CoBloLANua — his only delight in lua n 
like actions, tu bug Ms praises well pll 
ing to hlB mother. iL 140. 

CoBPOBAMON — the great number of i 
porationa, an inlinnity of the comm 
wealth, iii 321 : — are like worms in th* 
entrails of the natural man. ibid. 
cmjioratioTa, wliat.iv.l23 : — their ] 
whaL ibid. 

CoRPOBEAL — the universe is corp(»^. iiL 
672: — means ■ substance that has mag- 
nitude, iv. 313. 

CoBiNS — Bishop of Durham, his 
to Hobbes about the Trinity, iv.317;— 
called by Hobbes to bear witDoaa to his 
religion, vii. 5. 

CoDNCiL. — a council of state, 
lor, ia not a pubUc ministe 
the ofGce of a conncil in a mmiarchy, 
what ibid. :— in a democracy, what ibidU 
— ^in an aristocracy, the conncil of itaH 
is the sovereign assembly, iii. 2 
the acts of the privy council, 
the tenatut-amiKlla of Rome. iiL S70. 
the right of sitting in the highest coi 
cil of state by inheritance, derived from 
the conquest of the and ~" " 
iii. 34U. 

the council of Laaditea, first 
mended the Bible to the then Christian 
Churches, iii. 379, 523:— was held 3«4 
years after Christ ibid, 
the power of eauniAh to make the Scrip- 



I council laws, without the aathoritf 
of the civU sovereign, iii. 522 :— ihr "--'^" 
council that made the Scriptures ci 



k 



some couiKib have decreed the doatrioe 
of the power of the popo to depose 
prinoea. lii. ST4: — the amncil of Leiamn, 
[heir mnon concerning the absolviug 
from their allegiance the sulgecls of 
kings, iii 574, G07. 

anisiKSia whiL ii. 68. ir. 1S1:— likened 
to [he head of Ihe commoaweaJth. ii B9. 
Iheoonacil of CoastantinoplB and Ephc- 
BOB. iv, 400. vi. 176:— of Carthage, ibid.: 
-<ifCli»lcedoiLir.401.yi,l76:— ofHice. 
vi, 103. 176. iv. 302, 3S7. 



ible to giio, if 
o others, iii. 51. 
iimJ, how confounded. 
ii, 182: — the words do IhU be- 
both, ibid. : — are distinguished 
'ho ic IB that 






spealceth, to whom, 
gion. ibid. 

deduoetii its remons from the benefit 
arising to him lo whom it ia given, iii, 
341, 561. ii. IB3. ir. a23:~he that gives 
it, pruunds the benefit of him ta wboiu 
be gives it. ibid. 

the diffeienoe between command and 
tounsel iii !41. ii, 183. iv. 922. 
a man cannot be obliged to do as he is 
coUDselied. iiL 211, 518. ii. 183. iv. 107, 
£22: — no man can pretend a right to be 
of another man's counsel ibid.: — he that 
aaketh it, cannot in equity accuse or 
pDnish the giier. iii HI : — he tbat de- 
mandeth it, IS author of it, ibid, 
he that givelh counsel to do anything 
contrary to the laws, is punishable by 
the commonwealth, iii. 242: — the coiid- 
sel may be good, and yet he that gives 
it not a good counseUor, how. iiL 244: 
^-example a( the difference between 
comTDond and ooonset, from the Scrip- 
tures, ibid. : — the difference between 
apt and in^ counsellors, whence 



a good counsellor. 



nved. ii, 245 : 
the UrBt condition, 
inferences, obscure, ambiguous, and me- 
taphorical exprensions, are repu^aot to 
the oHicB of a good counsellor, iii. 346 : 
— ability in counselling proceeds from 
experience and long study, ibid.: — no 
man a good counseUor but in that be is 
much versed in. ibid. : — the wit required 
for counsel, ia judgment, iii. 347;^ — in 
things for the Joiug of which there are 
in&mble rules, no experience can equal 
bis counsel that has gotten the rules, ib. 
to be able lo give good ooonsel to the 
commonwealth in matters concerning 
another commonweal th , what is required. 
'1,137: — concemiug itself, what. 



a number of coansellors are heard better | 
apart than in on assembly, iii. 347, 3- 
the virtues imd defects of counsel, I 
some us the intellectual, iii. 346; — ia 
the person of the commonwealth as 
memory and mental discourse, ibid.:- 
the counsel of them that counsel tl.. 
commonwcalth. why often suspected and 
many times uniaithful. ibid. 
no man takes counsel of an assembly in 
matters that concern his own privat 
aSairs, iii, 349: — counsel taken best o 
many and prudent counssllors, consult- 
ing apart ibid.:— noit best, bj relying 
on his own judgmontonly. ibid.:— ' ' 
worstofall, how, ibid, 
to choose good counsellors, is of the office 
of the sovereign, iii, 338. 
the derivation of the word and its sig- 
nification, iii. 333: — no cboice of, either 
in a democrnoy or an aristocracy, why. 
ibid. 

good counsel comes not by lot or inheri- 
tance, iii. 340. 
the best counsel taken fi'om the infor- 
mations and complaints of the people of 
each province, iii. 341. 
how giving counsel, is laying a burthen. 

the diOerence between lam and oniueJ. 



thel 



twofnt 
'. 107. 



■e ^;ainst oUnuiing cc 



Count — origin of the name. iiL 83: — were 
such as bore the general company, ibid. 

ConBAQB — opinion of hurt btini on object, 
with the opinion of avoiding that hurt 
by reaistancB. iii, 43:— is honourable, 
why. iii. 79 ; — -its ground always strength 
orskiU. ibid. 

to men of feminine courage what allow- 
ance to be made. iii. 305 : — to run away 
in battle, or to avoid it, is not injustice, 
but cowurdice. ibid. 

is the contempt of wounds and violent 
death, iii. 701. ir. 43 . — inclines men to 
private revenge, and to the unsettling of 
the public peace, ibid. 
is a virtue according (o the goodness of 
the cause, iv. 110. 

it is the character of courage and magna- 
nimity to abstain &om cruelty, iv. 1 18. 

CoDitT — the Jewish courts of justice, the 
juilgti and the couiuiil, iii. 635. 
of the courts in England, vi. 38 :— of the 
King's Bench, its jurisdiction, ri. 40 : — 
of (he Common Picas. vL 43:— no men- 
tion of, befbre jWi^a Otarla. ibid. 43:— 



Ihe court of Bnrona. n. 44 ; — of the Jj>rd 
Adtnind, vi. 53:— oEChBncery. yL 55. 
the spirituid uourta are the kLag's courts, 
how. vi. 115. 
Covenant— in the formation of tho great 
Leviathan, resembles the " let us m&ke 
nmn " pronounced by God in the crea- 
tion, iu. introd. i— God <''"■■ "^ -" "" 
euth by his power, bi 
people by coveoMt iiL ."... 
cuvoiuat, what. 121. a 20, iq6.i».90;— 
of mutual truBt, in the condiljoii of na- 
taro, npon Teasonable suspicion is void, 
iii. 124, 131. ii. 91 : — wbere there is a 
common power, then otherwise, ibid. ii. 
2l.iT.91: — he that porformcth fimt, in 
the condition of mere nature, doth hut 
botnij himself to his enemy, iii. 1!4. ii. 
SI. iv. 91: — and contrary to the inalion- 
ahle right of self-conservation, iii, 125: 
— where there is power to cooscnun, be 
which is to peHbrm first is hound to do 
BO. ibid. ii. 2\~2. 

the cause of fear that makes a covenant 
invalid, must arise after the covenant is 
made. iii. 135. 

no covenant with brute beasts, why. iii. 
123. il SS.iv. 92:— without mutual ac- 
ceptation, no covenant. JiL 12S. ii. as. iv. 
91 : — to covenant with God, impossible. 
faut by mediatian of snuh as God spesJc- 
eth to. iiL U5, 160-1, ii. 22. iv. 91, 
the subject of, somewhat that falb under 
deliberation. iiL IS 6. iLS3: — to covenant, 
is the last aet of deliberation, ibid.: — is 
always of lomelhing future, and judgiyd 
possible, ibid. il. 23 : — if the thing after- 
words become impos^ble, l»ndeth to 
wbaL ibid. ibid. 

are released fay performance or foi^rc' 
ness. iiL ISS. ii. 33, iv, 9S. 
entered into hy fear, in the state of na- 
ture, is obligMory. iii. 126, IBS. iL 24. 
iv. 99:— being a contract whereio one 
receiveth the benefit, ibid. ibid. ; — pro- 
vided no other law forbiddeth the per- 
formance, ibid. ibid, 
in a commonwealth, money promised to 
a thief for redemption, must be paid un- 
til the ravil law discharge, iii. 127, 185. 
ii. 24. iv. 93. 

what one may Uwfullv covenant, one 
cannot lawfully break. uL 137, 185, 704. 
iL 21, n. 

a former, makes rmd a later, why. iii. 
1B7 ii- 24. iv. 93. 

not to defend oneself from force by fwce, 
why always vwd, iii 127, 204, iii 25:— 
never needful, wby. iL 35-6: — in no co- 
venant, the promise of not rrastins force 
tcBufteTetii an; right, iiilir ^— iSe dif- 



ference between the covenant, tmlea I da 

to, mi me, and unlaa I do to, I milt nei 

Ttait ym in kimi^ me. ibid. iL 25. 

to accuse oneself without assurance uf 

pardon, why invalid, iii. 128,204. ii. 26: 

— or those by whose accusation a tnan 

falls into misery, ibid. iL 36. 

men are not to be held to their covenants 

by tho force of words alone, iii. 124. ISS : 

—but by fear. iii. 129 : — in the state of 

□ants but from the fear of power invisi- 
ble, ibid. 

if lawful, binds in the sight of God with- 
out an oath ; if unlawful binds not with. 



performance of, where one party has 
performed, or where there is a power 
coercive, not ogunst reason. iiL 1,^. iv. 
91: — be that tn^aketh, or declares be 
thinks he may with reason do so,aanuut 
be received, or if received not retained 
in society. iiL 134:— the keeping of, the 
only way imo^nable of gaimng the feli- 
city of heaven, ibid. 

the breach of, according to some, may 
conduce to eternal felicity after dea""" 
iiL 135 : — therefore reasonable, ibid. 

to be performed with he- 



not to perform thnr own covenants, ib. 
he that should perform his covenants 
where no one else shonld do so, should 
only make himself a prey to others, and 
procure his own nun. iiL HS. 
all that is said of covenants msde be- 
tween man and man in their natural ca- 
pacity, is true when made by their octan 
with their authority. liL 148-9 : — no m 
obh-^ by the covenant whereof he ia.f 
not author. iiL 149 :— the cove 
by the mediation of an acloT, obligelh 1 
the actor or the author, when. ibid. I 

covenants without the sword, of no J 
strength tosecure a man at alLiiL 154,163. J 
the cO'p'enant of every man with every 1 
man, in erecting a commonwealth, in 1 
what words made. iii. 158, 303, 2IM. if 
89, 91. 99. 

men covenantine to institute a common 
wealth, supposed not to he hound byanjr 9 
former covenant. iiL 160; — cannot, wbeit 9 
instituted, make a new covenant to o 
another without permission of the sc 
rrign-ibid. 
covtfiBM made with God, prDUnded bf ■ 



i 



men for disobedience to their soverei^. 
iii 160;— i» an evident lie. iii. 161 :— flie 
s£t of a vile aitd unmanly dispodtioiuib. 
covenuita made by tbe sovereign with 
each piirticiilu' mau before a common- 
wealth inalituted, would be void, why. 
iii. IBl. 

oommonirealth ia founded on ■ coveniuit 
entered into from fear. iiL 185 ;— cove- 
nants entered into from fear in r com- 
monwealth, are void, when and why. iii. 
185. iv. 93. 

the covenant whereby the victor acquir- 
eth donunion despotical over the van- 
quished, iii. 189. 

no covenant by children, natural fools, or 
madmen. !il 357, 

violntioQ of, can never cease lo be sin, 
■why. iii. 379. 

it between God and the Is- 



* 



898. ii. 227-9 :— rei 

Mount Sinai, ibid. 

ofbaptism. iii. 3B8. 

the necessity of covenants, demonstrated 

from what two principles of human na- 

ted,: — the ODl^ bond of, is faith. 

-he that is obliged by covenant, 
istrnsled. ibid.: — punishments necessary 
.for the Becnrity of covenants. IL 75;— 
how great, ibid. 

■ made by every man vrith 
erery manin inutituting commonwealth. 



n itself all the laws i 



CovKToraMESa — deaira of riches, iii. 44: 
always used in signilication of 
hv. ibid.: — the desire to bo 
allowed acuording to the means 
osed. ibid. ; — of great riches, why ho- 
nourable, iii. BO, 

[engenders crime, how. iii. 285: — a man 
reads that it is the root of all evil, but he 
thinks and sometimeB finds that it is the 
root of bis estate, vi. S3I. 

CH.AFT — prudence with the ose of dishonest 
means, m.60 : — is a sign ofpuailiauimity. 
ibid. : — is dishooonrable. iu. 80. 

Creatb — the order of the creation, what. 
i. ep. to reader. 

Credulity — disposes them that love to be 
hearkened to tn company, to lying, iii. 



Cbjme— criminals are led to execution with 
armed men, though they have consented 
to the law by which tliey are condemned. 
iii. 127-8. 

is a sin, conristinig in doing what the law 
forbiddeth or omitting what it command- 
eth. iiL 378:— every crime is a sin, but 
every sin not a crime, ibid. vi. 37 : — the 
intent, without any overt act from which 
the intent may be argued, no crime, iii 
278. 

crinim, derived from cemo. iii, 278: — sig- 
nifies such crimes only as may appear 
before a judge, ibid, 
the civil law ceaaing, crimes cease, iii. 
279:^ — ■ ceaselh, where the sovereign 
power cuoseth. ibid. : — the aubversion of 
sovereign power, a crime from the be- 
ginning, ibid. 

of s!l crime, the aonroe is defect of the 
understanding. iiL 279;— or error in rea- 
soning, ibid. : — or sadden force of paa- 



ofm 



n the St 



lid. iv. fli, 

a covenant is void, that is once impassi. 
ble. it. 93 ;— a covenant never lo do, is 
dissolved by riolation or death, ibid. 
binds but to the best enileavonr. iv. 94, 
130, 188 :— a covenant to sul^ect one'; 
will to another, obliges to resign one'; 
strength and means to him. iv. 122. 
covenants for erecting commouwealtb, 
without a coercive poi 
rity. iv. 129:— inclod 
unite their forces lor defence of the 

covenant suppoacs trust, iv. 1 SO. 
COWABDICK— IS naturally punished with 
-"1, why. iii, aS7. 



the law, of the sovereign, and < 

lo do contrary lo the law of nature, mhat- 
tcer lima wmldeit that men &o., is in all 
parts of the world a crime, iii. 279. 

the weaker sort, and those that fail in 
their enteii^riieg, are esteemed the only 
criminals, ui. 282:— crime not eicnaed, 
though it may be extenuated, by what 
defects in reasoning. iiL 283i — the pas- 
sion that is the most frequent cause of 
crime, vain -glory, ibid, 
crime ventured on by rich men^ from the 
hope of corrupting the judges, iii. 283;— 
by potent and popular men, from the 
hope of oppressing the sovereign power. 

crimes that consist in craft and deceit, 



xhiii IN] 

engeadered b; a false presumpUoa oi 
wisdom. iiL 284 : — of die crimo of dis- 
turtang the common woalth, tbo benefit 
redounds, not to the first movers, but to 
posterity, ibid,: — few crimes that may 
not be produced by an^er. ibid, ;— crimes 
produtwd by tbe passions of hate, luat, 
ambition, covetousDcss. ibid. : — to ? 
hindered, how, iii. 2B5. 
crime sometimes committed through lei 
how. iii. SSS : — maoslaaghter oommitti 
through fear, there being time to apply 
for protaotioD to the Bovoreign power, la 
a crime. iiL SS6 : — duelling, a crime 
when. ibid,: — crime, bow engendered by 
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n. ibid. 
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equally injustice, ibid. : — but not cquaJl j 
unjuaL ibid.: — are totallv excused only 
by that which removes the obligation of 
the law. ihii 

to reaiat apublio minister under pretence 
e liberty granted by the sovereign, 
ist«ntwith the existence of sove- 
leiga power, is a crime, iii, 289, 
crimes are mewured, how. iii, 290 :— « 
tkct agaiast the law done from presump- 
tion of power, a greater crime than if 
done from hope of not being discorered, 
ibid.: — a fact dona known lobe a crime, 
a grrater crime iban if supposed to be 
lawful, ibid, 

all crimes done conformably to the leach- 
ing uf the commonwealth, not containing 
a denial of Uie sovereign power, not 
against cvideut law, ore totally excused. 
iii. 290. 

the same fact, if conatandy puniahcd, is 
a greater crime than when there are ex- 
amples of impunity, iiL 291: — a crime 
A-Oin Buddeo passion, not so great as 
from premeditotioii. ibid.: — -no crime 
totally excuaed by audden paasion. ibid. : 
— the crime is aggravated, when the law 
ia puhlioly^ taught, ibid. 
the crime is extenuated by the tacit ap- 
probation of the GDvereign. iii- 2!t2. 
tbe &ct which redounds la the damage 
of many, is a greater crime than when 
to the hurt of few. iii. 393 : — also when 
it hurteth tor the future as well as the 
present, ibid: — to mmntain doctrines 
contrary to the religion established, 
trreater crime in on authoriied proooher 
than in a privalo person, ibid: — to mtun- 
tnin a point tending to the weakening of 
the sovereigii power, a greater "' " 
- ' ---■of^th ' '^-- '■■ 



a proioBsor i 
n,ibid. 



the law than in a 



facta of hostility against the commoi 
wealth, greater Crimea than ^;ainst 
private perHomiii.293 -4 : —crimes rendei 
ing judgments of no effect, greater tht 
injuries done to a few. iiL 294 :— robbei 
of the public, greater than of a prival 
person, ibid. 

of facts doDG to private men, the greale 
crime is that where the damage in com 
mon opinion is most sensible, lii. S94~5 
— is aggravated by the person, lame, an 
place, bow, iii, 29S-6, 
irimcn leia mmettalu, bow understood bj 
tbe Latina, iii. S94. 

in all Crimea, there is injury done to th 
commonwealth, iii 296. 
Crimea public and pritiatf, what, i' 
tbe crimes most dangerous to Cht 
ore what. iiL 337 : — crimes of in 
what ibid, : — for these there ia plic 
lenity, ibid, 
Cromwell— Oliver, puts down the i 
6^ for counterfeiting themselves " 

did never dare take the title of king, n 
was ever able to settle his own abaolt 
power on his children, why. vi 299: 
one of tbe commisMonerg tar the ass 
ciation and defence of Baaex, Cambridg 
and other coiintiea. vi. 316: — lieutenant 
general to the Earl of Manchestei'. t 
322 : — giuna the battle of Morston Moot 
ri. 32*:— is excepted out of tbe gr'*" 
denying ordinance, and made lienlena 
general to Fairiki, vi, 326. 
his instruments and adherents, vi. SJ 
4 : — bis practising with ibe army. ibid. 
— says openly, that he hai the parliiii 
ID hii poctel, vL 335:— promises til ' 
to restore him ^rmnst the parii 
vL 336: — plots Ma escape, with w! 
riewB. vi 341-2: — his address tc ' 
parliament as to dealing with the 
vL345; — his probable views at this 
vi. 34G: — defeats tbe Scots 
vL 35 1 : — his demands of the parliama 
relative lo the king, vi.352:— farces til 
parliament, ibid, 

reduoea tbe levellers who reliase t« go t 
Ireland, vi. 366: — is made a doctor t 
civil laws at Oxford, ibid.: — goes over I 
Ireland with the title of governor, ilnil, 
— snbdues the whole nation in less Ihl 
a twelvemoDth. vL 367 : — returns ' 

for the leave of the B_ ^^ 
ind instead of Fair& 
ngainat the Scots, vi 371: — sends feat 
Berwick a declaradon to the Scots, it 
372 :— his critical situation at 
vL 373:— defeate the 6eoU. vi 374?. 
defeats Ihcm again, vi 376; — de(i3BU tt 
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and is made i 
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King at Worcester. H. 377 : — ^ves the 
Bump waraing to determiDe their sitting, 
yi 383 : — turns them out. vi. 388 : — and 
is much apphinded by the people, ibid. : 
—his pro<^edings. vi. 390: — installed 
Protector, vL 392: — discovers a royalist 
plot against his life, how. vi. 394: — 
thrown out of his coach and nearly killed. 
vL 395 : — dissolves the parliament, vi. 
396: — divides En^rland into eleven ma- 
jor-generalships, ibid, 
a motion in the house that he be peti- 
tioned to take the title of king. vi. 399 : 
— ^the petition presented, ibid. : — refuses, 
why. vi. 400: — but takes upon him the 
government according to certain articles 
therein, ibid. : — ^is installed anew. vL401 : 
• — dissolves the parliament, vi 402: — 
discovers another royalist plot ibid. : — 
' bis death, ibid. : — ^names his son Richard 

his successor, ibid. 
Ohomweul — Richard, assumes the protec- 
torate, yi 402 : — advised to slay the chief 
of the council at Wallingford House, but 
lias not coura^ enoujp^h. vi. 403 : — calls 
a parliament ibid.: — ^rorbids the meeting 
at Wallingford House, vi. 406: — siens 
the power for Desborough to dissolve 
tihe parliament, ibid. : — resigns the pro- 
tectorate, ibid. 
Difcoss-Bow — when bent, how it restores 
xtself. vii 33, 135 : — after remaining long 
lient, why it loses its appetite to restitu- 
tion, yii 34. 

LUiXTr — little sense of the calamity of 
others, iii. 47 : — ^proceeds from security 
of one's own fortune, ibid, 
hurting without reason, iii 140: — against 
the sixth law of nature, ii 38. iv. 118, 
Cbtstal — whether formed by icicles, vii. 
132, 171 : — ^the true crystal of the moun- 
tains, found in great pieces in the Alps. 
yiil7l. 
Cube — the duplication of. vii. 59. 
Cdi BONO — the question of one of the 
Cassii iii. 688: — the strongest of pre- 
sumptions as to the author, ibid. 693. 
()iiLTU8 — its signification, iii. 348, 647. 
Cupid — ^their own lusts invoked by the 
Gentiles by the name of Cfupid. iii. 100: 
— ^how his image came to be called an 
image of our Saviour, iii 660. 
CutfiosiTT — desire to know why and how. 
iii 44. iv. 50 ; — is in no living creature 
. but man. ibid. ibid. : — is common to all 
men. iii. 67: — is delight, iv. 51: — draws 
.' a man to the thought of God, how. iii. 
. 92 : — ^is the origin of all philosophy, iv. 
. 51: — ^is a delightful appetite of Imow- 
. ledge, iv. 453. 
CuBSiMCH-rswearing, and the like, do Qot 
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signify as speech, but as the actions of a 
tongue accustomed, iii 50. 

Custom — men appeal from custom to rea- 
son, and from reason to custom, as it 
serves their turn, iii 91. 
is one sign of the will, in the disposing 
of the succession, iii 182. 
becomes law by the tacit will of the 
sovereign, iii 252, 271. ii. 195. iv. 227: 
— none becomes law but what is reason- 
able, iii. 253, 271. iv. 108. vi 62-3. 
customs of divers provinces are to be 
understood to be laws anciently written, 
or otherwise sufficiently made known as 
the statutes of the sovereign, iii. 255. 
customs and prescriptions arc not amongst 
the laws of nature, iv. 108: — no custom 
of its own nature can amount to the au- 
thority of a law. vi. 62. • 
the repeal of a law confirming a custom^ 
is a repeal of the custom, vi. 108. 
the custom of punishing particular crimes 
with particular punisbmenta, has the force 
of law whence, vi. 124-5. 
long custom becomes nature, vii. 34-5. 

Cyprian— calleth the See of St Peter, the 
head, the root, the sourcey the sun whence 
is derived the authority of other bishops, 
iii. 569: — was president of the Council 
of Carthage, iv. 400 : — a most sincere 
and pious Christian, ibid. 



^^Jovxia — what. iii. 662. 

Damascene — John, expounding the Ni- 
cene Creed, denies that the Deity was 
incarnate, iv. 304-5 : — adopted the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle, iv. 395 : — denies, in 
his De F^de Ortltodoxa, that deltas is deus, 
why. ibid. 

Damasus— the sedition in the election be- 
tween him and Ursicinus. iii. 530, 535. 

Danger— to adventure upon exploits of 
danger, is honourable, why. iv. 39 : — the 
passion for beholding danger, iv. 51: — 
IS, in the whole, joy, but contains grief 
also. ibid. : — and pitg. iv. 52 : — men are 
content to behold the misery of their own 
friends, ibid. 

Daniel — prophecied in the captivity, iii. 
373 : — his two angels, Gabriel and Mi- 
chaei iii. 392 :— foretells the abominable 
destroyer that shall stand in the holy 
place, the Anti-Christ, iii 553. 
he and the three children, worthy cham- 
pions of the true religion. iv..361. 

Darkness— the fear of darkness andghosts, 
is greater than other fears, iii. 317. 
the place of utter darkness, the place of 
the wicked after judgment iii 447 : — ^is 

8 
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in the original, iltflmeiis miihuni, that is, 
mHumt tile habiutiun nf Gud'« elecL ib. 
tha nJtn of llu darlmat of Ihii world, n 
power mendoned in Scripture, iii. 603 : 
— the (AiAfrni of darlmat, wbo, ibid.i — 
the AinjiiAm of darinat, oa set forth in 
Scripture, whaL iii. 604. 
the ucht of n&tiire put out uid dnrknese 
CKUiwd in men's minds by the clnitn of 
n-enl power under Christ by the pope 
■nu Hssetnhlius of pullers, iii. 606-7. 
the darliness in the tiuie of InnDcent in 
KTOwn so grent, that men discenied uot 
the bread piven them to eat, when 
itAmped with tho figure of Christ upon 
the crosa. iii. 613: — the uithors of the 
present spiiituat darkness, the pope and 
Ihe Roman clerRj. iii. 693. 
the kin^^m of darkness compared to 
the hiKgda* ofli^fairua. iii 697-700. 
David — when in hw power to day Ssul, 
who wjugbt his life, forbad bis servants 
to do it. iii. 193. ii. 144: — put to death 
the Amalekice that hod slain SauL iLl43. 
his act in pnuing to death Uriah, ogunst 
the Ian of nature, iii. aoO:— hot no in- 
jury to Uriah, but to God, ibid.; — this 
confirmed by Darid, agmmt Ihte onb/ &c. 
itud. : — was displeased that the Lord had 
slain XJnah. iii. 370.:— wrote the most 
part of the Ptahu. iii. 372. 
tho BUCfessioQ of bis tine lotheCaptisity, 
set forth in what books of the Scripture. 
uL 377. 

his argument as to the senses of God. iii. 
413: — his sovereignty over the high- 
priests. iiL 419. 
dke words of SL Peter, for David it ml 



473. 

bis words, a^mya me Demimt tycn 
used by tbe Romish priests in Ihnr 
carnations, iii. 613, 6SI : — his ftsting for 
Saul and Jonathan, and for Abner, al- 
leged Ewparf^ory. iiL G37-S. 
aaya. Mi ^ haili laid n hit ikuH &r. it 
993 : — my fid ten rtodif to tl^ &C ibid. 
(ii.35a. 

his juttanenC upon the case put to hie 
by Nathan. rL ia3. 

DlJicmiS — thor employmenl. to arm lh( 
oongref^alion. iii. £31 : — but upon cxw- 
«iuti preached the (jospeL ihtd.: — w«rt 
choaen, how. iii. 539. iL 3^3. 

Death— oMrrd tMn i*. i—U t^ lim, iu 
awaning. iii. St?: — reckons frtaa tht 
tMiidenuwtion of Adam, nut Etom lh«ex' 
««iUion. iii 441. 
■ awal dmlk, amongst the bo£)y puns 



of the wicked after tho 
449-50, 43 1. iv. 353 :— general error from, 
misi nterpre line the word merlatiitig dnid,. 
tecimd dailh. iii. 613: — said to mean in 
tbe Scriptares, a itamd and ewrlatting Bfi, 
iii. 614, S24:— a lecimd and mrrlaritiH 
dtath, not contradicted by the elemity « 
hell -tire &c iii. 6SB. 
is tho chiefesC of natural evils, ii. 8, 3 
v. 83. 



Decaloque — of the Decalf^e, which lai 
naba-ally, and which by virtue only oft 
covenant made with God as the peeuli 
King of the Jews. iL 234: — wei "'" 
on tables of stone, and kept i 
itself, ii. 235. 

Dkcett— to decave upon hope of 

observed, is to be no wiser Ibau children, 
that think all l^d by hiding their 

Decius — his object, and that of other RO' 
mani), in encounteting periL iL 318. 

Definition—jkhiu, iptda, dtfitdtiom, M 
names of words only, i SI: — Eo put A 
fnitum for the uatare of anything, wh 
not right, ibid. 

definitions are truths arbitrarily const 
tnted by the inventors of speech. L 31 

Oic dtfiiiitiaH it Ihe tuatce of a tiling, wh 
a iiilse proposition, i. 60 redefinition, 
speech signifying what we eonceive I 
the essence of the thing, ibid.: — is w 
thing but the Giplication of our amfi 
conceptions. L 70. 
definitions, are primary and nnirerai 

ibid.: — of names of things having son 



livable C 



■. ibid.:- 



thin^ having no conce liable cause. ibi( 
— former names how defined, ibid, 
the cause and generation of such thin 
■s have any, oo^ht to enler into thi 
defiiuli<Bi, why. L 82. 
the nature and delini^on 
what, L S3. 84. V. 37ft-l. 
definidoDS are osed tor what. i. 89 ^ 
their necessity and use. vii. 64-5, SS 



83,85,86. 

consist of pi _ 

S.1: — when not, and Ihai hianr a --,^^ 

ibid.: ym aiiddtjWiM pot Ugetba 

make no de&dlioD, wbeu. 3Hd.r- ~~ 

polieaofad " "' 



n Biipplies the pluce of diatinc- 
84; — takes away equivocBtJon. 
ibid.: — repreiieDtii a uiiiverBal pictiini uf 
the thing defined to the mindl ibid.: — 
exhibiu s olesi idea of the thing deHned. 
ibid.: — whether definidona are to be nd- 
milt«d, not necessary lo dispute, wh j. ib. 
in philoaophj, delimcians ore before de- 
lined names. L B4-5. 

compound names taaj be delinod one 
Maj in one part of philoaophy, another 
W»y m another, i. 85 ; — definitions are 
nude for the understanding- of the por- 
tiaa]ar docdioe troaced of. ibid. 
DO name can be defined by one vord. i. 
85: — the name defined, not to be re- 
peated in the deliailioD. i. 86. 
lay two defininons that may be oom- 
poiinded iaio a syUogism, produce a aon- 
clusion. i. 86 :— conclusion derived from 

Einciples, that is dofiniliona, is said to 
demonstrated, ibid. : — in all sorts of 
doctrine, if trne detinidons were pre- 
Oused. the demonstratioos would also be 
true. i. 87. 

are the Hrst prindpies of reasoning, i. 
388 : — their truth consists in what. ibid. 
settling the Hignifications of names, men 
oall definitions, iii . S4 : — place them at 
the beginning of their reckoning, ibid. : 

necessity for examiuiny; the d^tlnitJAnJI 

of former authors, and correcting them 
«ir making them ooeself. ibid.: — the er- 
XMrs of i^linidons, bow they multiply 
^bemselves. ibid.: — in the right defini- 
Uon of names lies tbu first ose of speech. 
ibid.: — in wrong or no definidons, tbe 
£rst abuse, ibid.: — whence all false and 
senseles4 tenets, ibid. 
definitions neoessory for explaining a 
man's conoepdons oonceming the nature 
SDiI generation of bodies, conslitnie phi- 
toti^ia prima. iiL S71. L 87 :— the expli- 
cation thereof called in the schools nit- 
taphyiica. iiL 671. 

vletinidODs, proper to them only that have 
no place for dispute, ii. 14;— are the only 
■way to hum. iL 305; — are prejudicial " 
Jiiilh. ibid. 

the host definidons, those which expli 
the cause or generation of that subject, 
the proper passions whereof are to be 
demonatraled. vii. aiSi — the making of 
deiinidons is ctHiad philoai^iiaa prima, va, 
222. 
fiuiriMl'i'ivK et CiRCD BBCBipnyi; — the dia. 
dnction whereby iheolf^era, that deny 
God to be in any place, save themseh ~~ 
from liciug accusiid of saying hu is r 
where, vii. 205, 3B3. 
Dsi flKAitiA "the mioraga only baa bis 
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'potter Dei gratia, iii, 228, 540:— derives 
It not from the ceremony of being 
crowned by a bishop, iii. 607. 

Dejection — of mind, grief from opinion 
of want ofjower. iii. 4S.iv. 42:— causes 
mttdness. in . 62 ; — according as well ' or 
ill grounded, operates how. iv. 41 . 

DBLiBEBATtoN— tbe vicissitude of appetite 
and aversion towards the some ifamg. i. 
40lil. iii. 48. iL 31, 23. ir. SB, 90, 273: — 
lasleth BO long as there is puwer to ob- 
tain or avoid that which pleaseth or dis- 
pleaseth, ibid, ibid, ibid, 
tbe last act of, is tbe wiU. L 409. iii 48. 
iv. 6S, 90, 273. 

of things post, or known or thought to ba 
itnposBible, no detibcratiDn. iiL 48. iv. 68. 
ia culled deliberation, from putting an 
end to the liberty of doing or omitting. 
iiL 48: — is in beasts as well as man. iii. 
48. V. 365: — and in children, fools, and 
madmen, iv. 244. 

is expressed subjunctavely. iii. 49:^ — ia 
for the most part of particulars, iii. SO: 
— in deliberation, the appetites and aver- 
sions are raised by foresight of the good 
and evil consequences of the action de- 
liberated of. ibid: — who it is lliat deli- 
berates best. iii. 51. 

deliberations and pleadings require the 
fitcully of solid t«asoning. iii. 701. 
ho that iMibemta, connoc be sud to have 
^ct fncen. ii 20. 

la but waghing tbe good and evil of any 
iolended act. iL 180. iv. 275. 
no action, though never so sudden, con 
be said to be without deliberation, why. 
it. 272; — a rash act dune suddenly with- 
out deliberation, shall not be said by the 
judge to be without deliberation, v. 350. 



thing 



used ii 



s the 



Ued deliberation. ' 
3SB-60:— the whole deliberadon is but 
HO many wills allemadvely changed, v. 
401:^ — whereof not any is the cause of 
voluntary action hut the last. v. 402. 

Deuoht — tbe apparence of the motion or 
endeavonr in the heart caused by the 
action of exleraal objects, is delight or 
trouble of mind. iii. 42. 
ie the helping of the vital motion by the 
motion propagated from the braiu to thu 
heart. It. 31. 

Delos — men (aught to seek their fortunes 
■ ■ of the priests of Delos. 



02, 415:— the Delphic pro- 



iii. 102. 
Delphi — iii 

Demdcbacy — they that live under a de- 
mocracy, attribute all inconvenience tc 
democracy, iii. 1 70. 




public |iro«nentj, □ 
X of cfHuuel. whj. ii 



in it, priisle inure*! oft-tim«« more mi- 
TUKied b; aatherv or a ciiil war tbui 
bjF pramodng tiie public 
17*: — hwnoeboice '- 
a99:-hMt the 
rbj. m. MS. 

roaioKmveiltli is inuitnted bj > demo- 
cney. iL 96-;. 1>. 13S, Ul. 
u canititnttd hj two ihinga, ptrpeloallj 
■ppoinled placea and times of auembiy. 
and the paver redding in ■ majorily of 
vmcea. iu 97 : — it« roeetin)^ must beat 
nbon intemli, wbf. ibid : — or must iq 
tbe interv^ delt^gat? iu sotereignt; to 
Kime man or coiuuit. ii. 98. 
i^ cdnatitDled b; cOFeDant of each man, 
not with the papit, but with each otbei. 
ibid, IT. 139. 

if B democTHCj decree uiytluDg againsl 
the lairi of nature, it is tbe in, not of 
the raril person, but of those by whose 
voieea drcreed- ii. 102. it. 110. 
cannot fail, iu 107, ii. 159. 
kll tbe popular tneu in a democnuy 
oUiged to promote unirartfaj men, tiby. 
ii. 133: — more farounlet lo satisfj.lhan 
in moiurchj'. ibid.: — in ■ democracf 
there sre ta manj Neros u there 
«rthepeOf'" '' '"' 

pot to death not less in democracies (hau 
in roonarohieB. ii. 134;— of. liberty from 
tbe laws, do more in a democracy than 
in a monarohj. ibid.:— «ubjecl« hai 
greater liberty in a poputar, than 
monarchical state. iL 135: — those that 
dusire the former, are dcceiied by the 
eqnal pirtidpatii 
oHices. ibid. 
the iaoamiDoditie« of a democrBcy arising 
from trin] of wits. ii. 13S. 
might be put on an equality with monar- 
uby in point of MUieration, how. ii. 140. 
detnoemcy is what iv. 127: — precedes 
in onler of dme all other goveromont. 
iv. l.W. 

in domocraoy the uie of the sovereignty 
is always in one or a fuw man. iv, 141; 
— is in ttuft an iirislocraej of orators, or 
a monarohy of one orator, ibid. 10,^. 
proceeds from rebellion against monar- 
cby, followed by anarchy. vL 151, 
in democradcal assemblies, impudence 
does almost all that is done, vi S5U. 
Dehon — demons or spirits, good or bad. 



aD pbees SIkd by the GeMOei »ilk 

brt^Gredkiby 
il3S7. iv.€3-3:— 
imagery of the brnn eoaeated by 
Geotilea to be Jmi-x Lu. 389, 605, &3S^ 
tbe enemy lialh introduced t^ dcmi 
oioey of the heathai poeti. iiLeo&; — wil 
err by giiing heed to the demonology r* 
such as pia^ dm part of lion tritk a mari 
oxMi^flue. ibid. 

the general name of the ancients for d 
images of ughl in tbe 6uicy and in ll 
srose, iii. 638 : — im« feared bj them i 
thjnn of an luilimiled power to do (he 
good or harm. ibid. :--iiematujhjgff eat^ 

ilhe goien 
.bbilnd. 
what kind of thingi were the beat 
demons, appears from Ueiiod and ot 
histories. liL 639. 
ilaiiomobgjf commanicated by the Gredn 
into Asia, 'Egypt, and Italy, iii. 639. 
the apparitions men see in the dark, 
in a dream, or liaon, taken for demoa 



the demonoloey and lu 

the Church of Borne Iteep Ibe pes 

awe of their power, iii. 693. 
Dekonstbatios — what part of n 
philosophy to bo explicated by di 
stration, properly so uall«d. L 7S. 
the method of demonstration, is tya1b» 
tica\. i. 80, 81:— the same method Ar 
served for invention, serves also for 6* 
moustration. i. 80 : — supposes two pei 
sons at least, and syllogistic speech, um 
demonstration, what it is. i. 86 : — defiii 
tion of. ibid. : — true demonstralion, wha 
ibid. 

derivation of the name. i. S6: — confine 
by the Greeks and Latins to propos 
tiona in geometry, why. i. 86-7. 
methodioii demonstration, what is prop< 
to. i 87 :— the true succession of reason 
according to the rules of syllogiuanj 
necessary to demonstration, ibid.; 
monstralion must proceed 
method by which the in' 
ceeded. ihid. 

the bultB of demonstration. L 
none true but such a; 
312:— none acientiiical, but that pn 
needing from a knowledge of the cst"" 
of the construction of the problem, il 
io demonstration and all rigorous sea 
after truth, judgment does all, cic_ 
what. iii. 59; — the need for fancy, i 
what iUd. 



the SI 



s tPDding; to absnrditj, 
lo good Ic^c to require nil slonc; 

' IDS operation of tlie cause, whj. vii. 
62; — liiEre is room for demoDsCntion. 
where, vii. IBl: — lies not of the csusea of 
natural bodies, why, ibid.: — leeicimate 
demODSlTBlJon requires what. ibid. ;-^ 
error in demoiistraEion can spring but 
frDBi what two causes, vii. 211 ; — the 
rules of are two onlj. true prineiples and 
uecessarj inferonces, vii. 21S. 

Jqpac— the people, ii. 93, 97. iv. 139. 

IteHosTBENES — hls Comparison of a state 
neglignit in providiag the means of de- 
fence before the fronliera ore iuvarted, lo 
pladistors that guard that part of their 
body where thej feel the smart of the 

Sense — and rnre, what. i. 375^ 
115, 172, SS4:— are names of mnldtude. 
{, 509: — are constituted by tlie multitude 
and paucity of the parts contained "~ '"" " 
same space, ibid. 

Dk Rcyter — defeated by Blake, vi. 

De3 Cartes — observed that the s 
generates the four colours, as well i 
prism. 1.463; — thereby explained the 
cause of the colours of the rainbow, ibid, i 
— hiso^mon, that tbe earth, except the 
surface, is of the same nature with aU 
oih^p Blsra, and bright vii. 

T'nion of the freezing of tbe clouds, and 
their breaking boing the causa of 
thunder, rii. 126 1 — supposes that the air, 
in plagues.is infect^ by little fUes.TU. 136. 
■ atnibutes no motion at all, but an inoli. 
nalion to action, to the object of sense 

- TU. 340. 

X^BUBE— is hope vritbout fear. i. 409. 
the impressioa from thin^ desired oi 
feared, sometinnes strong enough to break 

- our steep, iii. 13 : — desire, bow it regU' 
latea the traiii of thoughts, ibid. 



of good to anothsr, benevolence, gnod 

will, charity, iii. 43: — if to manJdnc' 

gensrally, good nature, ibid. 

of desire and aversion, the tangnage il 

unperative. iii, 50;^ of the desire to 

know, iot^rrogatiTe. ibid. 

the tboQghta are to the desires as scouts 

and spies. iiL 6 1 : — (o have no de^res, is 

. to be dead. iiL 62. 
the object of man's desire, not tj> enjoy 
once and for an instant only, but to 
eoaure for eter tbe way of his future 
desire, iii- 85. 

the desires that dispose men to obey 
common power. iiL S6-7. 

' nrorqE — a lord, or master, iii. 1B8. 



liii 

Despaib — nupetile without an opinion of 
attaining. lit. 4n;'—nb9olulo privation of 
all hope. iv. 44. 

DESPfvncAi. — dominion, is by conquest or 
victory in war. ill. 188. 

Dkvh,— the devils why said ta have con- 
fessed Christ. iiL 68. 
tbe devi] inflamed the ambition of tbe 
wnman, by telling her that they should 
be as gods. ilL 194. 

the deril ami hii angels, bow tO he under- 
stood in the New Teslamenl, iii, 398-3. 
the doctrine of devils, is the doctrine of 
the heathen concerning demons, iii. 408. 



lL432;— 



n do a miracle, why, 
, if his art were noc 
ractised, might be 
is wonders by the power 



thought t 
of tbe devil, i 
ha and his angels shall be tormented 
everlastingly, iv. 3.S8. 
in Scripture, two sorts of things in Eng- 
lish translated dealt, v. 210-11. 
the Devil's Mountain. vL 165. 

DEVON^HlnE — William Earl of. i. epis. 
dedic. ii. ded.: — not the credit of the 
author nor ornament of stvle, but tbe 
weight of reason recommends any opin- 
ion to him. ibid. 

Deutehohomy — 90 called, whj-.iii. 51S: 

— made law by Moses, when, ibid.: — 
was commanded to be written on great 
stoneB,nt the passing over Jordanibii : — 
was written by Moses himself in a book, 
and placed in the side of the ark. ibid. ii. 
237 :---commBnded the Mngs of Israel to 
keep a copy. iiL 516. iL 337:~-was lost, 
and found again in the temple in the 
time of Josioh. ibid.ii. 245. 
no other book, from Moses dll after the 
Captivity, received amongst the Jews for 
thelawof God.iiiS16.ii. 237,246. 
finally tost in the sack of Jerusalem at 
the Captivity, iii. B16. 
DiABOLus— tbe.,lo™«r.iii.448. SeeSiTiK, 
iiorovoc— signifies a PHBiJfer. iii.fi-W; — one 
that voluntarily does the bu^ess of 
another, ibid. : — his ministrf in tha 
Church called ursfaii 0/* (oilu. ibid. — Sea 

Diana— of tbe Ephesians. iii. 22S. 

DiAPHAHODB — in bodies so called, tha 
beams of licht passing through retain 
the some order, or tbe reversion of that 
order. L 480: — bodies perfectly diapha- 
nous, are perfectly homogeneous, ibid. : 
. — «ome bodies diaphanous by nature, 
others by beat ibid.: — the latter consist 
of parts naturally diaphanous, ibid. 
tbe diaphanous medium which surroundi 



liv INC 

the eye, ia inviaible. i. E33; — in tbe con- 
fiaes oF twa diaphaoauB bodies, oao may 
be ilistinguiiibcu from the other, ibid. 

DiATEUBf — the name signiiiea wb^t. iiL 
667- 

DlCTATOB— WBs the prime officer only of 
tbe Itoman people, li. 104 : — was a sub- 
ordinate monaruL iv. 135, 143. 

DtPFES — two bodies are said to differ. 
when. L 132 :— to differ in ijmo™, and in 
garni, when. 1. 133. 
diffennitia, how it differs trom difftrre, 

PiTFiDENCE — constant despair, iii 43 : — ia 

dishonourabli!. why. iii. 73. 
one of the tfaree principal onuses of quar- 
rel amoogsC men, multial diffidence, iii. 
112. 
a degree of desnur. iv. 44. 

DiGBY — Sir Kenclin, hia opinion as to kh- 
wfiDD not dil}i>renl from UiilE of Epiuuroa, 
viL340. 

DiQHiTT — tbe public worth of a. man, or 
the raluB set on bim by the conunon- 
weallh. iii. 76. 

PiLATATioN and Contraction — what. L 
342-3: — suppose that the internal parts 
either come nearer to, or go furtherfrom 
the external parts, i. 343. 

DioDOBUB SicoLCS — iho greatest anU- 
qiiary that ever was. vi. 277: — his ac- 
count of the Druids in France, ibid.: — 
of the Egyptian prieala. li 878 — and 
judicature. ibid,;~of tbe Chaldeans, vi. 
S79 : — of the Indian philosophers, vi. 
280:-'Of tbe JEchiopiuiB. ibid. viL 73-4. 

^uiri— the scieuco of, what. L 66 : — in it, 
where tbe search begins, i. 67. 



SittWdiov, SiirXoiv — how distiognisbed by 
some cucioua grammarians, vii. 345. 

DiREcTOHY— composed by llie Assembly 
of Presbyleriau ministers, vi. 327. 

DisclPI.Ea— of Christ, were mwnfy, why. 

Discord— the ^ealest, arises from conten- 

DiBConHSE— of the mind, what. i. 399. iii. 

animals, i. 399. 

mental discourse of two sorts, unguided 

Bndr^lilatBd. iii. ia-13: — ^overoed by 

design, by tha Lados called xa/acitai, 

nArrtia. ill. 14. 

of all discourse governed by the desire 

of knowledge, the end is when. iii. 5 1 :— 

merely mental consists of what, iii 

— brukenofi,leavesaiiiBniiiRpKai 



tion of Tfhnt ibid. : — no discourse oas' 
end in ^isolute knowledge 
or future, ibid, i— nor of the conaequenaa 
of one thing lo another, but of one 
to another of the same tbin^. ibid, 
the end or conclusion of discourse pott 
into speech, is icitact when. iii. 53:— ■ 
qiiwon when.ilnd.54i — ia be&^and J^nli^ 
when. iii. 54. 
many and lon^ digression 
the folly of. iii. S8 : — the cause of, 
times want of experience^ somt 
pusillanimity, ibid, 
the diliiarence in the license of i 
and verbal discourse, iii. 59. 
Discretion— the distinguishing be 
things in matter of conTersation and bn 
siness, wbcre times, places, and jnraon 
are to be discerned, iii. 67:— is cxnn 
mended for itself nilhoat the help e 
fancy, ibid.: — be that baa this virtue 
with an ofien application of his thought 
to their end, will be easUy fitted witl 
similitudes, ibid. 

the wont of in any discourse, bowers 
great the fancy, will make the wbole dii 
course be taken for want of mL iiL 59 
— not so where discretion is maoUbal 
though the fanoy never so ordinary, ibb 
discretion exemplified in tbe license ~ 
verbal discourse, iii. 59 : — where i 
wanting, not fancy but discretion 



allac 









ceedingiV 



Dimjjes — and health, worshipped by 

Gentiles as demons, iii. G6. 
Dissent — in many things, is as mnofa 

to accuse of foUy bim oue dissents fr 



Divide — to divide, what it is. I. 9i 
dividing, tbe conceptions are more b 
one than tbe parts made. i. 96 : — by dj 
vision, is meant not octnol aoverine, Iv 
diversity of consideration, ibid.: — la t) 
operation not of the hands, but at H 
mind. ibid. 

the least dirisihie thing, not attainafa] 
i. lUOi — how fur division maybe oanll 
by iinture, instanced in asbes. i. 495, 

1 divide a body in their thought! 



ways of, 
le Gentile 



iii. 677. 
DlVTMiTlON- 

vented by tbe authors of the tientilJe : 
ligioQ. m. 102-3. 
DocTMNB— the doctrine of right and wron 
perpetually disputed by the pen and tl ^^ 
sword, tha doctrine of lines and S 



not so, from wbnt oniisc. iii. 9 1 : — the 
doctrine thai tho three angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles, had 
it crossed any man's right of dominion, 
would have been auppregsed. ibid. 
in doctrine, notlimg to be regarded but 
Cmth. iiL 161: — but maj be regulated 
b; peace, ibid. : — do doctrine repugnant 
to peace, can be true. ibid. 
witbout the power of controlling doc- 
trioes in the sorereign, men wilt be 
fiighted into rebellion with the fear of 
spirits, iii. 168. 

corporalJona of men, that bj foreign nu- 
Ihority nnite for the easier propagating 
of doetrinea, are STstemg private, regu- 
lar, but unlawful iii. 32S. 
seditious dooirines, the poison of. iii. 
310 1- — that every private luan is jud^of 
good and evil audonn. ibid. : — that what- 
uerer a man does aguinst his consdeace, 
iaain. iii.311:— tbatMth and sanctity 
Are attained not by study, but by inspi- 
ration, ibid. : — that the sovereign is sub- 
ject to the mil laws. iii. Sla:— that pri- 
vate men have an absolute property in 
their ^ods. IiL 313. — that the sovereign 
power may be divided, ibid. 
obstruction to tbe doctrine of the rights 
of govereignty, arises not from the diffi- 
culty of the matter, but the inierest of 
Uiem that are lo learn, iii. 335:— the 
Xninda of the common people, if not 
Mciibbled over with'the opinions of their 
«3octors, are like clean paper, ibid. 
preaching (rue doctrioe without mira- 
«3les, or miracles withont true dootrine, 
5.S an insuflicient argument of a true 
Jlrophet. iii. 3G4 : — no doctrine now to 
be listened to further thnn itisaonfotm- 
^ble to the SeripturcB. iii. 365. 
■*he doctrine of devSi, what. Ui. 408. 
^31 sorts of, most lie approved or rejected 
lay the authority of the commonwealth. 

3;. MAA ARi\ 



10 less subject to ambition and 

Sniorance than any other sort of m 

iiL 539 : — are our schoolmasters 

Christianity, iii. 540. 

-the examination of, belongeth to the 

preme pastor. iiL 589 : — to tho sovereign 

power, li 7S. iiL 164, 1B6, 537. 

the truth of doctrine dcpendeih either 

upon rwuna or Smpfuro. iii. 712: — nfrn 

often with a fraudulent derign sticli their 

<iwa corrupt doctrine with the cloves of 

other men's wit. ibid. 

no doctrine from which may not ari; 

discord, and finally war. iL 79, n. ; — doi 

liincs wbereby the subject believes that 



obetUence may bo revised to tho Bore>- 

reign, ibid. 

trae doctrines are more readily received 

thnn false, ii. 173. 

the angel is to be judged by the doctrine, 

not tlie doctrine by tbe augol. iv. 63. 

suppression of doctrines does hut imito 



M! — in follow: 



i. 343. 



Doc — in following beaata by the scent, how 

aifecled by cold and heat, and wind. i. 

501: — by custom understands the call 

or ratinf( of his master, iii 1 1. 

deiiied by the Gentiles, iiL 99. 

ifaiflA [i«n, the ministersso called, vi 194. 
DooHA— ieamiDg dogmatical, compareth 

men and meddleth vrilh their rights, iv. 

ep. ded. : — hath nothing in it that is not 

disputable. ibiiL 
DoHTNioN — and victory, why hanourahle. 

is acquired by gmeraiieit and hjcmqtifat. 

iii. 136. iL 109. iv. 149. 

parental, if not by generation, but by 

the child's consent. iiL 1S6. ii. 116. iv. 

IS 5-6. 

dominion over the person of a man, is 

dominion over all (hat is bis. iiL 18S. ii. 

dapoCical, that acquired by conquest or 
vicloryin wWiiii. 166. ii- 109. ir. 149:— 
is acquired by what covenant, iii. 189. ii. 
110. IV. 149 : — the right of dominion 
over the vanqniEhed la by covenant, not 
by the victory, ibid. ibid, 
the rights and consequenees of dominion 
paternal and despoticsl, the very same 
with those of a sovereign by institution. 
iiL 190. 

of all men, adhereth naturally to power 
irresistible, iii. 348. ii. 13. 
the benefits of this life lietter attained 
by dominion than by the society of 
others, ii. 5i — if fear were removed, men 
would naturally rather strive to obtain 
dominion, than to gain society, ibid, 
over persona, acquired by omfroel. ii. 109; 
■ — over beasta, is by the right of nature. 
iL 113. iv. 153: — not from the positive 
law of God. ihid. Ibid. 
pirr«-iia(aDddea;»ticaZ,proceedeth whence, 
iv. 123-4, 

where one has dominion over another, 
there is a little kingdom, iv. 149:— a 
kingdom by acquisition, is but dominion 
acquired over many. ibid. 
DoBisi.AirB— the agent of the Rump, mur- 
dered at the Hague by the cavaliers. 



Ivi INl 

iuaiuv — he that pramiaM often, but gii^s 
■eldom. ii. 20:— s name for tlut reason 
given la Andochiis. it. 90. 

l)i>DBi> — is (he whole cbuii orapiiiiaiu U- 
teTDKle, in Ibe queslion of Irue and labe. 
iii, sa. ii. 304, 

no donbc ean bu opposed to Ihe consent 
of all mea in things the; lan know, and 
have no cauee to miareporL iv. .10. 

lovXiia — and Xarpiia, the dislincdon be- 
tween, iii. 647-8. ii. 235. 

DoWKWABna — a more fiution of our own. 



■. 10. 
have in Ihem no order or coherenco. i, 

400. iii. 7. i>. 10, 14: — nothing in il dream, 
but what IB compounded and madi 

coodnuation of Bouse. i. 400. iii. Si- 
clearer than the imaginations of walcinir 
men, and bb clear an senile itself, i 401 
iii. 7. iv. 13; — in dreams, no wgnder a 
strange places and appearances. L 401 
it. IS. 

in dreams, no new motion from sense, i 
400. iji.7. iv. 10:— in some of the organ g 
sense remuns, in others faileth. L 400: 
— the parts of phantasms decayed and 
worn out by time, are made up witb 
other dotitioua parts, i, 401: — all things 
appear as present, i. 402. iv. 13. 
dreams, such as some men have between 
sleepinf; and waking, and such as hap 
pen M those who have no knowledge of 
the naturo of dreams, not aouauntcd 
dreams. I 402. iii. B, 362. 
no dream but what proceeds from tbc 
ajritadon of the inwom porta of the body, 
ill 7. 

to disduguish between sense and drenm- 
inj[, why a hard matter. iiL 7 :— hv some 
thought imposBiblo. ibid.: — ia must dif- 
ficult, when, ill 8. 
being awake one knows one dreams not, 

are caused by the distemper of some of 
Che inward parts of the body. iii. 7: — 
lyinj; cold breedeth the image of somt> 
(earful object iii 7-8. i. 401 :— in dreams 
the modon begins at one end, waking at 
another, iii. 8. iv. 10. 
the ignomnoe of how to disdnguish 
dreams from sense, the fuiindalionof the 
religion of the Oentites. iU, 9:— if prog- 
nostics from dreams &c., were taken 
away, men would be much mora fitted 
for civil obedience, iii. 10. 
the thoughts wander in a dream fur wan ( 



of some passionals thought to gmde 
them. iii. 12. 

dreams mistaken for real viaons, when, 
iii. 8, 296 : — dreams of men that God 
bos spoken to them, irom what foolish 
arrogance and false opinion ihay pru- 
ceed. iii. 361 ;— those that observe uol 
their slumbering, how they often I«ke 
their dreams for visions, iii. 8, 362. 
visions and dreams are but phamuan. 

the cause of dreams, the restaradon of 
motion to the action of the iawen/pans 
upon the brain. iv. lo^ — their difleivnee. 
whence, ibid.: — laaciviousnesB, bow itt 
etTects produce in a dream the image » 
the person that had caused them. ibid. 
— the incoherence of thonghts in dreame 
whence, iv. 11:— appear like the staK 
between the flying clouds, ibid. 
a man may dream that he dotibtelh, b*. 
can never thlnJi that he droameth, wik^ 
iv. 13. 

the clearness of conception in dreiE:: 
taketh away diatnisC iv. 14: — drea^ 
somedmea taken for reality, wby.itrid.^ 
no mark by which one can teU whettn 
it was a dream or not, in what cases. ^^ 
— all things are to be taken but 
dreams, vii. 58. 

Druidb — in Brittany and France, w^^ 
vi. 277 : — their doutrtne of the trBa&;^ 
grstiun of souls, ibid. 

BftUNKENNCSB— the law of nature ^u-::a 

Dublin Cim^e — the plot of the Irish 
pists to seim it fails, vi, 262. 

DiJDLBi and Enpsdn — see ExpsoN. 

DrEL — private duels ever will be hono^^ 
ble, tiH when. iiL 81 1— are many ti„^^ 
tlie effect of courage, ibid. : — for the I^c3 
part of fear of dishonour in one or br^ 
tlie combatants, ibid. 

duelling a crime, why. iii. 2HS :~B '^^ 
torn nut many years since begun. it^M 
—the punishment of, capital, iii. 29^ 
but the refusal of, punished somed^ 

h^ the sovereign with disgrace, ibid 

victory in duel, as to have killed (^ 
man, is honourable, why. iv. 38. 

DoKE— origin of the name. iii. 83; ■ 

Keuerol in war. ibid : — the dtle (s> 
Into the empire abont [he tiniB of C?*" 
Aantine the Great, ibid : — from the **■ 
torn of the German militia, ibid.;- — " 
come in dme a mere dtle without o^B" 
iiL 84. 

Dplmeks — slowness of !magina£on. iii.Jft 



—to nave weak passions, iii. 62: — pro- 
ceeds from the appedle of sensoal *- 
light, iv. SS : — has its origin in wlut ilt 
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BuNBAR — battle of. vi. 374. 

DuKS ScoTUS — ^his writings unintelligible. 
TL 185, 2 14 : — admired by what two sorts 
of men. ibid. 

Dutch — their treaty with the ambassa- 
dors from the Rump. vi. 380-1 : — ^the true 
cause of the quarrel, what tL 382 : — the 
war begins. vL 383: — ^make the dominion 
of the narrow seas the state of the quar- 
rel, why. vi 384 : — acknowledge the 
right to belong to the English, vi. 394. 

DuTT — civil duties, their grounds compre- 
hended in the doctrine of sense and 
imagination and the internal passions. L 
87: — ^what parts of philosophy neces- 
sary to be understood, before these can 
be demonstrated, i. 88. 
duty, what. iii. 119. 

the greatest part of mankind receive the 
notions of their duties either from di- 
vines or from such of their acquaintance 
as seem wiser and more learned in cases 
of conscience. ilL 331. 
the knowledge of our duty to God and 
man easy to he deduced from the Scrip- 
tares without inspiration, iii 365. 



Ear— the drum of, how acted upon by the 
vibration of the air in souno. i. 499: — 
pressing the ear produceth a din. iii 2. 

Earls-— or Aldermen, their origin, vi 160. 

Earth — the hypothesis of its diurnal mo- 
tion, the invention of the ancients, i 
epis. dedic. : — but by succeeding philo- 
sophers strangled by the snare of words, 
ibid. 

example of false cause in proving the mo- 
tion of the earth, i 89. 
the diurnal revolution is from the motion 
of the earth by which the equinoctial 
circle is described, i 428: — is carried 
about in the ecliptic with its axis always 
parallel to itself, by what two annual 
motions, ibid. vii. 11,96: — this parallel- 
ism, why introduced, ibid. : — is not exact 
except in the equinoctial points, i 435. 
its annual orbit eccentric to the sun. i 
431 : — this eccentricity what, and whence 
proceeding, i 432 : — its orbit compared 
with the distance of the fixed stars, is as 
a point, i 432, 442, 446-7. iii. 445. vii.105. 
is nearer to the sun in winter than in 
summer, why. i. 433 : — the cause of its 
eccentricity is the ditference of its parts. 
L434, 444. vii 102: — and not magnetic 
virtue wrought by immaterial species, 
ibid. ibid. 

its annual motion is an ellipse, or nearly 
80. i 435, 441. 
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makes two revolutions of simple circular 
motion in 24 hours 52 seconds, i 439, 
469 : — ^it centre is moved with the same 
velocity with which the moon performs 
her orbit i 438. 

the measure of the earth's eccentricity is 
the excess of the summer above the win- 
ter arc. i 442. 

diameter of the earth's epicycle is double 
its own diameter, i. 469. 
how by its diurnal and simple circular 
motion, it causes a constant wind from 
west to east, i 469. 

the velocity of its simple circular, qua- 
druple that of its diurnal motion, i 470. 
its diurnal motion the cause of grarity 
under the equator, i 513: — has less force 
towards the poles, and at the poles none, 
to throw off the air. ibid, 
a god of the gentiles, iii. 99. 
no culture of, in the war of every man 
against every man. iii. 113: — ^no know- 
ledge of its face. ibid, 
men, for merely supposing the motion of 
the earth in order to reason upon it, 
formerly punished by authority ecclesi- 
astical, iii. 687. 

has a special motion, whereby it casts off 
the air more easily than other bodies, vii. 
7, 12: — the same shewn by examples, 
vii 8 : — the circle described by this mo- 
tion not of visible magnitude compared 
with its distance from the sun. vii 1 1 : — 
this motion swifter at new and full moon 
than in the quarters, why. vii. 15: — why 
the sun, moon, and earth do not come 
together into a heap. vii. 1 6. 
the cause of its diurnal motion, what vii. 
16: — the same internal motion that is 
supposed in the earth, is supposed also 
in every small part of it. vii. 49: — the 
poles of its simple circular motion are 
the poles of the ecliptic, vii. 57, 58. 
the opinions of Dr. Gilbert and Des 
Cartes as to the nature of the earth, vii. 
57. 

its annual motion, is ON\'inf!; to what mo- 
tion in the sun. vii. 98 : — its diurnal mo- 
tion proceeds necessarily from its annual, 
vii. 99: — its diurnal motion is the con- 
trary way to its annual motion, vii. 100: 
— owing to the resistance of the air. 
ibid. : — supposed to travel at the rate of 
60 miles in a minute, vii. 121 : — the mo- 
tion of its poles, called motus trepidationis, 
vii. 159: — attracts all bodies but air. vii. 
169 : — its power of producing living crea- 
tures, vii 175-7. 
kKKXrjaia ivvofiog — in the Grecian com- 
monwealths signified what, iii 458. ii. 
275: — (Tuywxv/Afivjy, what. ibid. 

h 



BccLEgiieTBS— a Bppoker was eo called, 
why. iii. 458. ii. 275. 

EccLESiABTicii. — powcr cccletioiHcal, from 
Christ's uf^naioa till the conversion of 
kings, naa in the npostks. iii, 485, 489 ; 
— ond after them, in thgse ordained by 
impMition of hands, iii. 4B6. 
officers ecctesiistical, in the apostles' 
timp, were magiwtLrial and mini^eriaL iii. 
533. 

no ecclesiailical princes but those that 
are civil EoveragnB. iii. 563. 
false philoHophj introdnced, and true 
suppressed by authority ecclesiastical. ilL 
687. 

where subjecC to the state, whatsoever 
power ecclesiastits take upon themselves 
in their dwd right, is but usurpation. iiL 
68B. 

the ecclesiastics, wherein they resemble 
the fftirioB. iii. 698-9;— exempt them- 
selves from the tribunals of oivi) justice. 
iii. 698: — take from young men Che use 
of reason by charms compounded of 
metaphj-aics, oiiracles, iraditions, 
abused Scripture, iii. 699: — pinch their 
princes by preaching sedition, ibid.: — 
take the cream of the land by donations 
and tithes, ibid.: — make paymenlsin ia- 

by the exorcisms of Henry and Elisabeth, 

eccleaasticsarewho. il.aSOi — BtagiMterlal 
and niniffcn'ol. ibid.: — their election be- 
longed to the Church, their orifiiHifuin and 
coiuacmtion to the apostles &c. ii. 333. 
eculesiastica marry not. iii. 699 : — why 
noL ii. 318. 

more Chriatians burnt and killed in the 
Christian Churah since the first fourge- 
jiEnil eooneila by ecclesiiisticiil nutlioritj, 
than by the heathen emptrors'laRS.iv.34b. 

Echo— reflected soand. i, 433:— laws of 
reflection tlie same is in sight. L 494:— 
is sound as well as the original, iv. B : — 
cannot be inherent in the body making 
it. ibid. 

EcupsEB — of the sun and. moon, taken by 
the common people for supernatural 
works, iii. 429. 

Ecliptic — line, the way of the earth, 
aidered as a pofnf. L 111: — the greatest 
declination of^ how many de^n^es. i. 437: 
— the ecliptic of the sun, and the ecliptic 
of the earth, vii. 98: — its obliquity, 
whence, vii; 104. 

Edge- HtLi.— battle of. vL 315. 

EoiCT — decrees and edicts of princes, why 
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knowledge of effects, how gotten by th 
knowledge of dieir generation, i. 6. 
when we arc said ti> koow any eHect. 
66. 

the accident generated in the patient, i 
called the el^L i. 120: — is product 
according to soiae accident aflecling bol 
the ^ent and the patient, i. 121. 
where no effect, there no cause, i. 122. 
may be frustrated by a defect in eith< 
patient or agent, i. I2S: — is produced i 
the same instant in which Uie cause : 

every effect is produDcd by > 
cause, i. 123. 
all efTectE that have been, or shall b 
produced, have thdr necessity in thii^ 
antecedent, i. 123: — causation and pre 
duction of effects consists in a certal 
continual progress. L 123:— in which tG 
Rrstpcrt must be canse, the last effect. 
124: — like effects are prodaoed by Uh 
Bgients and patients, at one time as i 
anotber. L 125. 

no eHtct whatsoever, to which sometiiio 
is not contributed by the several motioB 
of all the several things in the world. 
530-31 : — no effect which the power i 
God cannot produce by many seven 
ways. vii. 3, 88 ;^iill are produced fa 
motion, ibid. 

EoEBii— the nymph, iii. Ii 

EovpT — the Egyptian so 
miracles, though not so great 
Moaes. iii. 363; — thought tij nave c 
laded the spectators by a false show 
things, iii. 611: — worshipped leeks an 
Dgnions. ibid.; — iLonght by 
the most ancient kingdom oi 
the world, vi 279:— her p 
viL 74: — their knowledge in 
geometrr, and arithmetic, vt 882. Tii.r 
why so Ettle rain in Egypt, vii. 41, 40; 

fiJoc, ilSiiXov, ISia—L 404. iii, 649. 

di — narfiiai ilg, words never used but i 
the writings of divines, iii. 54. 

iefluDv, lictivivov — how used by 
i lie. 

Elder— the seventv elders. iiL 66,386,44 
is, in the New I'estament, the name 
an office. iiL 526:— were presidents 
the assemblies in the absence of t 
apostles, iii. 638:- were in the spostl 
time sabordinale one to anotiier. iv, IS 

Eleazib — and Joshua, distributed ( 
land of promise amongst the laraelit 
iii. 234:— assigned to the tribe of Ia 
no land, ibid.:— bat the tenth of t 
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"whole fruits, ibid. : — ^ruled Israel as God's 
Heutenant, after Moses, iu.441; — on 
Aaron's death the sacerdotal kingdom 
descended to him. iii. 468. ii. 241. 
Elect — are such as God has determined 
sboold become his subjects, iii. 431 : — 
for them only are miracles wrought, 
ibid.: — are sometimes called tiie Church. 
iii. 459. ii 276: — shall enjoy eternal 
life by grace. iiL 623 : — shall have their 
earthly bodies suddenly changed, and 
made spiritual and immortal, iii. 625. 
shall be in the estate of Adam before sin 
committed, iii. 625: — are the only chil- 
dren of the resurrection, iii. 627 : — are 
equal to the angels, and are the children 
of God. ibid. : — shall be not consumed, 
but refined, in the conflagration of the 
world at the day of judgment, iii. 632. 
are not properly called a Church, ii. 276 : 
— ^are a future Church, ibid. 279: — shall 
triumph over the reprobate, ii. 276. 
Election — the Uberty of election does not 
do away with the necessity of electing 
this or that particular thing, iv. 245: — 
he that is led to prison by force, has 
election whether he will walk or be 
dragged, iv. 264. 
Elias — the prophet iii. 417: — he and 
Enoch immortal otherwise than by the 
resurrection, iii. 443: — ^his inspiration 
proved by what miracle, iv. 63, 
Eluah — and Ahab. iv. 332. 
EusHA — the prophet, iii. 417, 493. 
Elizabeth — totally dissolved the power 
of the pope. iii. 696; — cast out his eccle- 
siastics by her exorcisms, iii. 700: — the 
debate in the reign of Mary as to pro- 
ceeding against her upon the statute of 
Henry viii for heresy, iv. 405 : — on com- 
ing to the crown repealed all former 
laws concerning the punishment of he- 
retics, ibid. : — her commission to the 
Ushops, called the High Commission, ibid. 
Eloquence — ^is power, because seeming 
prudence, iii. 75 : — seemeth wisdom both 
to themselves and others, ill 89. 
with flattery, disposes to confidence in 
them that have it. iii. 89 : — both joined 
with military reputation, dispose men to 
• subject themselves to those that have 
them. iiL 89-90. 

passion makes eloquent, iii. 248: — elo- 
qpence draws others into the same ad- 
^ce. ibid. 

without powerful eloquence, the effect of 
J'eason little, iii. 701 : — may stand very 
well together, iii. 702. 
Its nature, to exaggerate, or to make just 
f^&n unjust &c. ii. 137 : — takes its prin- 



ciples of reasoning firom vulgar opinions, 
ibid. ; — addresses itself to the passions, 
ii. 138: — its end not truth, but victory, 
ibid. 162. 

wisdom separated from eloquence, by Sal- 
lust, ii. ]61.iv. 209. 

is twofold, ii. 161 : — the various qualities 
and ends of each. ii. 162 : — the eloquence 
fit to stir up sedition, what. ii. 162-3. 
folly and eloquence concur in the sub- 
version of government, as the daughters 
of Pelias in the death of their father, ii. 
164. iv. 212. 

is but the power of persuasion, iv. 21 1 : 
— its power in exciting the passions, iv. 
212. 

Emancipation — is the same thing as ma- 
numission, ii. 119. 

Embryo — in the womb, moveth its limbs 
with voluntary motion for avoiding pain 
&c. i. 407. 

Empedocles— a natural philosopher, reck- 
oned a poet by whom. iv. 445. 

Emperor — the Emperors were esteemed 
for sheep or wolves by the great doctors 
of the Church, at what time. iii. 375: — 
were obliged, for keeping peace to re- 
gulate the election of tlie bishops, iii. 529. 
their epistles were laws. iii. 565. 
deprived of their power by the popes, 
iii. 66 1 : — suffered the encroachments of 
ecclesiastics upon their office to creep in 
for want of foresight, iii. 694 :— must be 
esteemed accessories to their own and 
the public damage, ibid. 

Empiricus — Sextus, uses the definitions of 
Euclid to the overthrow of geometry, vii. 
184, 317. 

Employment — is a sign of power, iii. 80. 

Empson and Dudley — were not favorites, 
but spunges, of Henry vii. vi. 120: — 
well squeezed by his son. ibid. 

Empty — and full, what. i. 107. 

Empusa — what. i. ep. ded. : — sent by He- 
cate, as a sign of approaching evil for- 
tune, ibid. : — the best exorcism against 
her, what, ibid.: — the metaphysical Em- 
pusa to be frighted away by letting in 
the light upon her. ibid, 
the Empusa of Dr. Wallis. vii. 355. 

Emulation — grief for the success of a 
competitor, if joined with endeavour to 
enforce our own abilities to equal or ex- 
ceed him. iii. 47. iv. 45. 
the emulation of who shall exceed in 
benefiting, the most noble and profitable 
contention of all. iii. 88. 

End — the last reckoned of extremes, of 
which the first is the beginning, i. 98 : — 
by some called thejinal cause, i. 131. 



377. 

the reason which comDiiindB the pnd, 
CDmiDaadE the means necessary M the 
end. ii. 41. 

ia tbe attaining of what ptnats. iv. .13. 
Btar and mnoAi. ii. 33:— the fonncr as 
campitred niih tho latter, are Mmitt.ib. ; — 
the tttTiioii end, in this world exists not. 
ibid. 
Endeavour — molion made in lesa space 
and time than can be ^reo. i. 506: — - 
made through the lengtb of i 






>r less than il 



of a body movud, which way it tendetb. 

of the foroes c«aie, the endeavonr is 

changed in the line of the other foreea. 

i. Slfi;— in motion in a circle, caused by 

a movent in a tangent and tbe retention 

□f the radius, the retention ceasing (he 

endeBpYoar wiK be in the tangent, i. 

215-16. 

all endeavour is propagatMl in inj!nifHni. 

i. 216, 341:— in an instant of lime. i. 

216:— in spiuw whether empty or fiill. 

ibid. 

ia Btill the seme, whether there be re- 

eistaace or not i. 3a3._ 

to endeavour simply, ia to go. i. 33.1. 

endeavour and pressure, how they dilfer. 

i. 333. 

whatsoever endeavouretli, is moved, i. 

342. 385, 389. 

endeavonr infinitely propsgnled, thongh 

not apparent to the sense, ia apparei 

the cnnse of some mutation, i. 342. 

the first endeavour in animal mo 

called appilUc and Dnriion, when. i. 



139. 

EwnoB— the woman of. iii. 414 :— foretold 
Saul his death, ibid. 426:— not therefore 
a prophelesB. iii.4H:— but her impos- 
ture gnided by God to be tho means ol 
SbqI's discomfiture, ibid, 

ENCHt — a man is in tie power of the 
enemy, when his peisoii or means of liv- 



ing are so. iii. 288, 208 :— obedience ti 

the enemy, then no crime, ibid. ibid. 

a declared enemy ia not the subject a 

punishment, iii. 300. 

the Eaani/ hath been here in the nigb 

of our ignoraoee, and sown tho tares a 

spiritual ignorance, iii. 605. 
E^EBOlIMEHI — a name for madmen, 

is, moved or agitated with apirits. iii 
ENOAUEnesT — enacted by ihe Uump. d 

369 :— abrogated by Cromwell's parli* 

ment. vj. 39i:— restored by the Kunv" 

void again by the I«ng Farliaouent. ^ 



inseparable, m. 168. 
the monarch had llie sovereign^ from.) 
descent of 800 years, iii. 173:— yet n^ 
considered as the representative, ibid. 
and Scotland, the union of attempted bj 
James i. iii. 184: — might have preveuM 



the ci 



r. ibid. 



le lawful in England, fb 
a man by force to diaposseas auch a 
wrongfully possessed his land. iii. SOS 
— that riffht taken away by act of pu 
liamenl. ibid. 

the land of, hehl of William the Con 
nueror. iii. 234. 

the latci troubles in England, arose frol 
an imitation of the Low Countries. & 
314. 

the civil sovereigns ot, recovered tha 
rights on the Churches resigning nid 
versol power to the pope. iii. 690:— ij 
Church government prsler-political. ii 
696: — the dtssoltition thereof, ibid, 
a man's land may be transferred to and 
tiler by the three estates, without hi 
crime, and without pretence of putdL 
beneht iv. leS :^nch has been d " 
ibid. 

waa very lately an anarchy, and dissolnt 
mnldtude of men. iv. 237. 
many times invaded by the Saxons, t 
159: — had at one time many kings &~ 
many purliameuts. ibid, 
the Lord and gentry more affected t 
monarchy than to popular govcmmen 
vi. 203:— but not so an to endure nbi) 
lute monarchy, ibid, : — desire n Tdrn 
lords, and commons, ibid. : — the id< 
general in tbe whole nation, thai the gf 
vemment was a muni not an obaJll 
monarchy, vi. 306, 309, 31S, 
claims tho dominion of the Sea. r. 
the name of EnglUkman a name . 
proach amongst die Normans in tli 
of the Conqueror, vi. 9. 
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Enoch — and Elias, the only two men im- 
mortal otherwise than by the resurrec- 
tion, iii. 443 : — ^his translation peculiar 
to them that please God. iii 623. 

Enthusiasm — the supposed possession of 
madmen with a divine spirit. iiL 102. 

Entity — essence^ essentiality , entitaUvef &c., 
insignificant words, from what fountain 
sprung, i. 34. iii. 19, 674, 675:— not heard 
of amongst nations that do not copulate 
their names by the word is. ib. ib. ib. 

ENvr— grief for the success of a competi- 
tor, joined with endeavour to supplant 
or hmder him. iii. 47 : — ioined with plea- 
sure in imagining ill fortune befalling 
him. iv. 45. 

l^pu9<Tic« i^apiAoy4 — ^howused by Euclid, 
vu. 192, 196-7. 

Ephesian — Diana, iii 225. 

Ephesus — Council of. iv. 400. vi. 176. 

Epicurus — his atoms, i 416: — his argu- 
ments for a vacuum as delivered by Lu- 
cretius, ibid. : — allows neither to the 
world nor to motion any beginning at 
alL i. 417: — supposes atoms to be indi- 
visible, i 419: — and yet to have small 
superficies, ibid.: — ^the disputes of the 
Epicureans about /a^« and contingency, iv. 
182: — ^he and his followers, iv. 387-8. 
vi98. 

Epilepsy — ^the disease of, what. iii. 317 : 
— supposed by the Jews to be one kind 
of possession by spirits, ibid. : — resem- 
bles the possession of the body politic 
by the spiritual power, ibid. 

IriffKoirog — an overseer, particularly a pas- 
tor or shepherd, iii 526. 

Equauty — and inequality, the same acci- 
dent, under another name, with the mag- 
nitude of the thing compared, i. 135. 
no definition of, in Euclid, i. 272. vii. 197: 
— the definition necessary in geometry, 
vu. 197. 

of equal distribution, the best sign that 
every man is contented with his share, 
iii 1 1 1 : — from equality of ability, arises 
equality of hope in attaining our ends, 
ibid. 

the acknowledgement of equality, the 
aghth law of nature, ii. 39 : — the ninth. 
iii 141. iv. 103. 

they are equal,'that can do equal things 
against each other, ii. 7. 
equal quantities, what. vii. 197 : — all 
things that are said to be equal, are said 
to be so from the equality of bodies, vii. 
226: — no subject of equality but body. 
Tii 227. 

EiilUATioN — the finding out of the equality 
between known and unknown things, i. 
90: — ^what necessary to such finding out. 



ibid. : — is best done by him that has the 
best natural wit. ibid. 

Equilibrium — if two weights and their 
distances from the centre of the scale, 
be in reciprocal proportion, they will be 
in equilibrium, i. 355 : — and if in equi- 
librium, the weights and their distances, 
will be in reciprocal proportion, ibid. 

Equinox — cause of the precession of. i.440-> 
43. vii. 102-4 :— why so called, i 443: — 
is said by Copernicus and others, to be ft 
degree in 100 years, vii. 103. 

Equiponderation — what i 351:— plane 
of, what, ibid.: — diameter of, what, i 
352 : — centre of. ibid, 
two bodies being ineauilibrium, if weight 
be added to one, equiponderation ceases. 
i352 :—no two planes of equiponderation 
are parallel, ibid. : — the centre of equi- 
ponderation is every plane thereof, i. 353. 
if two weights and their distances from 
the centre, be in reciprocal proportion, 
they will be equiponderant, i 355 :— and 
if tney be in equilibrium, the weights 
and distances will be in reciprocal pro- 
portion, ibid. 

the centre of equiponderation of a figure 
deficient according to commensurable 
proportions of the altitude and base di- 
minished, divides the axis in what pro- 
portion, i. 359 : — the centre of equipon- 
deration of various deficient figures, now 
to be found, i. 362-3; — the diameter of 
equiponderation of the complement of 
half of certain deficient figures, how it 
divides the axis, i 363 : — the diameter of 
equiponderation, how to be found, i 364: 
— the centre of equiponderation of the 
half of certain curvilmeal figures, where 
to be found, i. 365 : — the centre of equi- 
ponderation of a solid sector, is in the 
axis divided in what proportion, i. 371 : 
— of a hemisphere, where it is. i. 373. 

Equity — actions proceeding from equity, 
joined with loss, why honourable, iii. 80 : 
— the want of equity, dishonourable, ib. 
is a law of nature, iii 138. iv. 104: — the 
eleventh law. iii. 142: — the tenth, ii 40. 
is the habit of allowing equality, iv. 110. 
a court of justice and a court of equity, 
their difference, vi. 25. 

Equivocal — in manifest equivocation, no 
danger, i. 62 : — sometimes may deceive, 
though not obscure, i 63. 
equivocation, is taken away by defini- 
tion, i 84. 

Ergamenes — destroys all the priests of 
Meroe. vi. 281. vii. 74. 

Error — and falsity, how they differ, i. 55 : 
— of the mind, without the use of words, 
how it happens, i 55-7. iii 23. 



riia 

to en in affinning and denying, what. 
&5-6; — errors of senao and co^tstioi 
b; mialakiag one imsgiDalJon for Bii( 
tber, or by teigmng tbaC to Ijb paat c 
future, nnith never was uor ever aha 
be.L bG. 
errors oommon to all things baring sense, 

what. L 56 ; — proceed uot from tiie i 

nor irom tilings, but nhpnve. ibid, 
to free ouraelvG« iirom such em 
arise from natural BigQs, what the best 
L 57 : — Buob errors proceed from 



t of 



ibid. 



afflrmtQ^ and denying, bom reasoning 

errors repugnant lo philosophy, what. i. 
57: — errors in BjllogiKing, consist in 
what. ibid.: — error from supposing some 
things to exist necessarily, others uon- 
tingently or by accident. L BO: — from 
pincing some ideas in the undumtanding, 
others in the fancy, i. 61. 
between true science and erroneous doc- 
trine ignorance is midway, iii. 25. 
error, what it is. iii. 3a ! — is decep^on in 
presuming that something is past or to 
come, ibid.; — error from the length of 
an account, forgetting what went befiin.-, 
iii. 35. 

not tJi he BToided without ■ perfect un- 
derstanding of words, iii. 90. 

364. 

of WriU of Emir. si. 45. 
error is in its own nature no sin. vi. 102. 
Epuif—aignilies desire limiled to one per- 

EsoBA—set forth the Scriptures in the 
form we have it in. iii. 374-.--how he re- 
lates the death of Josiah. iii 413: — no 
obedience promised to him by Che Jevts. 
iii. 471. ii. 24S;— his restoration of the 
commDUWcnlth. iii. 617: — of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, ii. 159. 

Essence — of any body, (bat accident for 
which we give it a certain name. i. 1 IT. 
vii. 221; — same essence, inasmuch as ge- 
nerated, called the Jbrm,, i. II?: — hy 
some called the fonaol cause. L 131 1 — 
not intelligible, ibid, 
the knowledge of the essence, is the 
cause of the knowledge of the thing ~ 
8elf.i, 132. 

abstract Bueaeea and aubttantiol ftirtnt. i 
era. vL 215-16:— the doctrine ot built 
'd philosophy of AriBtoCle. '" 



signiiieB no men than if we should tal 
of the tneu of things, iv. 394:— is n 
part of the tangaage of mankind, but 
word devised hy philosophers out of til 
copolation of names, vii. 81. 

Essex— Enrl of, his fortunate expeditia 
to Cadis, vi. SO!: — Ms son's failure, ibid 
— the son made getierai of ^e Pailiti 
ment army. tL 2B8, 302 : — his ohimctet 
vL 30a-3:— is suspected by the parlia 

ment, and lnys down his ct '• ' 

326:- his death, tI. S"- 

Est, friri — tlie copula 
Greeks, iii 673:— no 
it in the Hebrew language, iv. 304. viiSI 

EsTHEH — the history uf (jueen Esther, 1 
of the lime of the Caftiaili/. iii. 371. . 

EtebnAL — on eternal mm, or Duno-Bti 
L 413. iii. 35_, 677. iv. 276, 299. 
whatsoever is eternal was never ge 
rated, i. 431. 

Etiiea — a fluid ether so Alls up the n 
verse, as to leave in it no empty space. 1, 
426 : — the ports of, supposed to na.ve w 
motion but that received from bodia 
floating in tbcm, not bi-ing themaeWe 
Duid. i. 448, 481 .—has mingled in it in 
numeruble atoms of dilferent degrees d 
hardness, and having simple motions. 3 
474. 



—the: 



1. iUd. 



increased science, whilst tl 
of ethical philosopbers have increa 
nothing but words, i 9 : — elMc^ writ 
inga, huw nsed to conhrm wicked n ^^^ 
in their purpose, ibid.;— what ohie^ 
wanting in lliem. ibid, 
what etiiics treat of. i. 11. 

EnnoLooT — is not a definition, vi. '■ 
when trup, sliuws light towarda fij 
out a definition, ibid. 

EUCH*BI8T — the worship of, is Or i 
idolatry, occoniing to whoL iii. B53 
the sacnunent of instituted by Christ, u, 
264. 

EciilJli — his axioms, why not principles 
demonstration. L 82: — why they ha 
gotten amonest men the authori^ a 
principles, ibid. : — the aiioms of bis FinI 
Book capable of demonstration, i. 119 
are not principles of demonstration. 11 
bis definilion of the ume propordoa, 1 
\51 -.—cS coapmnd proportion, i. 162. 
has defined parallel right lines only. ^ 
189;— his soUit anj^le, what i. 19S. 
10 be taken in hand by the reader, beforv 
proceeding to llie geometry ii 

fOBE. L 204. 
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has given no definition of equality. L 
272. viL 197 : — ^nor any mark whereby 
to judge of it, but congruity. ibid, 
he that has Euctid for a master, may be 
a geometrician without Vieta. L 314: — 
hut not e contra, ibid, 
his three first definitions not to be reck- 
oned amongst the principles of geometry, 
why. YU. 184 : — ^his definition of tkooml, 
even to a rigid construer, sound and 
usefuL Tii. 200: — of a straight line, inex- 
cusable, vii. 202 : — of a plane angle, its 
faults, vii. 203*4: — his definition of a 
hound and oi figure, yu, 204: — of a cvrcle 
and oiparaUd straight lines, vii 205 :— of 
a part. viL 207 : — of rfitio, is intolerable, 
ibid.: — his Greek definition how to be 
rendered inEnglish. vii 208,229 :— his de- 
finition of compound ratio, vii. 209 : — may 
and ought to be demonstrated, vii. 210: 
— ^his definitions no part of his geome- 
try, vii. 225 :— in his geometry, some few 
great holes, vii 245 :— never uses but 
one word for double and duplicate, vii. 
245, 277, 299, 382. 

dfdoKifiBiv — one of the two objects men have 
in meeting together, ii 5. 

EuBiENiDES — madness ascribed by the 
Grecians to them, iii 65. 

DnsEBius — bishop of Csesarea, present at 
the council of Nice. iv. 397 : — his letter 
to absent bishops, to subscribe the creed, 
ibid. 

EusTACHio — and Hugenius, the trial which 
is the more skilful in optics, iv. 436. 

EuTocius — demonstrated what of com- 
pound ratio, vii 236. 

EuTTCHBS — and Dioscorus, their heresy 
in affirming that there is but one nature 
in Christ iv. 400. vi. 103. 176: — con- 
demned as Arianism. iv. 400. 

iiVANOEUST — and prophet, in the Church, 
signified not an office, but gifts whereby 
men were profitable to the Church, iii. 
627. 

their scope, to establish the one article, 
that Jesus is Christ, iii. 59 1 . ii. 308 :— pro ve 
that he was the true Christ and king 
promised by God, sent to renew the new 
covenant, ii. 254. 

Evidence — ^is what iv. 28 : — ^is to truth, as 

the sap to the tree. ibid. : — is the life of 

troth, ibid. : — all evidence is conception. 

iv. 61 : — we do not believe, but Anou; things 

which are evident iv. 65. 

Evil — the object of his hate or aversion, 

that each man ealleth evil iii. 41 : — of 

evil three kinds, in promise, in the end, 

and in the means, iii. 41-2. 

inflicted on a man before his cause be 

heard, beyond that necessary for safe 



custody, is against the law of nature, iii 

303. 

See Good. 

Example — proves nothing, iii 583. 

Excommunication — the sentence of, pro- 
nounced by the apostle, or pastor, iii. 
501. ii 288: — but judgment on the merit 
of the case, by the Church, iii. 502. ii 288. 
was part of the power of the kegs, iii 
502 : — the use and eff<HJt of, before being 
strengthened by the civil power, was 
only to avoid the company of the ex- 
communicated, ibid. 562. ii. 289. iv. 198, 
389: — for apostate Christians, where the 
civil power did not assist the Church, 
excommunication had in it neither dam- 
age nor terror, neither in this world 
nor the next iii 503: — the damage re- 
dounded rather to the Church, ibid. 562. 
had no efiect but upon believing Chris- 
tians, iii 504: — ^was used before Christi- 
anity was authorised by the civil power, 
only for correction of manners, not errors 
of opinion, ibid. 

lieth for in iustice,and for a scandalous life, 
iii. 504:— but for excommunicating one 
that held this foundation, Jesus is Christ, 
no authority in the Scripture, iii 505. 
no one can be excommunicate that is 
not a member of a Christian Church that 
has power to judge of the cause, iii. 
506. 

one Church cannot be exconununicated 
by another, iii. 506. ii. 289. 
the sentence of, importeth advice not to 
keep company, or so much as to eat with 
the excommunicate, iii. 506. ii 289 : — 
against a sovereign prince or assembly 
is of no effect ibid. ii. 290. iv. 198. 
has no effect upon kings and states, 
other than to instigate them to war upon 
each other, iii. 507. ii 291: — has no 
effect upon a Christian that obeys the 
voice of his sovereign, whether Christian 
or heathen, ibid. : — has no efiect upon 
him that believes that Jesus is Christ. 
ibid.: — therefore upon a true and un- 
feigned Christian, none. ibid. : — nor upon 
a professed Christian, till his behaviour is 
contrary to the law of his sovereign, ibid, 
the child may keep company with its 
father or mother excommunicate, iii. 508. 
the power of, cannot be carried beyond 
the end for which the apostles and pas- 
tors are commissioned by Christ, iii 508 : 
— without the assistance of the civil 
power, is without effect, and ought to be 
without terror, iii. 508, 547. 
the name of fulmen excommunicaiionis, 
whence, iii. 508-9. 
where Christianity is forbidden, is putting 



tion of ChrUtiuu. iu. 537. 
cicommuDication bj the itposUes, was 
deanuDi^itis of tbe panUhoieiit to be ii 
fticK^ b; Chriil wben in possession of 
bii kin^Dni.iiL 562: — then cot propcrl}' 
punish meiit as upon a subject, but re- 
venge OS upon nn eocinj denying hia 
right to his Idngdom. iiL 563. 
to eicommaaiule one'a Unfiil king, 
what. iiL 690: — or aojoDe wilbouc bis 
■uthority. ibid. 

excommunicmlioD bj the pnsbrter;, the 
first knot npOD the liberty of the eirlj 
Christians, iii. 69b. 

has DO evil in it except the eternal puns 
eonscqaent to iU ii. SS-t- 
is called bv the Chnrch, the RCt of re- 
tiuning sins. ii. SSB : — by Paul, a dr>lirer- 
infc over to SataiL iiL MM. iL S8S —its 
end, the hmnblin^ to (aliation. ii. 989. 
no man can excammanicaie the sabjecls 
of an absolute govemntent all U once. 
iLa90. 

diapotea about the authority of eicom- 
municatioD, are disputes about hookan 
sorcreisnty- ii 31 T. 

was insdtntcd by onr Savionr. iv. 197 : — 
wM tJottuJ by the puton of the primi- 
tive Church as ■ ponishment Ibr ktrtig. 
iv. 389-9a 

the effect of eicommnnication. tL 173; 
— they that die excommunicate in the 
Church of Gaglauil at this day, are 
damned. tL 174. 

EzccBE — Ihsl by which a crime is proved 
to be none at'aJI. iii 287:— can be only 
that which lalies away the obligation of 
the law. ibid.: —the nani of meat 
know the Uw. ibid :— not the wai 
diligence to enqoire. ibid.: — the ti 
of present death, iii 88S: — or any 
done for presenation of life. ilud. : — ^ts 
done by anthority, are excused against 
the author, ibid.: — ^facts done by autho- 
rity of the Eovereign power, are totally 
excmed. iii. 267. 

EmoBTATloN— and dehorlalian, ia c 
ael, with si^s of vehement dedre to 
have it followed. iiL 242 : — have a r^ord 
to the common pnssians and opinions of 
men in dpdncingreasons. iii. 243; — are 
directed to tbe good of him that givelb 
them, not of him to whom given, ibid. 
9 of. lieth only in apealclng to a 



are lawful, and also landable. in him I 
may lawfully command, iii. 2«;— _ 
are then, not counsel, bnt command, ibi 

Exn^— is what, iii 303. — not in its o 
nature piuiishment. ibid. ;^no such pi 
ishment ordained in Rome. iiL304> 
tends many times to the damage of d 
commonwealtb, whv. ibid. 
an exile is a lawfuT enemy of tbe o 
monwe«lth. iiL 3D4. 
is made a pumsbmeot, bow. iii. 901. 

ExoRctRC — thenseof cxon3ain,bo1yw«l 
&C.. kept in credit by favouring I 
opinion of fairies, ghosts. &c iiL 9-10: 
the doctrine of exorcism and conjnralj 
of phantasms, whence. iiL 616, 614:- . 
rarely and faintly practised, but uoE p 

ExpECTiTioH~[Hesumplion of the fbtnn 
iv. 17 ^-— is m>m remembrance of lb 

ExE^RiEKCE — those contentwith doOyia 
pcnence, are men of sounder jndgmfitlli 
than those whose opinions, tboueli M 
vulgar, are fiUI of uncertaiuty and nre 
l«sly received, i 3. 
experience is nothing but memoiy. L ]■ 



J. 664. i' 



18.- 



arising from the sense of many thiiefc 

L 398. 

Without ejrp*t1*nee and memory, ft6' 

knowledge of what will prove pliaant 

or hnrtfuL i. 408. 

is much memory, or memory of nuiqr 

things. iiL 6, 664. 

by how muiji ■ man has mare eipin- 

ence of things ptsl. by so much » iii 

more pnidenL liL 15; — is not Vt bv 

eqnallo] by any advantage of natnnlinj 

eilvmponry wit. iii 15-16. 

much cxpenence, prDdence^ iu. 

to observe by experience, and 

all the circomslances that may alUlM 
Enccess, impossible, ibid, 
the want of, son ' 
folly of many ■ 
discourse, iii 58. 
experience of men of equal age, 
unequal as to quantity, iu. 60 
what. ibid, 
all actions and speeches proceeding AV 
experience, why honourable. iiL TS-W- 
is but remembrance of what eonie^iit'''' 
have followed what aniecedenla. iv. 1ft 
27; — concludes nothing nniversillj'. "■ 
IS:— no conclnsion &om etperieuetii' 
anything is Jiat or ujut, tmotfil'^ 
&c. 

all knowledge is but experienoe. iv. 1^; 

ExPEKistEvT— mean and common esp"* 

ments are better witnesses of oWM 
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than those that are forced by fire and 
known bat to few. vii 117. 

Extension — space &lsely taken to be the 
extension of bodies. L 93, 102. 
to divide a body, its extension, and the 
idea of that extension, is the same with 
dividing any one of them. L 108. 

Extenuation — that by which a crime is 
made less, iii 287 : — sadden passion, an 
exteunation. iii. 291. 

Extreme — and mean, what L 98. 

Ete — spies are the eyes of the common- 
wealth. iiL 231. 

tiiat many eyes see more than one, to be 
understood of counsellors, when. iii. 249 : 
—are apt to look asquint towards their 
private benefit. iiL 250. 
no one takes aim with more than one 
eye. iii 250. 

EzEKiEL — ^prophecied in the CaptwUjf, iiL 
373. 

Ezra — the book of, written after the Cap- 
ihify. iiL 371. 



Fabius — ^the dictator, deprived of his dic- 
tatorship by the Roman people. iL 104. 

Faction — one of the greatest of human 
powers. iiL 74. 

leagues of subjects are commonly called 
factions, iii. 223: — a number of men part 
of a sovereign assembly, consulting apart 
to ^de the resl^ is a faction unmwful. 
ibid. : — to entertain more servants than 
required for the government of his estate, 
is in a private man fisuition and unlawful, 
iii. 224: — ^factions for kindred, govern- 
ment of religion, or of state, are unjust, 
ibid. 

no war so fierce, as between those of dif- 
ferent factions in the same common- 
wealth. iL 7 : — ^fiictions arise out of great 
assemblies, out of factions sedition and 
civil war. iL 138. 

a/ocfibn, what.iL 139, 175-6: — the word, 
whence derived, ibid.: — ^how bred in a 
commonwealth. iL 163: — ^how governed 
by a finction. ibid.: — ^is a city within a 
aty. ii. 176. 

factions soon find out that an absolute 
monarch, that is a general, is necessary 
for defence and peace, iv. 169. 

Fairfax — a right presbyterian, but in the 
hands of the army. vi. 334: — replaces 
the fugitive members, is made generalis- 
simo and constable of the Tower, vi. 
341 : — ^refuses to fight against the Scotch 
Presbyterians, and lays down his com- 
mission. vL 371. 

Fairies — and ghosts, whence the opinion 
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of. iiL 9: — the opinion of, either taught 
or not confuted, for whose ends. iiL 9-10. 
and bugbears, gods of the Gentiles. iiL 
100. 

their kingdom, invisible, walking in the 
dark. iiL 316. 

ghosts, fairies, and other matter of old 
wives' tales. iiL 605, 697. viL 58. 
the kingdom of darkneu and the kingdom 
of the fairies, iiL 697-700. 
have but one universal king, Oberon. iiL 
698. 
Faith — ^is the end or resolution of dis- 
course beginning at the saying of another 
man. iii. 54 : — to have futh in, and to 
believe a man, signify the same thing, 
ibid.: — whatsoever is believed on the 
authority of men only, is faith in men 
only. iiL 55. 

examples of the weakening of men's 
faith ui religion, iii. 107. 
keeping of, and violation of, in covenant. 
iiL 120. iL 29-30. 

the violation of, by some allowed for the 
getting of a kingdom, iii. 132. 
of the reward to be given after death to 
breach of faith, no knowledge, iii. 135 : 
— such breach, not a precept of reason 
or nature, ibid. 

of supernatural law, is not a fulfilling, but 
only an assenting to it. iiL 273: — is not 
a duty, but a gift from God. ibid. 588,590. 
that faith is attained by supernatural in- 
spiration, not by study and reason, seditious 
doctrine. iiL 311. iL 156. 
a man must render a reason of his faith, 
iii. 311. iL 156: — faith comes by acci- 
dents all contrived by God. iiL 312, 588 : 
— ^is not a miracle, ibid.: — is the gift of 
God. iii. 588, 590. 

men that know not the obligation of 
keeping faith, know not the right of 
any law of the sovereign, iii. 324. 
is one of the three hearings of the word 
of God. iii. 345. ii. 206: — cometh by hear- 
ing, iii. 589, 590. 

faction and civil war between the sword 
of Justice and the shield of faith, whence, 
iii. 461. 

has no relation to compulsion. iiL49 1,518. 
new articles of faith not to be made, 
obliging men to a needless burthen of 
conscience, iii. 505. 

is exempted from all human jurisdiction. 
iiL 518. 

no man that errs in any point of faith ne- 
cessary to salvation, can be saved, iii. 558. 
the violation of faith, is contrary to the 
divine law, both natural and positive, iii. 
579, 577, 580, 587. ii. 30. 
the faith of Christians has ever had for 



foundadon, first the repulation of their 

poators, ifterwardt the anthoritj of them 

that made the Scriptures law, their 

OlirteliiLa Boiereigns.ili. 3S3:— thecanses 

of, are iBriauB. ibid. : — (lie moat ordiosry, 

that we believe the Bible to be the word 

of Ood. ibid. 

all the failh reqaired, decUred bj 

Soriptnres tu bo uuBy, iii. fiSS. 

faith only justifiuB, iu what sense, iii. ( 

it. .114. 

is interoal and invjuble. iii. ROI. 



alienable except by an express and new 

law. iu. 658. 

fiutb and other ortnea said to be pourtd 

or blown into a man. iii. 675. 

faith is worked in eyerj man acconJing 

to the purpose, not of them that plant 

tliu Kord, but of Ood that giveth the '~ 

is the only bond of coveoanta. ii. 35 
ii to be kept with all men. iL 30 : — ei 
dlDSo that keep no faith with others, ibid. 
ii a part of Chrialian doctrine not coi 
prehendod under the name Uw. ii. ea. 
iho opinioD iba(/altfi hums 6g in^arali 
has made apostates froni nalunt! reaac 
almost inflnite. iL 1S6: — sprang from 
what BOrt of men. ii. nS-T. 
not the want of failh in those that obey 
not the preoenta of Christ, shall be pno- 
iahcd, but their former dns. ii. SG5. 
questions of fUth, oannot be searched 
into by natural Rwson. iL 395: — nor 
without a divine hlcsdnjc to be derived 
fVoin Christ himself by imposition oF 
hands. 11 197. 

/)irt, assoni to a proposition from oon- 
Gdonco in the person propounding, ii. 
S04-5: — thndlflbrenco between ^^niA and 
■nyfaau. IL 30S : — bctWwD .^ilit and 
Tlauialafcu. ibid..' — between /vlA and ipa- 

m jn ltri n tf fiM. t« he inlerptelnd by 

wdniastits Uirfnlly ordaiued. iii. 29T: 

— •)• l(kt< wIioIminimi, but bJitiv pills, to 

b# swaUowvd whole wtlliout chewing. iL 

»tU.liL96a 

wWn« so BMy MMa of inwud fiolh, 

all heU morawry »o i*>v«ii(ia. ii. aiG.SI9. 




works are called dead woria without 

Mtb. ibid. 

in what aenao cnlled a nittaitee. ii 

FALSE—a false propoaition caimot foltol 
&am true propositions, i. 43. 
fiilsity proceeds l¥ora negligence, of 
from deception either by the tfaiiq 
themselves, or by the afnses. L 56i- 
belongs not either to things, 
nations of tbiugs. i. 5G-T : — is iue n 
thing as fhli pn^nitltiiM, iv. 24 : — d 
often produce tmth, but prodnces i 
absurdity, vii. 62. 

FiMB— deaire of fame after death, dispe 
men to laudable actions, iii. B7-.—S 
fame why not vain. ibid. 
derives from the people, ii. IS4. 

FAmLT — the concord of, dependetb 
natural lust. iii. 114. 
where men have lived in small I 
robbery has always been a trade, 
cides and kini^doms are but great {ana 
lies. iii. 154. iL 108: — a great fkmily i! 
little monarchy. ilL 191. ii. 84, n. IDS: 
but not properly a commonwealth, unit 
of power not to be subdued witho 
hsiard of war. ibid. 
families are private systems, regular, i 
SSI. 

Runilies invading each other with p; 
TBto force, do anjuBtly, iii. 224. 
monarchy, aristocracy, and dee 
mark out thren sorts ofmasters of fiu 
not of schoolmasters fbrthrarohiJ 
iu.54e;— dielordof thebmilyoboosel 
at his discretion Ida chaplun, as alM* 
schoolmaster for his children. liL 560. 
ia composed of whaU ii. 131. iv. ISS^^ 
may be termed an brafidiry KHgdM 
when, ii I2i. iv. 1S9:— difera from ■ 
insdluled monarchy, whereiD. u. ISl 
—but has the same rights and anthori^ 
ilud.: — the b^jnntng of all donuoic 
was in bmilies. vi 147: — the father < 
llie family, his rights by the law of ni| 
lur«, whaL ibid. ^— has a lanfiit right 1 
make war on anoiher father of a &m^ 
•coarding to the inlentioa. vL I4S. 

FasiTTC — the /aHtu in the late m 
war, what. iv. 3S8:— few lushops that a 
■d a smooo so well as the presbyterii 



FatacY — die phaDtasmsremuning: afler 1 
o(:ij««t is ranored. L S9e : — does not soj 
po«e tbe dmo past, l 398; — diffon fro 
— — Ihinisia. ilad. : — in fuacj, » 
oms as they are. ihi 
good liDcy, Aatol 
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—is die antiearaiice of sensible qualities. 

ibid.: — bo(£ in wakin'^ and dreumin^. 

ibid. : — the abject is one thing, the fancy 

anoiher. iii. 3. 

origiiuJ fiiacy, is sense. iiL 3 :— citu»ed 

bf the prdsure of external things upon 

our organs, ibid. 

what it is tbe Greeks call /'•nqf. Hi. 4. — 

ogoifieft appiorance. ibid.: — aa proper lo 

aat senae aa to BDOther. ibid. 

budea are malions wichin na, relica of 

(how made in sensev iii. 1 1, 3S-E>. 

Illiejr without judgment, not commended 

as* tirtue. iii. b7 :— a great fancy with- 

atlt (teadineas and djrccliun to some end 

one kind of modneaj. iii. G8. 

wiihouC the passion of the desire of 

power, no great fancj, or much jud< 



celerity of Cancj, its e&cL iii. 
and Jadgment may have pla 
Hme man, by turns. )" 



JOli- 



in what. ibid. : — the marvellous efleuta 
the benefit of mnnkind produced h\ fancy 
B^tA by the preoepls of true pnilaso- 
pby. iv. 149-50. 
Tumia — for tbo dead, U cither for ho- 
aour'a sake to their penoan, or for the 
particular damage of the mourner, iii. 

m. 

FltH — properly. Ott mrd tpiAai. iiL 409 : 

—is taken in tha same seme as the leurd 
D^ G<id, signil'ying Ids power &c. ibid. 
KklHZtl— in the slate of nature, without 
the declaration of the mother 
known, iii. 187, ii. 117:— the n^ht of 
dominion delennioed by the mvil law 
for the most part, but not alnays, in fn- 
loar of tbe father, ibid. 
if the mother be hia subject, the child 
is in hia power. iiL IS8: — tbe bither and 
mother, before commonwealth, 
sijute aorercigns. iiL 222 :■ — lose of their 
tutbority only so much as tbe law tabeth 
ftom ibeni. ibid. 

the bther of every man was originally 
Ui sovereign lord. iiL 329: — does not 
\^ the institution of sovereign power, 
Imc the honour due for education, ibid, 
tbe Antient Falhen, men that might toe 
cinly believe falae reports. iiL eSQ :— 
thudr writings contain somewhat of ap- 
gboBtB, and of the tradidDni 
u word of God. ibid. ; 
~«UBpecled not the abuse of tbe power 
rftiwBomnll Church, uor bad benefit bj 
it. lit 687 ;— were men without great 
knoitledge of natural '"' 



pwitiona, gbg 



oblignl by 



&0. 11.36. 



to testify against 



the property of ihe father descends to 
tha son, by tbo law of nature. iL 41 : — 
the SOD luu DO property distinel from hia 
father's, ii. 84, ii. l&T. 

Fawns — tbe woods tilled by tbe Gentilea 
with fawDa and nymphs, iii. 99. 

Fealtv — is homage confirmed by an oath, 
vi. 73, 156. 

Feab— and hope, how named from alter- 
nate sveruon and appotilo. i. 409 : — fear 
without hope, ualled kale. ibid. 
nveraion, with Opinion of hurt from tbo 

any quality ^at makei a man beloved 

or feared of muiy, ii power, iii. 7S. 

is dishonoumbte, why. iiL 79. 

of death and wounds, dlaposaa moo lo 

obey a common power, iii. 86: — of op- 

presaiun, diaposea men to anlicipate or lo 

seeh aid by society. iiL 88. 

in what sense said by some of tbe old 

poets, that tbe gods were created by hu- 



is consiatenC with liberty, bow. iii. 107: 
—all actions done for /ear of tbe law, are 
actions which there was Uberiii to omiL 
ibid. 

of all passiona, that whioh inclines men 
moat to peace, ill. 28 S. 
hoMj/fear, the only ^ax that justiSes tbe 
act. iii. 385: — crimes committed in duels, 
through fear, iii.286 : — crimes committed 
through the fears of superatitian, ibid. 
ia a confession of power. iiL 353. 
disposes sometimes to tlie desertion of 
the public defence, iii, 701-2:— no re- 
pugnance betvreen tearing the laws, and 
not fearing a common enemy. iiL 702. 
is the origin of all society, ii. 6, 206-7. 
answer to the objection, uat if men were 
mutually afraid of one anoiher, tboy 
could not endure each othera looks, ii. 



dent to tbe fearful, ibid. 

tbe cause of mutual fear arisea from tbe 

natural equality of man, and bis will to 

hurt. ii. 6. iv. 62:— makes men deaire to 

quit Ihe state of nature, and get allies. 

ii. 12. 

is what. iv. 32: — Qollung but fear can, in 



w. 




the sUte of Dature, Jusdfj tailing ivay 
Ufe.it. lis. 

dbpfiseH to rebellion, liow. iv. 301. 
just fear dispenseih not with the pre- 
cepts of God, but exlenuatclh the rault, 

Fbucitt — condnnal sncccss in obtuning 
the things f^ni time to time desired, iii. 
51, S5. if. 33:— the teliclt/ ordained bj 
God for them that detoutlj honour him, 
will be known only Yihaa enjoyed, ibid.; 
— of this life, consists not in the repose 
of a mind sadsGed. iii. B5. 
of beista, the only felicity the enjoyment 
of their daily fbad and lusts, iii. 94. 
extraorduiaTy felicity, one of three only 
testiinonies of divine colling, iii. 1 07 ;— 
the opinion of the felicity ofanothcr, cai 
be expressed only by words, iii. 349. 
consists not in harimg prospered, but v 



I 



FsLONT — ihn meuuDg and deHiation of 
the word. vi. 80-2 :— whether 
felony, vi. 84. 
fib dt M, who. vi. Eg. 
felony comprehends both robbery and 
theft, ri. SI i — cutting and currying a way, 
without laying down, anoUier man's 
wheat or grass, is not friony, why. vi. 
91-4: — DOT slealinga box of eharten. Tt. 
92. 
the pnaishraent of. vi. 139: — i 

beheading for felonv. vi. 130:— i 

cent man accused of felony flieth for fear, 
and is aAerwards found not Rnil^, ^" 
shall forfeit bis goods and chstlels. ylI 

FsaxEHTATiOH — the motion which t 
gregatea homogeneous, and dissipates 
heten^eneous bodies. L 3^4. vii. 134: — 
in ^e parts of the sir, how caused 
nmple circular motion of the sun. i. 449. 

Fervob — all ftnor not caused by tire. L 
S24 : — when heat found in it, cansed by 
fermeiitiitioD. i. 335. 

Fkvkh— rebuked by Christ. 

Ftmo!a — detinition of fiction of the mind. 



FirTB-Mo»ARCHT Mes — their party 
the Ovil War.ii 167:— one of Uie brood 
hatched by the presbvierians. vi. 3 
their tenet, what. vL 39 1 . 

EteiTBE — the variety of figures, arises out 
of the lariety of motions by which made.' 
i. 69-70. 

is qnantity. determined by the sitnation 
of all its extreme points. L 103: — like 
finnms, what, ibid.: — figures alike placed, 
iud. : — whether any figure be like or un- 



like to any other proposed figure, how 
be known, ibid. 

figure dtfidatt, what. L 247: — ayapb 
what ibid. ;— complement of a defident 
figure, whaL ibid.: — deficient figm 
made by a quantity decreasing to m 
thing by propordans proporttoaal ai 
commensurabre, is to its complement i 
what propordon. ibuL : — the raagmtud' 
of all deficient figures, whose bitaes A 



Dv wbicb then 
how to bccomparedwith thems^ 
of their complements, and of their com 

Elete figures. i.S51. 
ow tbree-^ded deficient figures may I 
described, i. 353. 

how 10 draw a straight line touohii^ 
deficient figure in any point, i. 256: — 1 
what proportion adeficient figure eieea 
a rectilineal trianele of the same 
and base. ibid. : — id what propordon tl 
solids of three-sided delicient figures e: 
cecd a cone of the same altitude and bu 



a parallelogram 



lSS8. 

how to describe u 
plain defident figui 
triangle of the came base and aldtude 
another defident figure, plain or sol 
twice taken, is to the same defidei 
together with the complete tigtire 
which it is described, i. 259:— the pn 
pordons of the spaces described with ai 
celerated »elodty in determined tiines,! 
the times themselves, the velocity bemi 
accelerated in various d^rees in Ihe M 






of tl 



s thed 



L 2G0-eS:— if the relot 






,inissingeTery olherniirol 

t. 963 : — if as Ihe cubes of the times, t 

•i the nnmbei3 from unity, miasiDg i 

in every place, ibid. 

if nnv bne or superficies decrease in | 

portions commenscrable to the 

dons of the times in which they oeuret 

the magnitudes of the figures descoil 

may be known, i. 9G4~ 

the priikciple of philosophy, which ii ' 

fouodadon of the doctrine of defid 

figures. L !64. 

the caoses which dcttrmine the quni 

des of two defideni figures, whereof i 

is the comptanent of the other, di&hF 

by defcribing defident fizures in > 
tallelogram, may be ioDitd any nam 
of mean proporttonals between two gi 
straight lines. L 867. 
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FiLOu — used by the common people of 
France as we use the word fdon, vi. 81 : 
— signifieth what. ibid. 

Finch — Chancellor, his flight tI 270. 

EiBE — ^warms, not because it is body, but 
because it is hot i. 121. 
how generated from the sun. L 450. 
is said to be generated, when a body by 
the motion of its parts both heats and 
shines at once, i.451: — ^is not a body 
distinct from matter combustible, but the 
matter itself when it shineth and heateth. 
ibid. :— cause of the shining and heating 
in body, is the cause of the generation of 
fire. ibid. 

how generated by the collision of two 
flints, i. 453. 

generates an endeaYOur to simple motion, 
how. L 455. 

makes some things soft, others hard, why . 
1455-6. 

hay laid wet together in a heap, why it 
becomes heated, i 456. 
senerated by attrition, i. 459: — caused 
by the endeayour of the fluid particles to 
get out ibid. 

why it makes black any combustible 
matter before burning, i. 464. 
hardens by eyaporation. i. 477. 
a man bom blind, from hearing it talked 
of and feeling it may know that there is 
such a thing as fire, but cannot have an 
idea of it in his mind such as they have 
that see it iii. 93. 

one of the gods of the Gentiles, iii. 99. 
is the only ludi body here on earth, iv. 
6: — ^worketh by motion equally every 
way. ibid.: — being enclosed, is extin- 
guished, ibid. : — works by dUatation and 
eoniractUm alternately, ibid.: — ^produces 
thereby motion in the brain, how. iy.6-7. 
is what vii. 119: — ^is not flame, ibid.: — 
how generated by friction, vii. 124. 
Fish — ^why not pressed to death at the 

bottom of the sea. vii. 13, 139-141. 
FcrzHEBBERT — De Natura Brevium, vi. 39. 
Fitness — the particular power or ability 
for that whereof a man is said to be 
worthy, iii. 84. 
Flame — ^is greater or less of matter com- 
pounded of hard little bodies, as they fly 
out in greater or less quantities, i. 454 : 
— why wood and other things flame with 
a manifest mixture of wind. ibid, 
is nothing but an aggregate of shining 
particles, i. 455. vii 30, 119: — the cause 
of, what ibid. vii. 29-30. 
why glass is easily melted by blowing 
the small flame of a candle, i. 455. 
Flattery — ^is seeming kindness, iii. 89. 



Fleta — ^wrote in the time of Edward n. 
vi. 32. 

Fleetwood — vL 402,403: — made lieute- 
nant-general, vi 4018. 

Flexion — supposes mutation in respect of 
situation in respect of the smallest parts 
of the body bent i. 343 : — causes an ac- 
cession from the interior to the exterior 
parts, ibid. 

Fluid— what bodies so called, i. 334, 425 : 
— conceived by some to consist of small 
grains of hard matter, i. 417: — may be 
conceived to be of its own nature as ho- 
mogeneous as either an atom, or as va- 
cuum itself, ibid. 

divides itself into parts perpetually fluid, 
i. 426. 

intermingled with atoms and confined in 
a small space, how it becomes hard. L 
476-7. 

fluid bodies, the more swiftly they de- 
scend, the smaller the particles into 
which they are dissipated, i. 513. 
fluid bodies are made cold by the pres- 
sure of the air. L 472, 522:— no fluid 
body has any gravity in its own element 
vii. 13. 

Flux and Beflux — See Tides, Sea. 

Fool — a natural fool may nod to the 
strokes of the clock, but can never know 
what hour it strikes, iii. 22. 
fools value words by the authority of an 
Aristotle, or of any doctor if but a man. 
ui. 25. 

hath said, there is no such thing as 
justice. iiL 132 : — hath said in hi$ heart, 
there is no God. ibid. iv. 293. 
over natural fools no law. iii. 257 : — ^in- 
capable of just and unjust, ibid. 

Force — cannot be said to have quantity, 
otherwise than by motion and solid, i. 26. 
is velocity of motion computed in every 
part of the magnitude moved, i. 115: — 
18 impetus or quickness of motion, mul- 
tiplied either into itself, or into the mag- 
nitude of the movent, i. 212. 

Forgiveness — is the restitution of liberty, 
m. 126. 

Form — of a body, its essence, inasmuch as 
generated. L 117 : — by production or 
perishing of accident, the subject is said 
to be changed^ of form, to be generated or 
destroyed, i. 118. 

is power, as recommending to the favour 
of women and strangers, iii. 75. iv. 38. 
matter^ body, and form, iv. 309. 

Fortitude — magnanimity in danger of 
death or woun^. iii. 44. 
the cause, and not the degree of daring, 
makes fortitude, iii. 147. ii. 49. 



1m 



is Uie facnily of reBiBting those dangers 
which are moru baritly declined Uiao 
OTeroomB. iL 49;— is B precept of reason. 

FoBTCKJt — good, if lasting, whj honoura- 
ble, iii. 79. IT. 39 1— ill-fortune and losses, 
disboDourablc. ibid. ibid, 
all men inquisitiva of the cinses of their 
own good and eiil fortune, iii. 94:^ 
which for the most part inviaibts. ibid.: 
— hare nothing to aocnse of their for- 
tune bnt some power invisible, iii. 9S. 
the solicitude for, inclines to fear nod 
hinders from the search of the causea of 
other things, iii. 96: — occasions the 
fe^ning of niiuij ^ods. ibid, 
hoped for Bupecstitiously, from thinea 
having no part in the canalng of iL iii. 
97 : — the declaratiana of powers iniisible 
concerning good and enl fortone, how 
guessed at by men. iii. 98. 
uieir own ignorance invoked by the 
Gentiles under the name of f briunc. iii. 
J 00 : — men made to believe that they 
should find their fortunes at the oracles 
of Delphi, DeloB &o. iii. lOS:— or i 
leaves of the Sybils, ibid. : — «r in the 
■peechea of madmen, supposed to be poa- 
■eased. ibid,;— or in theslara at thririia- 
tivicy. ibid.f — or in thuniomancy.ibid.:— 
or in necromancy, ibid.: — or in angury. 
ibid.: — or in haruspiciuii. ibid.: — or in 
dreams, or in the chattflring of birds. 
ibid. :— or in metoposeopy or palmistry, 
ibid. : — or in onana, portmla, and oitaita. 

is put by tlie Schools for the eamt of 
things contingent, iii. 679. 
goodfoTlme, is but tbe favour of God. i 

3a. 

Fbancb — EiHy young men that aflect 
broken English, in order to be thought 
perfect in Uie French language, iv. 342. 

FBl,tm — and force, the two cardinal virtues 
in war. iiL 115. 

no fraud can be pious but iu him that 
h&th lawful right to govern whom be be- 
gnileth. iv. 297. 

FbeDebick Barbabossa — the emperor, 
held the Btimip tor Pope Adrian, iii. 
694 :— was not likely, if he had not done 
it; to have sncceed<^ in the empire, ibid.: 
— in his time the Pope, having got the 
upper hand of him, first introduced the 
punishment of burning for heresy, 
104. 

Fbeb— J^w-iri/i, or any fra but free from 
being hindered by opposition, words ah- 

a.frtt nun, what. iii. 196. 

the words fret and tUmrln, when applied 



a anything but bodies, are abused, l 



he ia free, tliat can be free when hewilL 
iii asa. 

the queatioas about frtt-viB, are phili 
Bophical. ii. 316. iv. 183: — are matter of 
controversy amongst other than Chru- 

he is froe to do a thing, that may do O) 
forbear as he has the wia iv. S40, 275. 
free from compiibKiii and &ee from wkw 
lilation, how to be distinguished, tv 

free ogenl, the ordinary definition of^ noD 

fne-miU, not mentioned amongst ancien 
philosophers, nor the early Chriatiank 
r. l:^n doctrine introduced by the 
Church of liome. ibid.: — cast out \ty 
Luther and Calvin, bnt introduced agaiiL' 
by Arminius. v. 1-8; — ^heeame in sonM: 
part the cauEe of the following troubles^ 

a free agent, he that has not yet 

an end of dellberadng. v. 3S2. 

tho controversy batweeQ the 

liaos and presbyCeiians about /ree-inA: 

vL241. 
Fkeeze — sec Ice, Snow, Wateh. 
Fbenchhan— a name that formerly coi 

prabended all foreigners, eapedally t 

Friar — monks and friars, why exempt 
from the tributes and tribimala of tha 
state. iiL 609 : — their numbers in 
places enough to fumiah an army 
the Church militant (o '' '' — 
their princes, iii. 610: — are boun 
vow of simple obedience to their 

the order of preaching Fdars, cui 

when, vi 183. _ 

Frieinds — to have frienda, is power, iii. 74 
Ftucus^the ladn word, whence, vii. 13| 
Frith— «f Forth, now become the boniu 

betwixt the two nations. VL 374. ^^ 

FiinGAJ.iTV — in poor men, a virtue, iii, 8! 

— makelh a man unapt to achieve sue 
the strength of msn 



e. ibid. 



1 the end 



the Fatiea, the spiritnal oflieers of 
Hell of the Gentiles, iii. 100:— und 
that name the Gentiles invoked the 
own rage. ibid. 
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FuTUBE — ^the word Juture^ signifies the 
knitting together in the mind of things 
past with those present. L 17: — ^has no 
being in natore, is a fiction of the mind 
only. iiL 15. 

no conception of theyufune. iv. 16 : — ^but 
of conceptions past, may be made a /u- 
tiire. ibid. 



Gabriel — ^the angeL iii. 392 : — ^was bat a 
supematoral plumtasm. ibid. : — his fore- 
telling of our Savionr. iiL 401. 

Galileo— the first that opened to us the 
gate of natural philosophy imiversaL i. 
epis. dedic. 

his hypothesis of the rerolntion of the 
earth on its own axis and round the sun 
according to the order of the signs, and 
about its own centre contrary to the or- 
der of the signs, i. 427-8 : — has demon- 
strated that the Telocity of bodies de- 
scending by the force of gravity, is ac- 
celerated in what proportion, i. 514. vii. 
9, 148, 151 — ^his tneory of sounds that 
differ in 9ieight iv, 36:— and of concord 
and discord, ibid. 

the animosity of the Roman clerey to- 
wards him. It. 432 : — has explained and 
confirmed the doctrines of Philolaus 
concerning the motion of the earth, yii. 
76: — ^makes the earth's motion to be the 
efficient cause of the moon's revolution 
about it. viL 101: — ^assigns what cause 
for the earth's eccentricity, vii. 102. 

Garnet — ^Henry, the Jesuit priest, exe- 
cuted as a traitor, for what. vi. 77. 

Gassendi — ^i. epis. ded : — his testimony 
to the BE ciYE. vii. 333 :— his doctrine 
of tenuOion not different from that of 
Epicurus, vii. 340. 

Gkbse — ^in the Capitol, iii. dedic. 

Gehenna — ^the word now usually trans- 
hted Hdl, iiL 448. iiL 615. 

Generation — the ways by which the 
same thing may be generated, are many, 
i 312. 

in generation, God has ordained to man 
a helper. iiL 186. 

Genh — of the ancients, iv. 63. 

Genoa — has no perceptible tide. vii. 14. 

Gentiles — their religion arose from the 
ie:norance of how to distinguish dreams 
irom sense. iiL 9 : — worshipped diseases 
and health, virtues and vices, as demons. 
iiL 66:— of their gods it is truly said, 
that tiiey were created by human fear. 
iiL 9.5. 

their lawgivers, cultivators of what re- 
Hgion. iiL 99. 



nothing that has a name, but what has 
been esteemed amongst them either a 
god or a deviL iiL 99 : — their various 
gods. iiL 99-100: — their second or mi- 
nisterial gods. iiL 100: — invented the 
worship of images. iiL 101 :— -consecrated 
to their idols lands and revenues, ibid. : 
— attributed to them the shapes, facul- 
ties and passions, some of men, some of 
beasts, ibid. : — and the actions proceed- 
ing from these passions, ibid. :—mvented 
the various ways of divination. iiL 102. 
the end of their legislators, only to keep 
the people in obedience, iii. 103: — ^were 
careful to impress the people with a be- 
lief of what things, iii. 103-4. 
their religion a part of their policy. iiL 
103-5. 

the corrupt manners of their priests one 
cause of the success of the Christian 
religion, iii. 108. 

held apparitions to be real, not imagi- 
nary, lii. 387: — ^what they understood 
by spirit, iii. 388. 

their salvation shall proceed from Jeru- 
salem. iiL 453, 454: — were to be called 
in by Christ, if the Jews should reject 
him. iii. 479. 

their ceremony of washing persons sup- 
posed to be dead that chance to recover, 
ui. 484. 

the apostles and the Gentiles could have 
no controversy concerning the authority 
to interpret the Scriptures, iii. 511. 
are invited to come in and enjoy the 
happiness of God's kingdom, iii. 606 : — 
are tolerated in the Roman Church, 
wheresoever the pope's ecclesiastical 
power is received, iii. 609. 
their gods, who. iii. 653 : — the difficulty 
of obeying God or man, was a contro- 
versy unknown to them, why. iv. 171. 
were all Anthropomorphites. iv. 307: — 
their polytheism condemned in the Apos' 
ties* Creed, iv. 392. 

Gentelism — old empty bottles of Gentil- 
ism filled up with the new wine of Chris- 
tianity, that will not fail in time to break 
them. iii. 663 : — the Church is not yet 
sufficiently purged from Gentilism. iL 
318. 

Geometry — why have the writings of 
geometricians increased science, whilst 
those of ethical philosophers have in- 
creased words only. L 9. iL ded. 
from what kind of contemplation sprung, 
i. 71: — consists in searching out the 
ways of simple motion. L 73, 87: — the 
natural philosopher must begin with 
geometry, why. ibid, 
the Greeks and Latins appear to have 



the art of geometricisDa caUed loffiitica, 
vhat. i. 89-90; — is not disctnct from 
geometry, why. i ail;^tH three parti 
what. ibid. 

seeks the quanliliea of figures from the 
proportion of lines and Riigles. i. 202:— 
he that nould studr it, must (irat know 
the nature of quBnutf , proportion, angle 
and lig;ure. ibid. 

gome i^oaatitieB detenxiiDable from i 
companson of the motions by wbicb 
they are made, more cosily tbao froi 
the common elements of geometry. 
2S5: — the true teaching of geometry, is 
by synthesii, L 314. 

^eometrioians that reason absurdly about 
mfiiiitc and eternity, i. 413 : — geometry, 



wherein it is like wioe. i. 414^- 



-yonng 



geometricians think demoostnble what- 

Boe>er is true, elder not. i. 414. 

the only science God has hitherto be 

slowed upon manloDd. iii 23: — in i 

men beg^ at setthng the signilicatioi 

of their words. iiL 24; — geometricianj 

teach addition and subtraction in lioea 

Bngles, proportions &c., as srithmeliciui^ 

JQ number, iii. 30. 

tile beginning ratiocinatian fi-om defini' 

tions, a method used only in geometry 

iiL 33: — its conulnsioDs thereby, madi 

indisputabte. ibia. :— none so stupid astt 

mistake in geometry, and also persist ii 

it when his error is detected to him.iii.3D. 

thought by the most part of men to be 

oonioring. iii 36. 

alt boohs of geometry would have been 

burnt, had it crossed any man's right of 

dominion, iii. 91. 

tinds out the properties of figures from 

their constmction, and new wars of con- 

struclioo from the properties, iii. 664; — 

to what end. ibid. 

geometry and astronomy, the learning 

of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, iii 666. 

is the mother of all natural science. iiL 



i for all the c< 
dities of life enjoyed by him. ibid, 
no poor geometrician hut takes pride 
be thonght a conjurer. viL 73. * 
is demonstrable, why. viL lB4i— is U 
science of what. ni. 191: — runs qui 
through the whole body of natural ph 
losophy, viL 196:— how much of it i 
part of philosophy, viL SOS. 



than geometry. viL 399. 

Germans— the inventors of heredilaiy 
cools of arms. iii. 81-2: — dirided and-' 
ently amongst on infinite number of lit 
tie lords, iii, 82:— from their conquest 
derived the custom of the right of cer 
tain persons to sit in the highest oound 
of stale by inheritance, iii. 340. 
the name, whence, vi 153. 

Ghost — sensible spetnes and ghosts, whj 
they cannot be things without us. L 59 
— why their names t'opulated with thi 
luunes of bodies cannot make a tme prO 
po«uon. ibid. 

phantasms raised in men wakine as wd 
as sleeping, and received for real things 
under the name of ghosts and 
real substances, i. 402. 
from what cause they that be timorol 
and BuperstitiouB fancy they see spiri 
sod ghosts walking in chorchyards. ii 
9: — the opinion rude people have now-i 
days of fiiiries, ghosts, and witche 
whence, Ibid.: — the opinion of, eitbf 
taught or not confuted, for whose endl 
iiL 9-10. 

what it is men call ghostM, and the idel 
how gotten, iii. 96, 616, 674:— and what 
they think them to be. ibid. ibid. ibid. 
fluMfy authority, set up against ciril. iii 
3 1 6 : — the fear of darkness and ghoatl 
is greater than other fears, iii 317. 
the coming of God the Holy Ghost de 
~' — •■ '- what books of Scripture, nl 
u full of the Holy Gluat, thai 
do lus blber's work. i£ 



377:- 



the Holy Ghost called Iht pranae.^ 
41 1 L— why called Paradeha. iii. 489. 
to the receiving of the Holy Ghost, baf 
tism how to be administered, iii. 531^- 
ihe signs of the Holy Ghost which ac 
coropanied all true believers were will 

the thi 

gifts necessary 

545: — to speak against the Holy . 

to apeak against the Church, iii. 630. 

the descent of the Holy Ghost on i 

Saviour. iiL 64 1 : — on the apostles. 



inclinations given by it. iii642:^by 

descent of the dove an the apostles, ant 
by Christ's breathing on tbem, and bjr 
givmg the Holy Ghost by imposition " 
bands, are to be understood whaL i 
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he that fears ghosts, will ereatl j respect 

him that can make the holy water to 

drive them away. iiL 675: — how the 
ghosts of men, in their clothes, can walk 
in church-yards &c. iii. 676: — ^histories 
of ghosts and apparitions alleged by the 

■ Boman Church to make good their doc- 
trines of hell and purgatory, iii. 686. 
the diyinity of the Holy Ghost denied 
hy Nestorius. iv, 400. 
ghosts, fidries, hobgoblins &c., what yii 
58. 

6iANT8—the mighty men in the time of 
Noah. iii. 445: — by the Greeks called 
Heroes, iii. 446 : — begotten by the copu- 
lation of the child^n of 6od and of 
men. ibid.:— destroyed in the general 
deluge, ibid. 

GiDDiNBSS — ^to have passions indifferently 
for everything. iiL 62. 

Gift — gins, petitions, thanks, part of wor- 
ship natiural. iii. 98. iL 217: — gift, free- 
gift, grace, what iii. 121. ii. 19. 
uie difference between the words, voh 
hoc tmtm esse eras, and eras ddbo, iii. 122. 
IL 18. iv. 89. 

no gift, but with an intention of good to 
the giver, iii 138. ii 19. 
m £vine worship, gifts, if of the best, 
are signs of honour, iii 353. ii. 218:— are 
thanksgivings, ibid. ii. 217. 
no free-gift per verba defuturo. ii. 19. iv. 
89: — ^free-gift, is what ibid. ibid, 
gifts are honourable, why. iv. 39. 

Gilbert — doctor, his opinion that the 
earth is a great magnet vii. 57. 

Glass — ^why easily melted by blowing the 
flame of a candle, i 454: — reduc^ to 
powder, why it is white, i 463. 
metals and glass, why being stricken 
they yield a uniform and lasting sound. 
1 495 : — the phenomenon of the shiver- 
ing of a drop of glass, explained, vii. 
86-7, 130-1: — glass, how made. vii. 170. 

GiORT — or triumph of mind, not worth so 
much pains as the study of philosophy 
requires, i. 7. 

ffkrymg, joy arising from imagination of 
a man's own power and ability, iii. 45. 
iv. 40: — if grounded on the flattery of 

' others, or supposed by himself for de- 
light in the consequences, is vain-glory, 
iWd.: — why called vain. ibid. : — vain- 
glory from feigning or supposing abili- 
ties, most inci&nt to young men. iii. 46: 
-how nourished, ibid. :— of ten corrected 
by age and employment ibid, 
sadden glory, laughter, iii 46. iv. 46. 
the language of vain-glory is optative, 
iii. 50. 
vain-glory causes madness, iii. 62. 
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vain-glorious men are inclined to osten- 
tation, but not to attempt, iii 88 : — when 
danger appears, look only to have their 
insufficiency discovered, ibid.: — are in- 
clined to rash engaging, and in the ap- 
proach of danger to retire if they can. 
iii. 89. 

one of the three principal causes of quar- 
rel amongst men. iii 112. iv. 82: — vain- 
glory, the passion that is the most fre- 
quent cause of crime, iii 283 : — all vain- 
glorious men prone to anger, why. iii. 
284. 

glory is like honour, if all men have it 
no one has it ii. 5 :— consists in compa- 
rison, ibid. 

signs of internal glorying, what. iv. 40 : 
— glorying is call^ pride or a just valu-' 
ation of himself, according to what iv. 
41 : — is just or not, accoraing to what 
ibid. : — glorying in the fiction of actions 
done by ourselves, is exemplified in the 
fiible of the fly on the axle-tree. ibid, 
signs of vain-glory in gesture, what 
iv. 41. 

Glow-worm — has its light from \y\Tig in 
the sunshine in the heat of summer, i 
453-4. 

God — from an erroneous definition of 
space, rash conclusion of some philoso- 
phers that it is impossible for God to 
create more worlds than one. i 93. 
on bringing his people into Judsea, gave 
to the priests the first fruits reserved to 
himself, i 4 12:— the nature of infinite 
and eternal known to him only. ibid. : — 
by whom he wills that they should be 
judged, ibid. 

can in fact take one part from another, 
as we can in imagination, i. 446: — it be- 
longs to him as well to augment infi- 
nitely as infinitely to diminish, ibid. : — 
his majesty appears no less in small 
things than in great, i. 447. 
can make unnatural apparitions, iii. 10: 
— that he makes them oftener than he 
changes the course of nature, no point 
of Christian faith, ibid. : — under pretext 
that God can do anything, evil men say 
anything that serves their turn. ibid. : — 
a wise man will believe them, how far. 
ibid. 

his name is used, not that we may con- 
ceive, but that we may honour mm. iii 
17. 

the first author of speech, iii 18. 
if a man after entertaining you with 
sober discourse should tell you he was 
God the Father, no farther argument 
would be wanted of his madness, iii. 
63-4:— the Spirit of God taken for the 



gubstunco of God. JiL 6G :— ony unasuaJ 
sbility or defect in a mui, vhj taken to 
be eiUierGodor tbeDevi)inhim.iii.67. 
the Cboueht of a cause eteninl, that ia, 
of God, how it proceeds from curio^cy. 
iii, 99, 95-6: — tne cause Bternal, is that 
men caU God. iii 92, 93:— no idea of 
image of him in the mind. ibid. ibid, 
jrom the innumerable variety of fancy, 
innumerable eorts of Gods, how. iii. 93i 
— men maku the creatures of their own 
fancy their gods, ibid, 
the gods orented by human fear, a say- 
ing of the old poeta. iii. 09. 
the acknowledging of one God, eternal, 
iniiaits &c., to De derived from the de- 
aire to know the causes and virtues of 
bodies natural iii 9Ai — without anxiety 
for the future, iii. 9 S:— solicitude for 
tlirir fortune, occBOons the feigning of 
an many gods as there be men that feign 
them. ibid. 

is confessed by men that by their own 
meditation arrive at bis Bckaowiedg- 
tnent, lo be incomprehenBiWe, iii. 97: — 
this rather than define his nature by 

nothing that has a name, but what has 
been esteemed amongst the Gentiles 
either a god or a devil, iii. 99, 100:— 
the second or ministerial gods of the 
Gentifea. iii. 100: — as much variety of, 
Bfl of business, iii 101, 
the mongrel gods of the Gentiles, iii. 
101. 

all such vices as are taken to be against 
law rather than against honour, attri- 
buted to their gods hy the Gentiles, iii. 
101. 

the policy of the Gentile lawgivers, to 
have it believed that that was displeasing 
to the ^ods, which was forbidden by ' 
laws. iii. 103: — t^at the aDger of 



lie and private, proceeded from their 
ger, ibr neglect or mistake in worship, ib. 
made himself a peculiar kingdom, whore, 
iii lOS: — in his kingdom, the policy and 
laws civil are a part of religion, ibid, 
is king of all the earth, iii, 103, 481, 
522, 606 : — may be king of a cbo^en 
people, as the geaeraJ of the whole army 
may have a pecaliar regiment iii. 105, 
deposed from reigning over the Israel- 
ites. iiilOS,3l4, 419, 449, 470.479,533. 
covenant with God, how to he made. iii. 



power invisible by every man wor- 
shipped as God- iii. 129 :— is feared by 
ir of perfidy, ibid. 



swearing by God unnecessarily, is but 
profaning his name. iii. 130. 
the kingdom of God is gotten by vio- 
lence, iii. 132. 

the true God may be persoBaled. Hi ISO: 
—was personatBd by Moses, Christ, and 
the Holy GhosL iu. ISO, 377. 4S5, 485, 
486-7, 498. 

the groat LeviatJian, a mortal god. iiL 
168. 

no immediate covenant with God. iii. 
12S, I60:-B covenant with God, the 
pretence for deposing their lawful sove- 
reign, iii. lAU. 

the voluntary actions of men proceed 
from a chain of causes whose first link 
is in the hand of God. iii, 198 : — is not 
the author of all men's actioDS.iii.l9a: — 
is the cause of all pasfaons and appedtM 



of n 



1. ibid. 61 



l-S. 



freely Rivelh or foe labour selleth to 
mankind the commodities yielded by the 
two breasts of our common mother, the 
land and sea. iii, 239. 
the laws of nature are the laws of God. 
iu, 147,264,272.273,275,343,348,312, 
580, 587, 601. ii. SO, 186, 202, SIO. iv. 



111,284. 

the positive laws of God, are what, iii 
272. ii. IBS:— the authority to declare 
them, cannot be known to others wilhont 
a supernatural revelation, iii. 273: — but 
every aubject hound to obey all laws de- 
clared to be such by the commonwealtli. 
iiiB75. 

the marks of God's eitraordinary favonr, 
what, iii 273, 

is the author of nature, iii 299. 322, 343; 
— of all the works of nature, iv. 65. 
in his kingdom, there may be three per- 
sons independent, without breacn of 
unity in God. iii. 318. 
RON habiini Deas oHenof, the desire of 
change of government is a breach, of 
this commandment, iii.327:— the second 
ment violated b 
of popular mi 
tliird by apeikmg ill and disputing tha 
power of the sovereign, iii. 328. 
the king of the Jews, iii. 328, 693. ii. 
pref. ii. 234: — is the king of kings, iii 
333, 343. 

Ihe two rocks, of too much obedience to 
the civil power or to the commandB of 
God. iii 343, 084. ii. 204. 
whether they will or not, men must al- 
ways be subject lo the divine power, iii 
344. ii. 204 :— by denying his "- i"--™ 
they may shake off their eas 
their yoke. ibid. 



INDEX. 



Ixxv 



nljeets in his kingdom. iiL 344. iL 199, 
S04*5:— his subjects are who. ibid. iL 
MS^-aU not his subjects are his ene- 
mies, ibid. ibid. 

dedires Ms laws, by natural reason, by 
rerdatioii, and by the Yoice of some 
maa. iii. 345. ii 205. 

hit word triple, raihnal, aauible, and 
pnipkBtie.m, 345, ii. 205-6:— the hearing 
of his word threefold, right rea$OHj tetue, 
>SH(i.iL306. 

his kingdom twofold, naturtd and pro- 
phOe, in. 345. ii 206. 
the right whereby he reigneth over men, 
to be oeriTed from his irresistible power. 
iu. 345, 346, 707. iL 206. iv. 295 :— the 
right of afflicting derived, not always 
from men's sin, but from God's power. 
m.346. iL 207, It. 260. t. 17, 229:— the 
question, by what right he dispenses the 
presperides and adversities of this life. 
«i346.iL207, 

to boaonr him, is to think as highly of 
lus power and goodness as is possible, 
iii 348, iv. 257. 
luunoends.iiL350. 

the ittributes of, are exittaue, iiL 351. ii. 
^13, i?. 59: — the rest are lugathe attri- 
piitea, or ntperkaioe$ or ind^/imU. iiL 352. 
JJ- «16. iv, 426. 

°yUi attributes is meant to be declared, 
^^ what he is, but how much we admire 
*^ are ready to obey him, iiL 352, 383, 
*j5.iL216. IV. 60. V. 6. 
^0 saying of the philosophers, that the 
'^'^ or the mml of the world, was God, 
J^ nnwortiby of him. iiL 351. iL 213. 
^ €}od, is understood the cause of the 
^orld. iiL 351. ii 214:— to deny that the 
5^1d was created, is to deny that there 
^a God. iMd. ibid. 

r^ take from him the care of mankind, 
!? to take from him his honour, iii. 351. 
J* 2X4: — to say he is Jiniie, to attribute 
^ him Jiffure, to say we have an idea of 
^^9 to attribute to him peuis or totality, 
*^ Say he is in this or that plaet is not 
^ honour him. uL 351, 647. iL 214-15: 
*rto say he is moved or rtateth, to say 
^®rebe more gode ihanone, to attribute to 
^^ tnypofrnw fiunilty, is not to honour 
'*ai.iiu352.iL215. 

J^ is to be attributed to God only as 
^ power by which he effecteth every- 
™M»g.iiL352.iL215. 
"'^t one name whereby to signify our 
?*"*ception of his nature, i am, iii. 363. 
^ SS16. — of his relation to us, but one 
2J^e, God. ibid. ibid. 
™® »ame Qod contains, faJther, king, and 
•»^iu.353.iL2l6. 



to swear by none but Go<l, naturally a 
sign of honour, why. iiL 353, ii. 217: — 
to speak considerately of him, a part of 
rational worship, why. ibid, ibid, iv.67 : — 
his name not to be used rashly and to no 
purpose, ibid, ibid, : — to be used only by 
order of the commonwealth, and on what 
occasions, ibid. ibid. 

disputing of his nature, is contrary to his 
honour, why. iii. 353. iL 217. iv. 181: — 
natural science can teach us nothing of 
bis nature, iii. 354. iL 217, 
the attributes given to him have no sig- 
nitication of philosophical truth, but of 
pious intention to do him the greatest 
honour possible. iiL 354, 383, 415, 672, 
677. v. 6. 

disputations about his nature tend not to 
his honour, but to that of our own wit 
and learning, iii. 354: — ore but vain 
abuses of his sacred name. ib. iL 217-18. 
obedience i» more acci^ptablc to him than 
sacriHce. iiL 355. iL 218. 
his attributes have their signification by 
constitution of men. iii. 355 : — the attn- 
butes to be taken and used for signs of 
honour in public worship, are ordained 
by the sovereign. iiL 35G. ii. 219. 
the saying in the Scriptures, it is better 
to obey God than man, has place in his 
kingdom by pact only. iii. 356. 
in his word, many things above, but 
nothing contrary to reason, iii. 360. 
speaks to man immediately, or mediately, 
iii. 361 : — how he speaks immediately to 
one man, cannot be known by another, 
ibid, : — speaks to all men in the Scrip- 
tures not immediately, but by mediation, 
how. ibid. 

to say God has spoken to one in a dream, 
is to say one has dreamed that God spake 
to one. iiL 361. 

can speak to a man by dreams, visions, 
or inspiration, but obliges no other man 
to believe he has done so. iii. 362. 
revolt from God, equivalent to revolt 
from the king, where, iii. 363. 
when he speaks to any subject, ought to 
be obeyed, whatever any earthly poten- 
tate may command to the eontrary.iii.366. 
God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. iiL 
376. 

the person of God at several times re- 
presented by Moses, the man Christ, and 
the apostles and their successors, iii. 377, 
465, 485, 486-7. 

the difficulty in the question, how we 
know Hie Scriptures to be the word of God, 
wherein it lies. iii. 377, 588: — ^that God 
is the original author of them, believed 
by all. iu. 378, 



that catinol kiiun it iL 19)*. n. 

the iMtunJ mover of all things, ii. )i 

— ppodacci n»lu™l efifects by secondary 



his laws, mliag: bj DBtare, are righl 
SOD only. ii. £09. 
whiitBver is conunanded by the soTereiga 
touching the manner of worehippineGod, 
u well as touching secular aifMrs, is 
commanded by Ood himself, ii. S2S. 
1h<i aoveniijpi is not to be obeyed, if he 
oommuid to insult, or not to norship 
God. ii. aaa ;— no mm before the insti- 
tution of conrnionnealth had a right to 
deny to God the honour due to hiir. ii. 
922: — if Che sovereign command lo nor- 
ship God in an image before Chose that 
account it houourabie, he is Co be ob^ed. 
ii. 233:— but not in the kingdom of Ood, 
wherein idolatry is forbidden, ii S2S. 
the kingdom of God by way of covenant, 
takes its beginning from Abraham, ii. 
2S7:— to rfenjf the God of Abrakam, was 
to worship bim otherwise Chan was or- 
daiuod by Abraham. iL S3t. 
his kingdom fnififvtnu begins from the 
retMWftI 6f the eovciiutt u mount Siuai. 

his laws, the Detabgve, and the judicial 
and ctnmonial kw, ii, 234. 
all God's word, not law. ii. 235;— -nor all 
written with it. Ills word, ihid. 
the kingdmi was not Christ's or Moses', 
but God's, ii. 934, I5S. 
theFufAirand the Son are one God. ii. 25 5. 
the new covenant is propounded in the 
name, not of the Fatktr, but of Fatliei; 
San, and Hofy Ghott. ii. 2SS. 
would have Christ like unto Moses, 
wherein, ii S58. 
governs the world, ii. 313. 
bis commands in ttmporal maCten 
the laws of the sovereign, in ipiriiual 
natters the laws of the Church delivered 
by pastors lawfully ordained, ii. 315: — 
speaks not but by Christian interpreters 
of the Scriptures, ii. 315-16. 
what it is all men conceive by the name 
of God. iv. SO : — implies ttenify. Iitcom- 
prt/tBHibUitf, and nnitfwtnn. iv. 60. 
IS the author of all go<>d opinions admit- 
ted by us. iv. 65:— and of faith, ibid.:— 
man's aileationH towards God, how they 
ditTer from his ordinary passions, ir. 66: 
— to kier. Iiim is Co obey him. ibid.: — to 
Inul to lum,whaC. ibid. . — is honoured and 



dishonoured by the si 



V, 67. 



e signs ai 



will require at the day of jutaieill , 
strict account of the reason woiu be hit 
given to men as instructions l 
peregrinations here. iv. 116. 
the word of God is to bethemleofiDKi't 
actions, iv. 170. 

the difficulty of obeying Ood Or 
not ofgreat antiquity, it. 171:— tnraUa 
those ChrislJans only that intrapivt t&« 
Scriptures either by thrar own piivile 
opinion, or by the inti^rpretation of AM 
not thereunto publicly authorised. ibU>: 
— points concerning his predesd"'^^ 
raised out of the Scriptures by 
natural reason, not necessary to (oli 
iv, lei'.— this controversy not peooliB 
to the Christians, iv. 1S2. 
speaketh to man in these days hj lui 
vice-gods, such as have sovereipi asllio- 
rity, and by no power above or indqicii- 



214. 
hie duet 



and nnlliflf. i 



sfanlnioirilidge cannot be sdd ' 
be a cause of anything why. ibid. r.Wit 
— his power is a sufficient juatificaf " 
of any action be dotb. iv. 349. r. lU 
thst whicK he daib is uade jW by 
doing it. ibid. ibid, i — God cannot i 
nhy.iv. S50. t.117, 139:— to say lllal 
may so onlcrtheworld,aatha:tasn s 
be thereby necessarily " - > »- - 






f. 951, 



117. 



■ an amvii 
-butorhU. 



God and good angels do good 

rily, and yet are free. iv. S6S. 

the fL-ar of the tme God was the ^ 

ning of wisdom to the Jews and Chi 

tians. iv. 292. 

all men have bv 

God's es^attnctf, iv. 

attributes, by reasoning. ibid.i — at 

true God, the attributes were never ■■ 

gested but by his written word. ihid. 

no man so daring, as beinzout of patd 

to hold it as his opinion that thers is' 

God. iv. 294:— the wicked men of I 

late rebellion, rather for^t God thanl 

heved that there was none. ibid. 

is a perfect, pure, simple, indivisible n 

municable. Had. 

that God was incarnate, the creed of ■ 
true Christians, iv. 305:— IhM God, t 
attribute in the concrete, and the » ' 
stance to which it is attribnled, is . 
the same thing, is universally Irse. il 
Godlua >H/iarte,whysddedin the NiMH 



creed. W. SOT, 397: — means nimt. ir. 397: 
— his bein^Bmongst bodies and imileQa, 
is whal, iv, 313, 
shall reign sgtiin at 
333. 

is Bithi^r the whole universe, or & psit of 
it, iv. 349. 

that he ga>e any man immortatitf with 
purpose onlj lo moke him caimbte of 
oterPBl tmnenlB, cannot pioualj bo be- 
lieved, iv. 351 : — can never be proved bj 
the Ctmonicol Scripture, ilud. 
Gad, not the Dtil;/, wiia made man. iv. 
393: — hia attributes, when put for God, 
■re put taeloiigmica^. ibid.: — how men 



DO argninenl loproi 
to been brought, 
tb«t has not madei' 



^KlttBlai 



H Deity h»a hither- 
[oore doubtful than 



bis HiW. ihe canonical boobfl of Scrip- 
is not a iiuicf, but the most real snb- 
Btonce that is. rii. 89 : — no harm lo think 
that ha worketh ami, and when and 
wbifre he pleaseth. vii. 176. 

Goi>oLFmK — Francis. iiL dedic ; — Kdney. 
ibid.: — honoured the author with real 
teslimonies of hit good opinioD. ibid. : — 
slain in the banning of the civil war. 
iii. 703: — his cWttclor, ibid. 

Gold— «nd Mlver, a coromodiou) meuura 
of the value of oU tbiuga bccwoen na- 
tions, iii. 238 : — hare theil value fraui 
the matter ilself. iii, 338:— arc a com- 
mon measure of the comuiodities of all 
places, ibid. : — enable commonnealchs to 
stretch out their aTiDS into foreign coun- 
tries. uL 239. 



best suu^ of (he asaurance of God's 



the heart of man, without God's grace, 19 
uninclinable to good. v. 1 1. 
speaks (o man concerning Ids iL-iS and 
other altribntes as if they were like to 
those of men, to the end that he may be 
onderstood. v. 14; — deiign not properly 
attributable to him, ibid. 
to afflict for sin, when be might without 
trouble have prevented the sin, is . ' 
cmel than to afflict hut not for sin. 
— whether be can juEitly punish a man 
for that which he was uecesaitated t 
. 17, 18. 

il Bohmtai bea ptaciti and voluntai ligni. 
.103. 

E Ihe death of u sinner were an etomal 
"a ©xtrcroa misery, God might be ac 
^ d, not of ii^ualice, but of Utile lov 
|D mankind, v. ina-4. 

* qf God, is what v. lOS ;— God 
lltbeflrstlink in the chains of the 
of all causes, ibid.:— the dii 
._,. . mmonly made between God per- 
mittinjr «n, but not tuSling it. v. llfi 
between his cau»ng the actian, bat 
the irrqfulan^ of it. ibid. 
^.Witb 1 



Goai>— the object of any man'i appetite or 
dewre, thai he calletb good. iii. 41, iv. 32. 
iL 47, 196: — the wori^ pood and rei/are 
used with relation li '' 



athing aimpiv 
eviL iud. ibid. 



r. 215 .-■ 



t aU actions 



Is then 



>t the . 



i heart, intendeu 
!16 \^aimot will that which he 
willed from all eternity, why. 



them. ibid. ibid, ibid.:- 
Bod absolutely good o 
ibid.: — no common rule of good and evil 
from thenature of the objects themselves. 
iii, 41 1 — in a commonwcalthi the rule of 
good and evil to be taken from the per- 
son that represenleth il. ibid. 681. ji. 
Srcf. ii. 150:— or from an Brbitmior. 
lid.: — where no commonweulih, from 
the person of the man, ibid. 6B0, 
of good three kinds, good in the pro- 
mise, good as the end deured, and good 
as the means, iii 41-2. 
good and evil appareni, wbat. iii. 50. 
to be conepiouous for any eminent good, 
why honourable, iii. BO. 
good and a>3, are names signifying our 
appetites and aversions, iii. 146. ii. 196: 
—the same man at divers times calls the 
something pomf and cDi(. ibid, ibid.:— in 
the state of nature, private appetite is 
the measure of good and evil. ibid. ii. 
l.-iO, 

the judicature of good and evil forbidden 
to Adam. ii. 194. 

iiidga nfgnad and aiH 
* , iii, 310, 330. 
li. 150. 

all good relatea either to the senses or 
the mind, it 6:— to die praad good od- 
bere, by inevitable consequence, many 
unforeseen evils, ii. 48. 
the most ancient of all God's command- 
ments, Aon ihaU not eal of the tree &c., 
the most ancient of all diabolical tempta- 



seditieuB iloct 
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tiona, ye thaS ie 03 gorU, inowing bolli meil 
andcvil. a. 151:— uAo told tha thai 'them 
Bert naitd. Chat u, hut tliou arrog&Uxl 
to thyself the knowledge of good and 
etii. ibid. 

thBJndicatiire of good »nd evil, whether 
fbTbidden under the nunc of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, ii. 2-2S. 
■orcelf two men agree in what is i/oiid 
and m^ &c. iv.SG: — the goodnssa Hhich 
•aa apprehend in God, ia bis goodneKS la 
i». iv. 33: — goodnat and hudatu, are the 
qaaiities of things wbeiebj Ibej please 
or displeiae. iv. 32. 

good uid ml linked together in a neces- 
sary chain, iv. 34 : — the whole ohun 
called good or ail, when. ibid, 
nothing is good or evil but in regnrd of 
the action UM, proceedeth from it, i 
of the person to whom it doth good, 
hurt. V. 19a :—t)l actions Ere to be 
teemed good or evil bj rcfurence \a 
commonwealth, vi 220. 

Goshen — the Chureh enjoys not all ■ 
tight enjoyed in the land of Gosheu. 
604. 

OosFKL — the law of. vjhalsoretr ynu koM 
Umtmmkcm. 118. 
each erangcliat the interpreter of his own 
gospel, iii 311. 

Uie scope of the whole Gospei, the article, 
Jaus ii Chrul. iii. .^91. 
DO man can ooDceive any greater degree 
of light of the Gospel than that be hath 
already attained unto. iii. 604. 

QoTERNUENT — men grieved with pay- 
ments to the public, wby tbey adhere to 
tuch as find hulc with the public govem- 

if a great multitude without a common 
power would observe the laws of nature, 
there would be no need of civil got — 
ment at aU. iii. 155. ii. 81, □.: — goi 
ment by one judgment forallmitedl 
Ba in one battle or one war, not sufficient 
for man's security, iii- 155. 
the names of tyranny ^ aligarc/ty, 
of different fonns of government, but of 
the forms mouarcby or aristocracy mis- 
liked. iiL 171. iL 94-3: — is believed to be 
of one form when men like it, and of 
another form when they mialike 
173, 



all governments that men are bonnd to 
obey are simple and absolute. iiL 548: — 
of the three sorts which is best, where 
one ia established is not to be dispnlcd. 
ibid.: — tbe present always to be mua- 
tained and accounted best ibid. : —to do 
angbt for the subversion thereof, aguut 
the law, natnial and divine, ibid. 
from the subordination of a government 
does not foUaw the subjectioa of the go- 
vernor, iii. 575, 

government is arbilrar!/ gavcnumeU. iiL 
GS3:— without it civil war perpetaaL ib. 
much of the doctrine that serveth to the' 
ealablishment of a new government, 
needs be contrary to that which 
duced lo the ^ssolution of the old. tU. 
7H. 

how it may be miidc Ices necessary ior 
the governors M keep up a greater i 
than fordetence against tbreignenei 
iU. 713. 

the divers kinds of, are oioaareSy, 
locToey. and ifcoioonici/. ii. pre£: — i 
kindK of, whatsoever, there must b( 
same supreme power, ibid, 
in civil government the thing neoessarj' 
isoBBB-ffiii. 66. 

the opinion of a government componi 
of all three, dtmacracy, arisliirraiy, 
narchg. il. 95. 
the mode of dealing with the subject*,, 
severe or gentle, does not make the dit 
ference in the form of govemmenL ii.. 
127:— the profits and inconveniences ' 
government are common to both snbjl 
and ruler, ibid. 128. iv. 182: — goveiJVi 
ment is tbe power, administration tbe ckK 
ii. 140: — good or bod government d^ 
pends not on the sovereign, but (~ ""'" 



govemmei 
want of SI 



nothing but nnttual fiart. iv. ep. ded. 
the disdnation of governments, one 
the good of the rulers, another of 
ruled, not right iv. 162. ii 137, 
in matter of government, when 
else is turned up, clubs are trumps. ' 
government and laws far more ~ 
than history or writing, vi. 147. 

Grace — the graces of God are virtae^ 
not bodies to be poured into men as inl" 
barrels, iii. SOS. 

the kbiydam of grace, why so called. U 
403: — the godly why said to be alra " 
in it.iii.480: — is butaprwniseof the li 
not th(! land of promise itself, iii. 68! . 

Gracchi— the sedition of, what first cumdC 
iii. 310. 



GRiTrrTOB — cheerful aecepfntion of a 
benefit, is culled gratitude, lii 88. it. 289. 
depends on sotecadent grace, or tree 
gift. ui. 13e:-is the firvrlh hiw of na- 
tnre. ibid. :^ — the Ihjrd. \L 35. 
is the habit of requiliug benefits, iv. 110: 
— lowardH God, is ta confess his beneliCs. 

Gkivitt — in the opinion of nncient phi- 
losophers, procitedcd from appetite in 
thQ bodies, i. SOS. iii. 4:— .or from at- 
traction by the earth, ibid. : — can pro- 
ceed only from external motion, i. 5IQ. 
the gravity^ of the atoms in the air, 
whence concluded, i. S 1 1 . 
the poaaible cause of gravity under the 
equator, is Ibediumal motiun of the earth. 
i. 51.3: — whether at the poles there bo 
gravity, to be determined by experience. 

the lelocity of bodies descending by the 
force of gravity, ia accelerated in the 
proportion of the odd Dumbera from 
nnity. i. 514. vii. 14B :— in a doable pro- 
portion Xb the times, rii. 9, 151. 
objectioD to the supposed cause of gni- 
rity. i. 5H: — the same answered, ibid. 
the gravity of water, vihj not felt by 
divers at the greatest depths, i. 515; — 
the gravity of a body fioating in watur. 
is etiua! to that of what qnantity of 
water, i. 516:— anvbo' " 
matter less heavy than 
■nyquantilyofwater, howsoever little, ib. 
of demeanor, how far forth honourable, 
and how dishonourable, iii. 80:— the one 
like the steadiness of a ship laden with 
merchandize, the other of a ship bal- 
lasted with sand. ibid, 
of mind, the opposite virtue to levity. 
iv. 56. 

the cause of the force of gravity, though 
imperceptible to the eye, is not so to 
reason, v. 286,377 ;— the cause of is what. 
TiL T-13, 138, 154:— whether a lighter 
body gravitates on a heavier, vii. 144 : — 
whether tie motion wherein gravity eon- 
sist«tb may be ascertained, vii 146-7: — 
why one body gravitates more than 
another. viL 148-50: — the endeavour 
downwards of a body set upon a heavier 
body, is diverted but not eitinguished. 
vii. 173. 

GbKAT — -and little, not intelligible but by 
comparison, i. 1 44 : — are compared by the 
exposition of some magnitude 
by sense, or defined by words. 

Cbeece— nothing ever so dearly bought 
as the teaming of the Greek and Li' 
tongues by these western parts, iii. S 
.1 !•,... .t _ 1..1J .!._ ._..g 0gujg of grief 



L 



the Greeka held the i 
VOL. XI. 



HriEiing from contumely to oonaist in llii.' 
pusillanimity of hiia that is offended by 

the seditions of the leaser cities of Greece, 
whence ariaing. iii. SI4. 
the reading of the books of policy and 
historiea of the Greeks, one of the most 
frequent causes of rebeUion against mon- 
archy. iiL 3 1 4 :— by the aame books tlio 
killing of kings made laudable, iii. 315: 
—promote the opinion, that subjects in 
■ popular commonwealth enjoy libcriy, 
but in a monarchy are all slaves, ibid. : 
— ought not to be permitted to be read 
without their venom removed by dis- 
creet masters, ibid. 

in the Greek tongue, vouUnal sometimes 
put for cnvld not in things inanimate, but 

the oommonwealths of, no greater than 
Lncca or Venice, iii. 666:— had never 
feate nor laHn for philosophy, ibid. : — 
their ohangea. vi. 252. 
the Sam, U'iu Mm. iiL 666, 
when Greek and Latin sentences nn- 
cbewed come op again, as they use to 
do, unchanged, an argumeot of indiges- 
tion. iiL 712. 

the Greeks build the doctrine of civil 
society, in what manner, ii. S, 
their number of Gods, and of demons 
good and bad, whence, iv, 62. 
no great need now of Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew, why. vi. 27H. 
the Greeks brought home from Egypt 
mathematics and astronomy, vii. 75. 

Gbeqort — I and u. iiL 583. 687. 

Gresham College — advised lo apply 
themselves to the doctrine of motion, iv. 
436-7 ; — approves for probable Uobbes'a 
explanation of the cause of the shivering 
of a drop of glass, iv. 437:— natural phi- 
losophy removed thither from Oxford 
nod Cambridge, lo be learned out of their 

gizeltes. vL 34X: — the engine used at 
resham College, its effects. viL 19-23, 
93-5: — its cylinder not close enough to 
keep out air, or matter. viL SO, 94:— the 
transparency, and sound heard from 
within, ailment enough against a va- 
cuum, vii. 21; — none of tlieir experi- 



GuESs^who is the best gnesser. iii. 15. 
(J ON — gunpowder, the most admirable of all 

phenomena proceeding from fire. i. 457. 

■viL 124;— theeompositionof gunpowder. 

ibid. ibid. : — the efiec t of each component 

part. ibid. ibid. ; — tlie possible cause of 

I 



J 



tha force of gnnpowder. i. 458: — does 
not proceed from rarefBUtJon of tbe ur. ib. 
a giin, by Ihe discharge, ' ■ ■ ■ 






dahorli 



nthc 



ores itself sfler the 
digcliBrge, ibid. : — recoils, why. i. 492 :— 
recoils more or less acconUag to the 
greater or less thickness of tbe part next 
to Ihe breach, ibid. 

air-gun, of tat« invDndon, i, 519: — de- 
scription of. ibid, 
the GuHprncdtr-treaioH. vi. 1S9. 
why gunpowder makes squibs fly np- 
nards. vii. IS: — aguD chai^td (OQ mucb 
or too little, why it nill not hit tbe 
mnrk. vii. 54. 

Gthhosopbibts — of India, the most an- 
cient philoanphera. iii. 666. 

GfPStES — b^jgars, thieves, nnd gypsies, 
are private systems, r^>ular but uuls.w- 
fol. lii. S22 : — the ChaldcaDS another sort 
of gypsies. tIL 76. 



Habacfc— prophecied ii 



Habit— a generation ofmotion, not simply 


but an easy conducting of the roosed 


be attained, how. Tbid. 


definition of. i. 349. 


is to be observed in bodies inanimste, as 


well as animate, i. 349:— habit of new 


motion acquired by bodies from long 


continuancein a state of hardness.!, 477 


J^ijC— the place where men cannot see. iii 


445. 


Eaqah— the angel that appeared to her 


iii. 389, 41B. 




Jerome, iii. 367. 




373. 


Hao,— tbe cause of. vii 46:— why in aum- 




HaMILTos— Duke, sent info Scotland to 



caUa 



ncnt, tt 



purpoBi 



■i. 202 ; 



Hampden— one of the live members, vi, 
283. 

Hands — imposition of, signified the giving 
of tbe Boly Spirit to the ordained mi- 
nisters of God. iii. 486:— was the seal of 
their commission to preach Christ, iii. 
486 : — an imitation of Moses, ibid, 
the boldii^ up of hands, the mode of 
electing offioers. iii. 528. / 

imposition of bands required in come- 
cralion of persons and places Ic holy 
uses. iiL54l: — has been received in sua- 
cession from the time o! the apostles, 
ibid.: — was an ancient public ceremony 
amongst the Jews. iii. 542;— for design- 
ing tbe person or thing intended on any 
solemn occasion. ibidT 543, 544, 545, 
556: — was used in the consecration of 
temples nmongst the heathen, iii 543: — 
not new in our Saviour's time. iii. 544: 
— pastors ordained by the impoution at 
hands by tbe apostles and presbytery. 
ibid.: — soraeUmesmore than one. ibid, 
sovereigns are instituted as supreme 
pastors without ImpositioD of bands. iiL 
556. 

giving the Holy Ghost by imposition of 
hands, how best to be understood. iii.GS4. 
imposition of hands and conseoradon of 
teachers belongeth to the doctors of each 

Cburch, ii, asa. 

Hakd — what bodies so called, i. 334, 471. 
vii. 32, 35, 130:— »/», hard, fiuid Ac, 
used only comparatively. L 334: — difiw 
in degrees of quality, not in kind. ibid. 

hardness by congelation, i. 472: — -byftv- , 

menttlion. i. 474i— by heat i 476i— by 

motion of atoms confined in a small 

space, i. 477. 

degrees of hardness are innranerabla. i. 

47S;— the hardest things broken in the 

same manner as the softest, by a adludon 

of their oontinnity. ibid. 

how hand things are made soft L 477. 

vii, 35, 133. 

' hard things when hen t restore them- 



— suspected of designs upon tbe c 
tL 203:— loses his lite in attempting 
procure the king's liberty, ibid. : — on - 
Scots entering England, sent by the ting 
prisoner to Pendennis Castle, vi. 324 :— 
beheaded by the Bump 
Hammond — iii. his defence of the Church 
of England against 
bandied by an English , 
one Hammond burnt for heresy in the 
time of Elizabeth, vi. 106. 
Dr. >Iammond, the much favoured chap- 
lain of Charles i, vi. 342. 






i. 478. * 



. 33-4, 



of hard and soft, what i. 
607: — innumerable sensations of h ' 
and hard succeeding each other, 1 
they make rough, ibid, 
is caused by the swift reciprocation of j 
motion, and in very small circles, of tba 1 
internal parts, vii. 33, 35, 33: — how a& T 
fected bjr fire.vii.35:— hardUiing«,why \ 
brittle, ibid. j 

Hahmoni — many sounds agreeing to- ] 
gether, iv. 36:— please, why. ibid. 

Habbison — a Fifth-monarchy-man, made I 
major'general by the Bump, vi. 376: — J 



•^ 



t OppOE. 



i CrotDWtl], and ia imprisoned. 



Hakuspicina— prediotions from the e 
trails of sacrificed beftsts. iii. 10!. 

HiRVEV — the discoverer of the science 
noi'f Aody. i. epis. ded.: — the onl; mi 
that hath esti^liibed & new doctrine 
his lifetime, ibid.: — the first observer of 
the circuktion of the blood, i. 407 : — 
visited by Moranus the Jesuit. viL 338-9. 

" le of iha llsH meniberB, vi 



Hate — is fear nithont hope. i. 409. 
men said to haM those tbiage for which 
thej have aversion, iii. iO :— differs from 
aversion, how. ibid. 

all hatred and aversion accompanied 
with displeasure and offonco more or 
less. iiL 42, 2B5:— is the cause of crime, 
how. iiL S8S. 

Hbahiho— tho proper organ of, what. I. 
404, 500 :— the phantasm of, ia sound. 
i.40S. 

Heart — the fountain of all sense, i. 393, 
396, 506: — anj motion of ihe heart 
reaching the pla noter, then the pre- 
dominant motion of the brain makes the 

the motions of, are appedtes and aver- 
sions, i. 401: — the atFeotione ot, and 
phantasms mutually generate each other. 
ibid.: — the motions of the heart and 
brun, hoir they are reciproual. ibid.: — 
is tiie original of life. i. 406 :— is but a 
spring, ill. introd. : — its ^italt anil dia- 
^ole causes the oirculation of the blood. 
". ISO. 



oneself. 



Heat— the generation of, acoomponie 
generation of the light of the — ' 
what it ia in other objects th 
known only by ratiocination. 
to grow hot is one thing, to make hot 
another, i. 449 : — fire htaleth, i/ie 
a ii hot, not a necessary inference. 

rii, 117: — what ia that which " 

called At 






s. ibid. 



; which is properly 
) feeling of beat, 



phantasm of lucid and hot ^nerated by 

vehement simple motion, t. 452. 

heat generated by altritioa. L 45B: — 

caused by the endeavour of the fluid 

particles to escape, ibid. 

bow the motion of the ambient etbereal 

aubstance produces in us heat. i. 46S. 

congregates homogeneous bodies, i. 480, 

lieat generates simple motion, i 504. 

we attribute heat, not to the nir, but to 

the tire. i. S23: — in us, is diO'erent from 

(bat of the fire. iv. 8. 

heat in certain parts of the body, why 



EX- Ixxxiii 

sleep it raises desire and Ihe image of an 
unresisting beauty, i. 401. iii. 8. 
problems of heat and light, vii. S5-32i— 
the cauae of heat. viL 25, 1 1 8 : — is not 
the cause of light, vii. 26:— are conco- 
mitant eltecls. ibid.: — a glass globe, 
hollow and tilled with water, will serve 
for a burning glass, vii. 3 1 . 
is generated not by every motion, but 

HtiATHBN — the ancient heathen, why they 
did not think they dishonoured their 
gods by imputing to them great, but un- 
just and unclean acta. iii. SO-1 : — their 
worship, wherein absurd, and wherein 
reasonable, iii. 354. 

with heathen, but not with excommuni- 
cato Christians, tho Christian might cat 
and drink, iii. 902. 

ill the heathen commonwealth a, no sub- 
ject could lawfully teach Ihe people hut 
by permission of the aovereipn. iii 538 : 
— were not at all behind na in points of 
morality and virtue, vi, 243: — Ibeir di- 
vinity and philosophy, what. vi. 282. 

HejkVEN — one of the gods of the Gentiles. 



wbat meant by.iii.^^I:— thatmen, after 

the resurrection, shall live eternally in 

heaven, not to be drawn from any text 

of Scripture, iii. 441. 

the kingdom of heaven, whaL iii. 441. 

shell be no more at the resurrection, iii. 

443, 478. 

no probable text of Soriptare for the 



the hingdom of Aeuren, why so called. iiL 
45.^. 

the tet/t nf Ikf kixgdnm of Aeopen, what so 
called,iii. 499, 502, 550, 
thekingdom of heaven is shut to none but 
sinners, iii. 586. ii. 300:— nor to them, 
if they repent and believe, ibid. ibid. 
likened to wheat mingled with darnel), 
and to anetcnntainingall sorts of fishes, 
ii. 256: — the itin^ifoiH of AeacDi sometimes 
called the kingdnm qf glory, sometimes the 
life dermlL ii. a6\. 

He* vv— what i. 69, 50B. iii. 6T8!^heavy 
bodies, why they fall to the earth, vii 7 : 
— are what, ibid . 1 — why heavy bodies, 
if hollow, aoat in water, vii. 12:- why 
tbey fall to the earth under the poles of 
the ecliptic, vii. 16, 

Hebrew — language, has no word answer- 
able to the copulative ut. iv. 304 . vii. 8 1 : 
— no unusual thing to join a noun of the 



ti verb of the singu- 



Ixxxiv 



plnrel number 

tar. iv, 317. 

Hecate — was beUeved to gend Entpuia aa 

I Bign of some appronching ill furtune. 

HEDaKfi — nre tet, not to stop travellers, 

but to keep them in their way. iiL 335i 

— reBemble good laws, ibid . 
Heir— BignifieB, whomsoever a man dv- 

cUres be would hmo sucotied him in liis 

eiUl«. iii. 182. 
HetL— its pliiOB under water. iiL 446: — 

expreaaed soroelimesbyjln; nndlhejieiy 

iofc.ibid. : — token indehnitel y for de ' 

tiim. ibid. 

perhaps derived from the word J 



Mt-fri 
why. ib 



.St be taken metaphorically, 

tB of, bow pxpressed. iii. 449 ; 
— design metaphorically grief itf tnind. 
ibid.;— amoDgst tbe 6di/iVv pains of, to be 

HENBi-^m of France, the league against 
him. S74. 

IV of France, his OEsassinstiaD by Kb- 
it of England, his coroua^on oath. vi. 
S93: — the wickedness of the parliament 
that voted bim the orowo. ihia. 

V of England, and Edward III, levied 
greater sums than any other king. vi. 21. 
vn of England, the rebellion against 
him of the Cornish men. iv. 201: — bis 
great virtue, without much noise of the 
people to RU his colTcrs. vi. 235. 

Tui of England^ cast out the Roman ec- 
clesiastics by his exorcisms. iiL 700: — 
hia statute agidnat heresy, iv. 404:— since 
hia time the kings of England the su- 
preme bead of the Church, v, 446: — -bow 
he estinguished the authority of the 
pope in England, vi. 186-9;— his great 
viilae, an early severity. vL 235. 

Hebald— the derivation of the na 
82;— hie office, ibid. 

Heaccij;s— inpw Utnxltut. i. 526; — why 
so called, ibid. 

to faocf oaeself a Hercules or an Alex 
ander, la a compound imesinBtJon, how 
iii. 6;^happena often to those given 
reading of i 






i. 101. 



his contest with the Hydro, like the c 
tention of the commonwealtb with i 
bitious subjects, iii. 338. vi, 2S4. 



greater tincture of choler. ibid. iv. 387-3. 
vi. 97, 174. 

■ heretic, he that being a member of the 
Church leaches some private opinion 
forbidden by it. iii. 505. vi. 174. 
an opinion publicly appointed to ha 
taught, cannot be heresy, iii. S79. 
ia the stubborn defence of some doctrine, 
prohibited by the lawful sovereign, iii. 
679. 

that heretical kings are not to be lolo' 
rated by their snbjecls, or may be de- 
posed by the pope, is false. iiL 579. 
one whose doctrine is the publio doo- 
trine, not to be called a heretic iii 581. 
herutics not false prophets, nor pnipbeli 
at all. iiL 582; — if by moloa be meant 
hereliei, tbe apostles ore commanded hot 
to kill, hot to fly from them. ibid, 
by heresies are understood, in the deem 
of the Council of Laltran, all opinion! 
by the Church of Home forbidden to b« 
maintained. iiL 607. 
the heretics of the primitive Church, 
who maintained that Christ whb h phan- 
tasm or spectre only. iv. 307. 
the beginners of Aituki were Pythlgo- 
raa, I^to, Aristotle &c ir. 387. n, 98, 



the time of the primitive Church. 

3SS:— hawat first entered hereev into 

the Church of Christ, iv. 389. ti. 10? 

rii. 76. 

eathotic and heretic, relative terma. i' 

390. vi. 102;— Aenfic became a name, an 

a name of disgrace, both together, hoi 

ibid. ibid. 

the first and most troubleaome heresiet^ 

were about the 3Wni(y. iv. 890 : — 

suppressed by the publicalian o 

John's GospeL iv. 391. 

no man can he made a heretic iy ■ 

fHHice. whence manifest, iv. 397 ; — what 

was ordained for their punisliment hy 



beresiea that aroae after the Council of; 
Nice. iv. 400;— the Butychian and NeiH 
torian beresiea. ibid. ri. 103; — the he- 
resy of Anabaptitm condemned, lb. ib. 
the penal laws against heretics wen 
originally what. iv. 403; — the firat 'law 
made in England against heretica. ibid, 
vi. 104: — writ de hereUca cfna&vreiufij. iy. 
404. vi. 109, 128.9 :— the subsequent' 
lawa till the High Onama^on. W, 404-6. 
vi, 104-6;— in ihe reign of Edward VI 
no law at nil for the pnniabi 



V. 405. 



i. 105 :— tie ' 



gnch by some of this first four general 
councila. ibid, vi 106, 175 :— persona 
were burnt far heresj during the time 
of the High Covamaum. iv, 406. 
how considered by Coke. vi. 96;— how 
laid down in the Btat, 2 Hen. iv, o. IS. 
*i. 97- 

no heresy could be a crime till the dme 
of CoDBlaodne. vi. 102: — firal made capi- 
tal, when. ¥1.104: — the punishment of 
bammg inlroduced when. ihid. ; — a here- 
tic Jen burnt at Oxford under William 
the Conqueror, ibid, 
bears the sune reladon to the power 
spiritual, thatrebellion does to the power 
temporal. vL 174. 

Heei>— the herOB of the Greeks were the 
pnnta of the Scriptures, iii. 446;— hei 
shed a luaCre on the rest of men, i 
sembliug that of the heavens, iv. 444. 

HeaoD^sought lotili Jeans, why.iii. 5! 

Hebh>i> — haa written the genealogy of the 
heathen Rods, iii 639. 

Eezekiab — reproved by Isaiah for shew- 
ing bis treasure to the unbassadors of 
Babylim. iii.474; — broke in pieces the 



Uinnon. 

HiHTORi — natural or political, not the sub- 
jeot of philosophy. 1. 10. 
in it, the judgment must be eminent, iii. 
SS: — the goodness of, consists in what. 
ibid. : — jaucy haa no place hut in adorn- 
ing the style, ibid. 

is Che regialer of the knowledge of fact 
iii 71 : — ia natural and cicU. ibid. 
is what knowledge, iv. 27 : — the grenter 
part of, is beyond donht, why. iv. 30; — 
IB neceasary for conBlruing tim writings 



i Deoeasary 

of the dead. iv. i o. 

UoBBES — civil philosophy not oldi 

hie book de cive. i. ep, ded.: — h 






posing his 
not to appease envy, but to revenge him- 
self of it^ by increaEing IL ibid, 
hia philosophy not that which makea 
philosophers* stones, i. epis. to Keader: — 
what it is. ibid.:— commends not, but 
ly,aughtofbis to the reader. 



hia purpose to lar open the Rrst ele- 
ments of philosophy, as so many seeds 
of pure and true philosophy, i. 2 : — un- 
dertakes what i. IS : — his reason for re- 
ducing words to the forms of the prtdi- 



his treatiae de conponE the only eiam. 
pie of the right method in philosophy. 



., ....<l couUucinEto na" " 

pbilosophy. i. 204. 

by sense and esperience, but by reason. 
I 217. 

has found the dimension of a circle, or 
it is not to he found at all. i. SOT; — found 
out a straight line equal to the arc of a 
circle, and the triseclion of an angle by 
the rule and compass only. L 316 : — haa 
written only for (hose that agree with 
him ill the use of words and appella- 



earlh by which the ei|uiaocliai circle is 
dascribed about it. i 42S. 
honoured by Sidney Godolphin with real 
testimonies of his good opinion. ilL dcd. 
speaks, in the i.eviathan, not of the 
men, but of power in the abstract, iii. 
dtdic. ; — has alleged texts of Scripture 
to other purpose than ordinarily by 

disapproFes not of the use of UnivpTsi- 
tiea. 111. 3 ; — but pointa out what things 

mny be nmendbd in thnn. ibid. : — the 

question, whether he undertakes to teach 
the Univeraitiea, lo be answered by look- 
ing to what he ia doing. (]' """ 



noticed by those that 
have power to use them or not, concerns 
hiE interest at this day but little, iii . 33.5: 
— -is at the point of believing his labour 
of the LEYiATHAN uscless. iii. 3S7 ; — 
but recovers hope, whence, iii 35B; — 
hopes that by the enerciae of entire 
sovereignty it may he publicly taught 
and converted into practice, ibid, 
was inclined to the opinion that angi'ls 
were supernatural apparitions raised in 
th e tiincy by Qod to signify his presence, 
iii. 393-4;— but many places in the New 
Testament and the words of our Saviour 
have exforted hia belief, that there bo 
also angels substantial and permanent. 

is the sutgect of the commonwealth, ill. 
438: — submits the determination of all 
questions of the Scriptures to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible authorised by the 
commonwealth, ibid, 
his doctrine of the kingdom of God to 



ibid.: — attends the end of the dispnte o£ 



the Bwonl coticeniinj; the aiitfaority not 
yet amongst hu> countrymen decided, ib, 

E lends not to advuice an; opinion of 
own ooncernine (An Unsdam of Cod 
•nd poUc]' eccleBUiticil. iiL 602: — hu 
endeavoured to avoid texts obscure and 
of controieneii interprBtadon. ibid, 
propounds to the coiiaiderstion of t 
learovd divines such things concerniDg 
the text, icluyionier thatl ^leai a udj 
BjiamM lAc tan of mm &C., as the te: 
■iif;e*^te(li. iii. 629 : — concerning f. 
PbuI'b text, Khat ihall Ihiy be that a 
baft'atd for (Ac dead he, propounds it 
those more thorouKhlj^ vorwd in the 
Scripture. iiL G31. 

diBtnists nothing so much as his own 
elocution, iii, 711:— is confident 
not obicure. ibid.;— has n^lected, 
trary to the cuitom of laic time, the 
ornament of quotation!, why. iii. 711-12: 
— returns to His Interrupted speonladons 
of bodies natural, iiL 714. 
enjoyed hia means of study by the mod- 
neas of WtUism Earl of Devonshire. iL 
ded. : — studit-d philosophy from inuitna- 
tioa.iL pref.;— his originsl plan of the 
MS cORPORE, nbat. ibid. : — reasODS. but 
disputes not ibid : — the last part in or- 
der of m COB.POEE published first, why. 
ibid, 

has diligently sought and vehemently de- 
sired some law whereby olAeum might be 
punished as an offence agninst the law. 
li. 198, n.:— but found none, ibid.:— has 
ranked the atheist in the same rank in 
which God himself has placed him. ibid, 
the examination of cases between »tw- 
rtign and wverei^, or between tpveretgn 
and labjeet, loaves to others, iv. ep. ded.: 
— has consulted, in writing, more with 
logic than rhttoric. ibid. 
Buspeots P/fltoniclove for merely sensual, 
with an honourable pretence for (he old 
to haunt the company of the young and 
beaudfui. iv. SO. 

desires Co have it noted a^sinst the aore 
sect of Arisns, that Christ was the he- 
gottm Son of God. iv. 17S. 
writes Che treatise of libertt and he- 
CEBBiTi only in hopes cliaC the Marquis 
of Newcastle and the Bishop wilt keepiC 
privaCe. iv. 256, 27H:— for whot reaaon. 
T. 15: — finds not in the articles of our 
fiiith, or the dooreea of our Church, set 
down how we are to conceive God and 
good angels to work by necessity or in 
what sense they work freely, and sus- 
pends his sentence thereupon, i v. 262-3. 
believes Che omnipotence of God, but 
dares not say Aow everything is done. iv. 



296: — eoold believe, if he could Sndil 
in the Scriptures, that that may be called 
uAufc, which has no parts. ibiiL 
the error he feU into (in LETUTEUf. 
p. 468) in the doctrine of the Trinilf, 
ly. 316 : — the same corrected, iv. 317;— 
told by Dr. Cosins, that his place died 
was not applicable lo the Trinity, ibid, 
solicitci) from beyond seas to CransliU 
the I.EVIATBAN into I^atin. iv. 317:— 
feared some other man tnighC not Ac it 
to his liking, ibid. 

allows thi> denying of Christ Willi ibe 
tongue not to all men, but how fir.!' 
361. 

his opinion, that the best governmeni ii 
religion is by episcopacy, bnl in ibe 
king's right, iv. 364:— his explanation of 
his words in the leviathan (p. 444), 
but btcoHtt thii doiMtu: wiU apptar In 



fbrlndden by the Church c 
except this point, that Jaia Clirid dU 
Jitr hii n'TH. ir. 367. 

neither Dr. Bromhall, nor Hobbes hin- 
eelf, could eilingnish the light aeC up in 
the world by the greatest part of HotiW 
works, iv. 382. 

Hotbiui Hsautoa-timonrmmol. iv. 413. 
writes a treatise in English, in ApA 
1G4D, upon the powers uid rigbtB of so- 
vereignty, iv. 414:— his life thereby ir 
danger, ibid.:— was the first that na 
Cured to write in the king's defence. ilad.i 
— the first that fled. ibid. : — rranuned in 
France eleven years, ibid.: — wrote hit 
book l)B crvE at Parts, to what end. iv. 
415: — no book more magnified beyond 
seas, ibid.:— initiated Charies n, wbea 
at Paris, in Mathematics, ibid. :-whilal 
at Paris wrote and published his i.i 
THis, having no enconragement ni 
aire to relum to England, ibid.:- 
home because he coidd not Oai . 
safety with the French clergy, ib.r — had 
no enemies but such as were the king'a, 
and because the king's, therefore his. ir. . 
417;— WHS the only man, a few holdii^ 
his principles exccpCcd, that baa not don* 
something more or Igsb Co blush for. iv. 
419: — Caken by the throat forafiiultil 
hia LGViATHAH, made bo by over-hoatj 
construction, iv. 420:— relumed to Eng. 
land before 1651. ibid.:— wrote his KB. 
viATBAN in behalf of whom. ibid. :— de. 
fines the time when a subject haa liberb) 
Co submit to a conqueror, to be icbn jlu 
meanj ftf Ufe are leil/itn the guardi m 
rimni of tht esewy. iv. 422. iii. 703i— 
which words signify whaL iv. 43 
allows submisidon to Oliver only K 



^ 



king's faithfol pBTty. ir. 423: — the abovo 
vords were pat in the Bteiap, for what 
reason, iv. 433-4: — the king displeased 
Tfith bim. iy. 424:— for a while, but not 
long. ibid. : — said openly, that ho thought 
Hobbea neTer meant him hurt iv. 425; 
—testified his esteem of him in bis 
haantr. ibid. 

his pnrBte opinion, that the qiiscopocy 
now in Englund is the most commodious 
inEtrument for a ChristJOD king to go- 
rera Christ's flock with. iv. 43S: — won- 
ders at thenucharitableconsnre of some, 
ibid. : — sees arelicof the renom of Popish 
ambition lurking in the seditious dia- 
tincdoD of apfrifual and cinil. ibid.: — the 
bishops that are displeased wilh him, are 
who. ibid. :— is reviled by Ward, Baiter, 
and Pike. iy. 43S:— his reputation be- 
yond the seas fudes not. ibid, 
before his book de homtnb came oot, 
nothing written intelligibly upon r^cs. 
iv. 436-7, 

hisioBtificationof his self-praise, iv.438: 
— of his morobttf oitd pfepighnat. iv. 439: 
— of his opproition to Bojle's doctrinu. 
iv. 440. 

the points in difference between him and 
EramhalL y. epia. toreaderr^melBram- 
hall at Paris, at the Earl of Newcastle's. 
y. 2: — bis answer to Bramhsll publisheij 
without his knowledge and against hii 
will, ibid,, 25, 4-14:~lhe reason of hit 
nnwillingness. v. 15; — how and by whom 
it was pubUsbed. y. 25-6. 
Bramhall's OlrjedioiH to the deciYe, snd 
why they were nevur answered, t. 26, 
39: — 'Lather, Melancthon, Calvin, Per- 
kins and others, he always much reve- 
renced and admired, v. 266. 
the Pnjtampl tfltiBERTY 



his censure of Bramhall's book. v. 447- 
50: — the sum of what both he and Bram- 
hall have said. v. 450;— his apology foi 
Ms treatment of Bcamhall. v. 453. 
the time and occasion of bis composing 
his HciTiii NATCBE. T. 453; — of publish- 
ing his thoughts thereof, flrst in Latin 
and then agxin in English, ibid. : — divers 
of the clergy have t^en offence especi- 
ally at two tningg. V, 454. 
is too dull to conceive the nature of the 
crime of witchcraft, vi. 96, 
what course he would have had taken by 
Charles i at the ontset. vl 307-10. 
the approbation of the king will protect 
Ills reasoning in natural philosophy from 
the contempt of his adversBries. vii. 4: 
— relies on no apology for his i^via- 
TBAN, bnt on the general pardon, ibid.: 



t. Ixxxvii 

— has put in it nothing as his own 
opinion, but proponnded with submission 
to the power cculesiaslical. vii. 5: — is 
spoken of by some of the bishops as an 
atheist, and a man of no religion, ibid.: 
— calls the Bishop of Durham to bear 
witness as to his relii^nn when at the 
point of death at Paris, ibid.: — GghEing 
agidost the king's enemies, lighted on a 
weapon that had a double edge. vii. 6. 
wrote in French, and sent from Paris a 
printed paper on the dupKcaliim of lAt 
cuBc vii 59:— the confutations of it, ib.: 
— tis quadrature of the circle &c„ not 
yet confuted, vii, 68: — has wrested out 
of the hands of his aritogouists the wea- 
pon of algrira, so as the; con never make 
uso of it again, ibid. 

must of his demonstrations of physical 
oonctusions derived from motions sup- 
pOEed or proved byCopemicuB-vii. 98-9. 
la the first that ever Bought the differ- 
ences of qualities in local motion, vii. 
1.39; — both he and Warner have demon- 
strated, that in rrfractim the sines of the 
angles of refraction are as the sines of 
the angles of inclination, vii. 174-5 : — 
has rectilied and explained the principles 
of geometry, vii. IB5: — book sviii of 
hia DE conpoRG, as it is now in Eneiish, 
contains what, ibid.;— book xxlv almosC 
all new. ibid.; — liiiguadraturto/the circle 
he calEs only an aggressit " 
not willing to leave it o"* 
Wallis' Angle of Owfoc. 
laetica Ivfimlonm, has in two or three 
lenves wholly and clearly conflilfd. vii 
187; — -is the first that has made the 
grounds of genmeCry firm and coherent. 
vii. S 42;^ — whether he has added any- 
thing U» the edifice, to be judged by the 
readers, ibid.; — the truth of Euclid s de- 
finition of the name prnporiiim, cannot bo 
known but by Hoboes' definition, why. 
vii. 243: — observation on his definition 
oCparn/kl finea by one of the prime geo- 
metricians of Paris, vii. 255:— his de- 
monstration, that th£ perimeleTS of dtelet 
are at their radii, denied by Wallis. vii. 
255: — cap. xvi art. 1 of DB cobpoBE in 
Latin, how corrected in the English 
translation.vii. 270;— makes a parallelo- 
gram of butane side. vii. 271;— the same 
limit corrected by one from beyond sea. 
ibid. : — faults, proceeding not from igno- 
rance of geometry, or want of art of de- 
monstration, but from security, vii. 269, 
279: — once added, but never published, 
a twentieth to the xix articles of chap. 

not tOiat he must defend his repatation. 



irould not sbow the world the nnsound- 
neu of Watlis' doctrine. viL SIS: — t. tew 
uwligencta of his, not to be ashuaed of, 
■pied by WklltB in hii ISachtu. vii. 317-. 
— tnro propoBilious in cap. iTm dkcob- 
POBK truly demoDatnited b; Wallia Lo 
be false, vii. 319 :— the fault imsc hon. 



«K «(£, ampiai lector Itaouam dicta pro- 
bUmatict, sigaifj what. rii. 323;— ha», in 
ohap. xvQi of the Englisb edition, found 
a strught line eqiul to the spiral of Ar- 
chimedes. viL 337. 

the bulta in manners lud to his chaJBie. 
viL 332 : — never said he had aolved tlie 

Erublem of the qiiadralure of the circle, 
Dt thai he waa about it, and afterwards 
that be Viimghl he had done it. lii. 333-4: 
^the expectation of what should be 
writleo by him, raised by Meraeone's 
Cogitata Fh/nto-Malhematita. yii. 334. 
the GHOse of his writing the letiithan. 
vii. 335: — commended his doctrine, not 
his LEVIATHAN to be tauebt in tiie TJui- 
versities. ibid.: — believes it bns bad nhat 
efli!ot on the minds oF men. vii. 33 
never discoursed with Wallis, nor, 
be remembers, with Ward. ibid. :- 
tacked by Momnus the Jesuit, vii. 
priories in hi_H doctrine of ».« 
ibid.: — his opinion concerning miH 
the rest of the faculties of tlie sou 
fbrtb in the Preface to Mersenne's 



i 341;- 






ner's (lapars hnt that of VUian ly Btfi: 
(ion. ni. 342: — never heard him speak of 
anything he waa writing De penialh np- 
(leo.ibid.; — boa demonstrated, and means 
to publish, all the symptoms of vision, 
ibid.;— much of his Opno hath been pri- 
vately read by others, ibid. : —has Itnt 
bis papers to the prejudice of (hs ad- 
vancement of his reputation, ibid. 
the history of the proposition of the spi- 
ral tine equal to a parabolical line, de- 
monstrated by Roberval, mentioned by 
Merscnne in his Hi/dnmSca. vii. 343. 
what doctrine ha would have taught in 
the Universities, vii 344: — would liave 
tia/ UaiveraitieB. vii 345;— m the i.%- 
TIATHAH (p. 670), pkUotaphi/ hath no 
otheTtBise place tn the (TnieergiUca than an a 
iand-niaid to the Boman religinn, put by 
mistake hath for had. vii. 34? ; — his 
opinion of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, vii. 399-400. 
is charged by Ward and Wollis ^vith 
being an enemy to religion, vii. 349-50: 
— suffered, in his leviathan, the clergy 
of the Church of England to escape, vii. 
3S4. 



confesses he was made angry by Willii' 
Ebiuhm. vii. 3S1 : — charged with pla- 
giarism as to the spiral, ibid. 380; — iriU-i 
vindicate himself when be knows tba 
author of the charge, 
none but he ever demonstrated theprs- 

Grtions of jNtraboloeides la their panl- 
□grams. vii. 379. 
would never have answered the Elenrka, 
but for its binng aimed at iheLEViATHilt. ' 
vii. SSI : -if he exceed Wallis in pl^ 
scolding, did but answer bis challeoga., 
vii. 385 -e, 

his verses of The Peak, mode long 
viL 3S9. 

the srammatieol part of the anyiiai vA 
ten by a learned friend, vii. 359, 393. 
HoLUS— one of the five members, vi. M4^ 
Holy— sigiiiHea that which is God's hjj: 
tpecial, not by general rigbt. iiL 400, fiS»^ 
— answers in tbe kingdom of God H 
what men in their kingdom call /wUieer 
the king's. ilL 404: — God waa the Bhlf 
One of laraeL ibid. : — by it always Ua^ 
derstood God himself, or his propria^r 
ibid. iv. 335 : — taken properly, always 
signifies something of property gatti» 
by consent, ibid, ibid.-.— -holg andprepti^ 
in the kingdom of God are tbe sarM.!" 
40S:— men that lead godly lives ■ 
called halg, as wholly devoted to God, 



le lanctifitd to God. ibid. : — 



daj/i of the Church of Rome. itud. 

HoMAoE — is what. vi. 73, 155. 

HoMEB— bis hymn to Mercury, iii. 81 1— 
diiinaCion by dipping verses in. iiL iOt, 

HoMlctDE — the kinds o£ vi 83, 85, 87: — 
the penalty of homicide by misfortni ' 
>c defendauh, foHeiture of goods 
chattels, vi. 130-G. 

HoHoaGNGOUH~in bomogeneous bodies, u 
weight to weight so is magnitude torn^ 
nitude. i* 357: — substances bomogenWQi 
and heterogeneous, how congregilei 
and separated by God at the creation, dl- 



aiDiiipiitandlivaflou 
i.180. 



— linea.nlu'' 



ifioXoyflfiara — laws conceived WbeHKlii 

•jioaiiauis — put in the Nicene Creed u * 
touchstone to distinguish an Arian fnin 
a Catholic, iv. 392-3:— is not in ^ 
Scriptures, iv. 393:~the cause of its <^ 
scunty. ih' 
bishops, 1 
tlicy would subscribe, iv. .is/. 

HoNouB — the manifestation of the ii 



a one anothcr.iii. 76, 647. iv. 3 
lo prnj ta another far aid, is Eo honour. 
ibid. IV. 39 : — to obej is to honour, ibid. 
ibid, -.—lo ^ve great Rifta, to honour. 
ibid. : — 'to give htds gifis, to dishonour. 
iii. 77 : — sedulously to promote anothor's 
good, to honour. lii. 77 : — to n^lect, to 
diahoDour. ibid. ; — lo give way to another, 
to honour, ibid. iv. 39 : — to arrogate, lo 
dishonour, ibid. : — to show signs of love 
or fear, to honour, ibid. S47 ; — to love or 
fear less tbon is expected, lo dishonour. 
ibid. : — to praise, magnify, or call hapny , 
tohooour. ibid. iv. 39: — to revile or pily, 
to dishonour, ibid. : — to speak or appear 
befoTB another with consideration and 
humility, lo honour, ibid. iv. 39 : — to 
spesk rashly, or do anj thing slovenly, 
bi dishonour, ibid, i— to believe or trust 
to another, to honour, ibid.: — to disbe- 
lieve or distrust, to dishonour, ibid.. — 
to hearken to a man's counsel or ^- 
conrse, ta honour, ibid. : —to sleep or 
talk the while, to dishonour, ibid, i — to 
do what another takes for signs of 
honour, to honour, ibid. : — to refuse 
them, to dishonour, ibid. : — to agree with 
in opinion, lo honour. iiL 7S : — to dissent 
from, to dishonour, ibid. : — to imitate, to 
honour, ibid. : — to honour those one hon- 
ours, to hononr. ibli ; — io employ In 
cDonael or in nctioDa of diflicultj, to 
hDnoni'. ibid. 

the Boiereign honoura a subject by what- 
Eoever he will have taken fer a. sign of 
hia will to hoacnr him. iii. 78. 
of civil houour, the fouctiun is 
monwefilth. iii. 79 ;— is therofo 
rary. ibid, 
whatHoever is an nrgument and sign of 
power, is houourable. iii. 79. tv. 38, 395. 
consiateth only in the opinion of power, 
iii 80, 348, 647. ii. 119, 210. ir. 67, 257. 
TUn-KJorious men will nther haznrd 
their honour, which may be salved with 
an excuse, than their bfe, for which no 
aslve is sufiicient. iiL 89. 
the laws of honour observed by men in 
a state of nature, what. iiL 154. 
cities and kingdoms remembered in after 
ages with honour, for what. iii. 154. 
laws of honour and a public rate 
worlli, why necessary in a commi 

the sovereign the fountun of honour. 



valued for the aid given by them to in- 

from internal honour arise t^ree pas- 
sions, An*, Anpe, and frar. iii. 349:— and 
three parts of external worship, praise, 
mA^f^nj/, and hieujng. ibid 
natural signs of, what iii. 349; — by in- 
stitution or custom, what. ibid. 
love and fear are the root of hononr. iiL 
B5I. 

is in its own nature secret and internal 
in the heart, iii. 647. 
he that has least power, has alnaya least 
honoar. ii. tI9. 

is on opinion of power joined with good- 
nui. iL 210: — to honour a man the same 
thing as to htghly eitcan him. ibid.: — 
honour is not in the party honoured, 
but in the lioaourcr. ibid. : — the passions 
which follow honoar, love and hope or 
fiar. ibid. 

ia the same with icoriliip. iL 210. 
to honour inwardly, is what. iv. 38, 67 ; 
— signs for which one man acknow- 
ledgeth power in another, are honoura- 
ble, iv. 36 : — general reputation amongst 
those of the other aei, ia honourable, 
why. ibid. : — hmioiirabU and diAmouraUe, 
are what things, iv. 33-9. 
signs of honour from an inferior to 
a. superior, ore what. iv. 39 : — (ram a 
superior to an inferior, wbaL iv. 39-40. 
men whose ends are sensual, must be less 
scnalble to honour and glory, why. iv. 55. 
the signs ofhonour anddishouourarelha 
same towards God as towards men. iv. 67 . 
QoPE — and fear, how named from alter- 
nate appetite and aversion, i. 409 : — arise 
from internal honour, iii. 349, 
without fear, called desire. L 409- 
is appetite with on opinion of attaining. 
iiL 43: — is honourable, why. iii. 79. 
disposes to sedition, why. li. lGO-61. ir. 
. ^. .!._ I __. .o j^ what fbur 



of things honoorable, some arc 
nature, some mado so by the ci 
wealth, iii. 302. 
the honoar of great persons u 

VOL, XI. 
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i th fear, how. ibid. :— the wAoi passion ia 

either hope or fear according to what ib. 

bpfifi and a;o|)/i4^-appelile and aversion. 

HoRoecopir ^ the foretelling of future 
events by the stars, iii, 102:— esteemed 
by the Gentiles part of judiciary astro- 
logy, ibid, 

HoKBOB — is what passion, and bow signi- 
fied in Greek, vii. I2G. 

HoiLT^TrvE — in pleadings and hortativos 
jndgment or fancy is most required, ac- 
cording to what, lii. 58. 

HoajiAH — the prophet, iii. 373, 



.1 337. 

Sri Mill Jiort — ibe science of, vhsL i. BG. 
HtiGBMiDs — and Eusuuhin, ihc trial which 

IB Ihe iDoro etdlful in aptici. iv. 436. 
Bdlda. — tfao prophplcsi. DoniuileJ by Jo- 

MU eoDoenuDg Iho Valumt of tht Zmui, 

iiL 471. 474. 
HcLL — bolJs out for the pRrliamsnt. tL 

391, 313. 
HdnIutT— the miitt l»w of nitorB. u. 39 : 

— tbe ImtV iiL 141. 

the oanCnuT passion to vain-eloly. iv. 

4! ; — acflording as it is well or ill ground- 
Mi, operates how. ibid. 
hraioiiiiv — its signilicB^on. iii. 565. 
Hurt — vi hare done another more hurt 

than ona con or is willing to expiate, 

inclines to bute ibe suHi-rer. iii. 8S. 
UnsBiNB— iswbaLiv. 157. 
IlrDRA— tbo contest of Hercules with the 

Hydra. iiL 338. >i. 254. 



-and parabd . 

finidon in geometry, another 

toric i. 85 :— the focus of, where, viL 3 1 7. 

Htperbolcs- ostracised by the Atbeoi- 

Hypeblooism — and Hypologiam, what. i. 



Hypochibt ^ has 1 

above sId, that it cannot be 
imotilfttvov- — ^the subject, o: 



i. 32, iv. 



iinSffTnffit — its sicnification. iv. 308 ; — 
always opposed by the Greek Fathers 
to apparition or nhaoUsn]. ihid. : — used 
by them to Hgnify piriaa of the Trinity, 
ir. 311.: — the lu/piatatical vniow, used by 
divines in wbat sense, ibid.; — no less 
OBUling than eternal mm. iv. 318:~the 
disputes about the word hj/poiiiuii after 
the Council of Nice, iv, 400 ; — the heresy 
of the two hypoiliua in Christ, ibid. : — 
no mention of hypost^tsa or hypottaticol 
imim in tlie Kicene Creed, iv. 401 1— 
such paints not necessary to salvation, 
hut set abroach with what design, ibid.: 
— is contained in the creed of Athnna- 
siiis. iv. 40! : — was never received by the 
Church of Rome. ibid. 

HiPOTaEBW— every hypolh CHS of the cause 
of any apparent elieet, must consist of 
some supposed possible nwtion. i. 425. 
liypotbesiB of the world, wbat it consists 
of. 1.426: — uflbe order of tbe planets, Bud 



of the fixed 

circular motion of the son and plsiKts. 

i. 127: — of the noD-fluid imperceptibte 

bo<lies interspersed with the air. ibid.:— 

of the proportion between the sun and Ik 

carib, the earth and the moon, and the 

radius of the earth, ibid. : — of the ortiLli 

of the planets, and the times in which 

they are described, ibid. 

the hypothesis of motive power in Iho 

sun, Bupposea motion in the sun iIm, 

Jacob — his vision of the angels on the 
ladder of heaven. iiL 390, 4 1 6, 658 :— Ibe 
covenant between God and Abraham, 
was renewed with Jacob. iiL 463. iL 33! : 
— his imposition of hands on tbe two 
sons of Joseph. iiL 542 : — his seeing God 
Bl the top of the ladder, was a vinion. iiL 
658. 

Jairus — besought our Savionr to lay his 
■lands on his sick dangbter. iii. 544. 

Jaues — t, his policy in endeavouring the 
onion of England and Scotland. iiL IB4. 
ri. 205 :— (he thin^ pretended to be doae 
by some divines in his reign, ir. 327 :— 
used to sit with his council to heir 
causes, vi, 48: — endeavours to compose 
the DODtroTersj iboat free-wilL vi S41. 

jANiSHABiEa — slay Osninn in his palace at 

tiuople. ri. 237, 

Japan— iiL 700. 

Ice — how formed by tbe action of the sun 
□pon tho air. L 472. vii. 36-9 : — is oom- 
pacted of little bud bodies, i. 473 :— 
contains air. ibid. :— bow formed artifi- 
cially. L 473. vii. 39, 125-6:— why lighter 

laid np in a place not sensibly cold, hul 
where the motion of the air cannot readl 
it, will not chan^. 478. 
is the smallest imaginable partides 
air and water mix ^. vii 132:— fbnneA' 
by the motion of the air, how. ibid. t-~i 
how dissolved. 

Idea. — every idea is one. and of one thing. 
L GO : — in what they are deceived, who 
call ideas tniceriaL i. 60 . — that one idea 
shoubl be answerable to a name, another 
to a proposition, how men btb deceived 
in thinking this. i. 61. 
in sense, the idea is greater in proportion 
to the solid angle made bj the en ' 
your outwards, i. 405. 
in tbe mind no idea of God, annrei 
to his natnre. iii 92. 

Identitv — in what sense it may be 

'ed that a body is at one time tho 
10, at another not the 
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forraerly. i. 135-7 ;^in a man 
from an infant lo an old man, [faa 
tity whicli unnol be attributed 
matter, ought perhaps Co be attribateil 
to the form. i. IS6. 

ia enquiring concerning idtntilt/, the 
name must be considered by whieh the 
thing is cnljed. i. 137 : — il is one ques- 
tion nhelher SocraI«s bo the same man, 
Rnolher whether he be the same body, 
ibid. :— he may be the same man, though 
his body be not the same body. ibid, 
bow by the Kome il is to be decided, 
whether the thin;; be individually the 
same or not. i. 137-8. 
Idol— of the brain, representing bodies lo 
UB nhere they are not, as in a loohittg- 
^lasa, dream &c. iii. 383. 
idols are, according to the apostle, no ' 
*Aow. iii. 382, 645. 

idolHtry eommilled by theKomish priests 
in the Lord'a Supper. '" 
in what aense idols an 
iii. Bin : — it is Che worshm of them with 
divine honour, that in the Scriptnre is call- 
ed idolitlnf, and rebellion against God. ib. 
in the idolatry of the Gentiles, the ma- 
terial idol had tittle similitude to the 
idol of the bncy, yet was called an image 
of it. iiL 650: — ItB signification, how ei- 
tended in the Scripture, ibid. 

civil worship beeames divine, nnd idola- 
try, when, iii, 6S1 ; — divineworshin paid 
tu a king under fear of death, a not 
idolatry, why. ibid. 

worship given lo God with the face 
turned Cowarda an im^e, 
try, why. iiL 652, 656: — the worship 
bj the Jews with the face towards Je- 
rusalem, not idolatry, ibid, ibid.:— nor 
in Moaes putting off his shoes before the 
flaming bush. ibid. : — nor the worship of 
Christians in churches dedicated to God 
for that parpoae. ibid, 
finite gods are but idols of thebrain,iii,652. 
to worship God aa inhubifmg an image or 
place, ia idolatry, ii". 652: — to worship 
God not as inhtibifii ' ... 

the intent to he put 
be dedicated by authority 
BOvereigu, ia idolatry, iii. tioa;^[ne 
making of the golden calf, was idolatry, 
why. ibid. : — the worship of the Gentiles 
was idolatry, why. ibid. : — to worship our 
Saviour as man and Giod, is not idolatry, 
why. ibid.: — to worship the Eucharist is 
ot la not idolatry, according to what. iii. 
fi.S3-4; — to worship a man inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, is idolatry, iii 654. 
idolatry, is lo worship by signs of an in- 
ternal and real honour, iii 655 : — a wor- 



[ an image, 1 
L mind of him 



ship of images which is scandalous and 

a sGi. but not idolatry, ibid. 

the worship of the calf by the Israelites, 

was idolatry, why. iii. 65S, 

to paint an image of God, is to make an 

idol. iiL 658 :— of angels or of men dead, 

is or is not idolatry, when. iii. 659. 

in the kingdom of God, idolatry is a re- 



jRDiHO — the prophet iiL 371. 
jEiioiiDAS — his slaying of Athalia was 

ei ther by anthority of king Joash, or was 

a great crime. iiL 583. 
EBOSOPHAT — reproved by the prophet 

Jehu for aiding the king of Israel against 

the Syrians, iii. 474. 
EHD — the prophet that anointed him, 

called a madman, ii). 67. 
Jephtba — caused his dsughlfr to be sa- 
crificed. iiL 200. V. 357:— both innocent. 

ibid. : — his vow accepted of God. il. 266. 
Jerehi AH— prophesied in the time of Jo- 

sinh. iii. 373.— his warning to .Tosiah. 

iii. 412 : — bid the people not to obey the 

prophets, iii. 424-5: — his testimony, that 

the kingdom of God by the new cove- 
nant is not of this world ii. 257. 

Jeroboam — the prophet sent to prophesy 
agaiuflt the altar set up by him, how de- 
ceived. iiL 362:— the revolt to him of ten 
tribes from Rehoboam. iii. 47'1: — the 
miraculous withering of his hSnd. iv. 331. 

Jebomb— St., what books of Scripture he 
has acknowledged, and what declared 
Apocrypkal. iii. 367; — his remark upon 
the ending of the sacerdotal kingdom of 
the Jews. ii. 245. 

Jehds SLEW— the rebuilding of the walla 
and housea of Jerusalem after the return 
from the Captivity. vA. 371: — the JV«o 
JrTHialaA lo Gome down to God's people 
from heaven. Hi. 43B. 
in it God shall reign atthe coming again 
of Christ. iiL 453 ; — from it shall pro- 
ceed the salvation of the Gentiles, iii, 
453-4, 435. 
the Temple of, was GmTf houie. iii, 458. 
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Jebitb— put to death as an enemy to Ciesar 
for daiminga kingdom on earth, iii. -lOS : 
— his title on the Cross, ibid.:^ — crowned 
with a crown of thorns, ibid.; — to be- 
liuve in Jeavi, and to believe that Jisia ia 
Cfirial, one and the same thing, iii. 5S3. 
See Chbist. 

Jews— h^d madmen to be prophets, iii. 



J 



6G, 639: — or, u ihfy Ihon^ht the ajdrit 
good or bail, cicmoniacs.itnd.3B9, Q33: 
— aoDie called both propbeU and demo- 



ptaced feiidty in the acqniaition of the 
grow plpaaures of sense, iu. 67 1 — though t 
any one tlut behaved himself in an ex- 
traordinaiy manner to be poaseased wiUi 
a good or an evil Bpirit. ibid, 
their religion forbidden at Rome. 
104: — were the peculiar kingdom 
God. ilnd. BOS: — would own aubjectioa 
to no mortal state, ibid, 
exterminated the inbabitanla of the Und 
they got possession of by war. iii. S34. 
were stirred up to reject God, and call 
for a king after the manner of the na- 
tions, by what iii. 314, 400, 419, 44i, 
449, 470, 479. 552, 606. 
supposed rpilepiy lo be a kind of possea- 
siun by spirils. iii. 317. 
the law was rtftd and erpouoded to tht 
Jews on their Sabbalb. iii. 3S8, 6GS. 
reedified the Temple. buildinE; with one 
hand and holding the aword with the 
other, iii. 333. ii. 159. 
were governed in the prophetic kingdi 
of Gm, how. ilL 34a. 
mode God their king by pact at Mount 
Slnol iiL 3G3. 

dniiy expected tbo Messiah for thi 
king, but rejected him when he can 
iii. 363:— expected him to reestablish 
tbe kingdom of God. iiL 5 5S. 
Tery few learned Jews that wert 
perfect in the Greek (ongue.Hhen. ii: 
calJed apparitions tpirlli and angtU, good 
or bad. ill. 3B7: — what they understood 
by ipiril. iii. 3SBi— their opinion 
ceriiing the aitgeli of God. iiL 3B9: 
demoniBCS. ibid, 
were a hali/ nation, why. iii. 404. 
their quality of looting for a sign, afler 
they hod bonnd themselves to submis- 
sion, iii. 469, 473. 

their ciril law was Lha law of Moses, iii. 
471. iv. 171. 

their civil troubles, divisions, and calami- 
ties from their disobedience l« their so- 
vereigns. iiL 472: — understood not that 
tbe right to supreme power both in po- 
licy and religion was in the high-priests, 
and after them the kings, ibid. : — sfl^r 
the death of Eleozar and Joshua, did 
every man that which was right in h' 
own eyes. iii. 473:— consulted anch i 
they guessed to be prophets, ihid. :- 
their practice no argument against the 



right of snpremocy in religion b 



weal£. iu. 474, 617: — on thm relum, 
renewed the covenant with God. ibid, 
ibid, ii 2*8 : — aoon a^er became subject 
to the Greeks, iii. 474. 
their religion much corrupted hj ibe 
Greek demonology and the doctnne of 
the OidttUili. ia. 475: — whoever hd ihe 
sovereignty of their commonweallli, lud 
the supreme authoritj in God's eilemil 
worship, iii. 475. 

all, both rulers and subjects, were ei- 
pectinE the Mesuah and the kingdois oF 
God. iii. 480. 

their rite of baptism. iiL 483. 
some of them boliered Paul preacbing >l 
ThesBslonico, and some twiieved not. 
vhf. iii. 509-10: — had no inlerpreter uf 
their Scripture by whose interpreUtiDB 
they were bound lo stimd. iiL 310. 
were bound expressly M recdve the de- 
terminalion of all bard questions tma 
the priests and judges of Israel for llie 
time bang. iiL 510. 
from the loss of the VoIutiu of lb Im, 
till its finding again in thedmeof Josiit, 
had no written law of Qod, but ruM 
according to their own discretion or tl» 
direction of their prophets. Ui. 516. 

were ori^nally shepherds. iiL 5S6. 
their public person (all the Captivilj, llw 
king. iii. 534. 

their expectation of a Messiah, im it 
made them obpoxious lo the impoGliiTes 
of prophets aod workers of miracles, iu 

are forbidden to choose a stranger ia 
their king. iii. 679. 

how it is that Jews and Gentiles ore Ca , 
ler«ted in the Roman Church, whereso- 
ever the pope's ecclesiastical poneris re- 
ceived. in. 609. 

their courts of justice thejud^i, and the 
couidl. iii. 635:— thought they had fol- 
liiled the law, bow. ibi£ : — drew thedts- 
tinetion between sin and sin from the 
diflerence of their courts of justice, ibid, 
whence they derived the contagion of 
the Greek dammolog!/. iiL 639: — attri- 
buted all good to the tpirii of God, oU 
evil to an evil demon, ibid. : — said of a 
person unclean in a notorious ibigtee, 
that he had an wmlean ajHrit. ibid- 
said of Christ, that he had a dettS, wliy. 
iii. 639-40. 

when out of their country, turned th«r 
faces, in praying to God, lovrarda Jera- 
sulem. iii. 65S, 656: — their worship of 
the calf wos idolotry, why. iii. 658, 






their tyiuignguei diftcrod 
frum publlu Bchuots. iiL 6i 
in every Gentile dt; where the Jews 
inbnbiteiLibid. :— were originaily scbooU 
of the law of Moeeg. iiL 66S. 669:— bat 
comipt«d the textvrith false commeols- 
ries and vaiu traditions, iii. 670: — Rimed 
the doctrine of thnr law into a fantasti- 
cal kind of philosophy concerning the 
iDcomprchonuble nature of God and of 
spirits, ibid.: — compounded their pbi 
lasophy with the philosophy and the- 
olc^ of the Grecians, ibid. 
did not rightly interpret the law of 
Moses, ii, 62. 

marriage was, by their law, dissoluble. 
ii 88, Q. 

were bouniJ, in the kingdom of God, 
ta obey their princes in alt things not 
being treason against divine majesty, 
ii, 349. 

expected Christ their king to be sent 
from God, to redeem them and bear rule 
over all nstions. ii. S52. 
the seditious Jews in Jerusalem conld 
agree against their enemies, and Gght 
amongst themselves, iv. 1ST. 
their law, civil and divine, was thasamt 
iv. iri; — the interpretera the priest! 
who were subordinato to the king. ibid. 
—oDioDgst them, the power apirituul and 

lempor^alwaysin the same ban d.iv. 191. 

the Dotion the common sort of Jews hod 

of God. T. 140. 

[heir priesthood, and judicature, vi 
losoMiMV — what. iii. 302. 
lOKoKuicG — is midway between 

science and erroneous doctrine, ii 

as relying on false roles, iii. Sfi. 
witbont malice makes men able to be- 
lieve and Isti lies, and 



It then 



L B2. 



a belief in contradictories, on 
argnment of ignorance, iii. 106. 
is defect of understanding, iii. 279. 
bVACE — the Etatnary does not make, but 
lind the image, i. ep. to Header. 
what it was the Latins called ipeda and 
i. 404-.— what, inioinKU and unt- 






. 9e. 



the magnitude at the images, of sight, 
depends on the solid angle made by the 
eudeavouF ontwarda. i. 40S. 
after the object removed, an image ol 
the tluDg seen still retained. iiL 4: — bu( 
more obscure, ibid. 
- the warship of im^es, of Gentilo inven- 
tion, iii. 101, 646;— to what end. ibid.; 
—was absurd, iii. 333. 
images were mode gods Dot by Ihe cor- 



X. XCUl 

vers, bat by the people that prayed to 
them. iii. 353. 

the worship of, not instituted by Moses, 
nor by Christ, iii. 643: — not broagbt in 
by the Geutilei, but left amongst them 
alter thoy had given their names to 
Christ, ibid. : — was forbidden b> the 
Jews, why. iii. 646: — the leits of Scrip- 
ture set up for the worship of images. 
iii. 646. 

an imi^^ is strictly, what. iii. 64B: — 
phantasms are in what sense, imaga. ib. 
ima^s most properly called u£hu. idoU, 
ore which, iii. 649 : — are also called 
phantaiml. ibid. 

no imago of a thing hnriiUili. iii. 643 : — 
nor of t, thing mfiaiti. ibid.: — none of 
God or of the son! of man. ibid. 
image, in its larger sense, what. iii. 650. 
tho purpose for whioh images set Dp, 
was by the name to represent the per- 
son mentioned in the history, iii. 650. 
in the largest senso, what. iii. 650;— to 
trarship an image, what iii. 651, 656: — 
the worship of, from fear of death, is a 
rin in case it be by men whose actions 
are looked on as a Ught to guide others. 
iii. 633, 636. 



8 ;— was partly left in at the ct 
of the Gentiles, partly augmented by the 
bishops of Rome. iii. 637, 659. 
the teconif commandment distinguishes 
between images commanded hy God to 
be set ap, and those set up by ourselves, 
iii. 657. 

Christian sovereigns ought to break 
dovm imoKea, why. iii. 657. 
the worship of images by ignorant peo- 
ple, and their belief concerning them at 
the present day. iiL 637-8. 
tbe painting of images of angels or of 
men dejuJ, is idolatry or not idolatry, 
when. iii. 639. 

tbe worship of images originated in the 
great value set on the workmanship of 
statues, iii. 659-60: — the worship of the 
images of Christ and his apostles, how it 
grew more and more idolatrous. iiL 660: 
— was opposed by divers emperors and 
councils, out too late or too weakly, iii. 

tlieir carrying about in procenian, a relic 
of Gentihsm. iii. 662. 
the sovereign commanding to worship 
God in an image before those that con- 
»der it honourable, is to be obeyed, ii. 
223:— but not in the kingdom of God, 
wliere idolatry is forbidden. IL 223, n. 
231, n. 



Kir INI 

images or oonccptionB of things nithout 
tu, whit. iv. S; — am not deatroyed by 
the absence or dcitnict[an of the things 
Imagined, it. 3 ; — hovr callod. Ibid.; — tbe 
image of eabtw uid flgurt, the 01)1 j know- 
ledge we have of objects by sight, ibid, 
tiiere is natbtng resll; withoot iia, which 
wo call an iinar^ or cobnu: ir, i :— image 
or colour, is but an apparition of the 
motion worked by the oMect in the 
brain, ibid.i — the image reflected is not 
in the water or mirror, a proof that 
images we really nothing without us. iv. 
S : — the image remains, though the senic 
be past. i». 9;— is more obscure to 
waking men, why. ibid, 
images in ilirp, are strong nnd clear as 
w itself, iv. 9. 

11. 

CB of the 






e,thr;" 



B mind. i. 72-3,74:— 



396. 

is sense deenying. i 398. iii. 4. iv. 9 1 — 
weakened by the absence of the abject. 
i. 3flC. iv. 9. 

what it is the Latins call imaginaiio. iii. 
4;^appli«i improperly to all the other 
tenses, ibid. 

ia ti)und in men and other animals, as 
well steeping as waking, iii. 4-5. 
the imaginadon of the past obscured by 
objects more present succeeding, as the 
voice of a man in the noise of the day. 
iiL fi: — the longer the time since the 
sense of the object, tbe weaker the ima- 
gination, ibid. 

signiflea the sense itself decayed, iii 5: 
— imagination and memory but one 
thing, which for divers considerations 
has divers names. ilL 6, 637. 
im^nation timplt and compound, iii. 6. 
imaginations arising from the great im- 
pressiona made in sense. iiL 6 :~baEB no 
particular name, why. ibid, 
uni^nations of them that sleep, arc 
droama. i. 396. 399. iii. 6, 637. iv. 10:— 



have, as all other imagii 

fore either totally or by parcels in the 

sleep, but what proceeds from the agita- 
tion of the iiinard parts of the body. iii. 
7 : — -imaginations formerly made, why in 
sleep they appear as if a man were 
wakiug. ibid. 

the doctrine of the Schools, concerning 
sense and imagination, iii. 10. 
DO transidon from imagination to ima- 
ginalion, whereof we iiavo not had the 



tike in senae. iii. II: — why, ibid.:— In 

course of time there ia no longer any 
dPTtiunty, what on ima^ning one thing 
' '*' :t, why.iii. la. 

ig of all voluntary 

whatsoever ia pleasure in the sense, is 
pleasure also in the im^nnUon. iii ST. 
men stand in awe of their own imagina- 

the pleasure of the imagination of pos- 
aessing the goods of another man, is no 
breach of the bw, (fcm thaU m>l covet iii. 
277: — or of the death of one's enemy. 




iv. 9, 12. 

those parts b^eta 



s after si 



deliglit, pain, a^ipetiie, o 

weaker than in sense. 

tion, undersuinding, reason, and all the 

passions of the mind, are ima^oalJoas. 

v, 358-9, 401. 

Impesihent — taking awsj impediment 
no cause of motioiL L E13, 344. 
nothing subject to, that is not subject to 
motion, iii. 197. 

Thpetos — what it is. i. 307, 218-19. 

if a point at rest, do not move to the 
least possible impetus, it will yield to 
none. L 212;— a point moved with the 
least possible impetus, impinging npon 
a body at rest, how hard soever it t»e, 
will make it yield, ibid. 

Empobtdre— if wrought by conftderaey, 
ipossible to be done. 



that 



impossible to be believed, ii 
^mony men conspiring, one to seem 
lame, another to cure him, and all the 
rest to bear witness, will deceive many 

rMPBisoKMEisT— deprivation of liberty by 
public atUhority. iii. 303:— ia for uxe 
custody, and for panishmenC ibid.:~- 
comprehends all restraint of motion by 
an eilemal obstacle ibid. 

ImpddeNcc— the contempt of good repu- 
tation, iii, 47 : — its effect in democratical 
assembUes. vi. 230: — is the goddess of 
rhetoric, ibid. 

Imcantation — texts of Scripture concern- 
ing the wonders worked by the Egypt- 
ian enchanters, iii. 433; — no place in 
Scripture telicth us what enchantment 
is, ill, 433: — is but imposture and detu- 



L 






idon, nrought by ordinary mpans. ibid.i 
— needs no study but of ordinary i^o- 
rance, stupidity, and luperatitlon of 
muiliind. ibid. : — if il miracle ueminFfly 
done by incantation be not to the edili- 
catioD of God's people, noChinK is en- 
chanted but the apeotator. iiL 433-4. 
the turning of coniecralion Inuincanta- 
tion, an abuse of the Scripture, iii. 610; 
— practised by the priest on the bread 
and wine in the sacrament of the Lord's 
■upper. iiL 610-11: — in the ceremony 
of bapdsm. iii. 612-13:— in the rit«s of 
marriage, extreme unction, consecrating 
churches and churchyards, iii. 613. 

InciDENCF — see Reflection. 

Incorpokeai. — terrible phantasms raised 
in the minds of men sleeping end wabinji;, 
and received for real things under the 
nsme of j/hnitt and incorporeal sub- 

incorporeal body, inoorporenl substance, 
names contradictory and inconsistent. 
iii. 27. iv. 62: — the opinion of spirits 
bein^ Incorporeal conld never enter the 
inind of man by nature, why. iii. 96. 
mibibaiee incorportal, words which destroy 
each other, iii. 3S1, 393:— unless carpo- 
reol be taken in the vulgar manner for 
such substuices as are perceptible to our 
external senses, iii. 38S, Sg3. 
how incorporeal substances can be ca- 
pable of tudii.iii. 676.' — arc uot capable 
of place, ibid. 

(he word iaeorporeal, not to be found in 
the Bible, ir. 61, SOS, S8S, 426. 
to say that God is an in 
stance, is to say there ia 
U. 306, SS3. 
Incdbi and Sncctms— gods of the Gen- 
tiles, iii. 100. 
the disease of an inculim. ii. 159. 

InDEPE NDKSTB— 



lorporeal sub- 
God at all. 



n the armj 
in ted, done by 



terians. vi. 333: — their 

getting possession ~ 

fke kOlii^ of God': 

their hands, vi. 357. 
India — one of the most ancie 

doma. iii. 666 : — the ladies. 

her philosophers, vi. S79-Ba 
Insionation — anger for great hurt done 

to another, when we conceive it to be 

done by injury, iii. 13 : — the language 

of, is optative. iiL SO. 

is grief for the success of the unworthy. 

' 45: — it and pity, of all passions the 
"' rmsed by eloquence, iv. 45. 
--- --)K — the borinidng of, contro- 

-veray about amongst philoBO^ers. i. 135: 

Ti-individuily, wherein placed by ditfcr- 






ent writers, ibid. : — the beginning of, 
not Co be always takea either I'rom the 
matter alone, or from the form oloae. L 
137. 

Inddloence — the doctrine of indulgences, 
whence. iiL 616: — enriches Che clergy. 
iiL 693. ii.318: — indulgences, the money 
in which they make payment iii. 699. 

Ihddstbt — none, in the war of every man 
against every man. iii. 1 la 

Impaujbujtt— in mysteries of faith, was 
promised by Christ to his aposCles till 
the day of judgmt'tit. iL 297:— is equi- 
valent tn alfdoiDtnioD, iplrlltial and loa- 
poraL ii, 317; — the prelensioa of the 
pope, that m hi»public capacity he cannot 

the pastors of a Christian Cbnreh, how 
far infallible, iv. 345:— their infallibility 
consists in what. v. 269. 

Infant — new-born, has few appetites and 
aversions, for want of experienoe and 
memory. L 407 : — nor so great a variety 
of animal motion as in those more grown, 
ibid.: — approaches and retires from the 
same thing, as doubt prompts. L 408: — 
comes to know what things to be pur- 
sued and avoided, how. ibid- ;-^acgui res 
Cbe use of nerves and organs, how. ibid. 

Ikfehnus— the place where all men remain 



till the I 



—the wnith of God r 



nomber, to be understood as indefinite. 

i. 99;— finite andinfinitepo/™tti//y, whut. 

ibid.;— in infinite space, whatsoever point 

we take, the distance from us is fiuite. 

ibid. 

of that which is infinite, it cannot bo 

whether the world be infinite, meaning 
of the question, i. 100. 
infinite divisibility of space and time, 
what. L 100. 

the knowledge of^ never to be attained 
by a finite inquirer. L 411: — no phantasm 
of. i. 411-12. ii. 214-15;— the natore of 
infinite and eternal known to God only. 
L 41S: — to whom he has committed the 
judgment of. ibid. 

that there is a mean between itifinite and 
the greatest of things seen or imagined, 
not easily ocknowliMged. L 447. 
no idea or conception of infinite, iii. 17; 
— the name is used to signify our inabi- 
lity Co conceive the ends or bounds of 
the thing named, ibid. 
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A« doctrine of the Schools, «ioc 
ILiae awl imaffioation, lu. 10. 
_- (ruction tiwm imaginauom i 
Jiafioo. -hiinwf we hftve not had the 




erouf 

kw.ib 
Ikobatititdg — the brcflch of the fourth 

lnw of niitiu-c. iii. ISS : — hss nhat raU- 

tion to grace, ibid. : — af the Ourd law of 

nuture. li. 35 ; — is not uausUy termed tn 

iBjwy.why.ibid-iv. 99. 
Ihjuki— what, iii. 119. it. 30. iv. 95, 140 : 

— ao called ua being iHic Jure, ibiiii, 31, 



rs oall an abmrdily. 
ibid. ibid. ibid. 

i% someiimeB done to ono, the damage lo 
another, iii. 136. ii. 33. iv. 9S. 
no injury, where no obligation, iii. 136: 
— wbere no contract, ii. 31-2, 34, 101. 
Boimh'BOBJf/ iajiitia.in. 137. it 3."*, 112. 
iy. 140; — to do injury to oneaelf, im- 
jiuasible. iii. 163. 

injuries and rioleaces, aggravated by the 
greatness of the persons doing ther 



in theBtateof nature, injury or iojUBtii 
none. ii. 0, 13. 

uyMiy and unjBjt acdon or omission, the 
same thing, li. 3 1 ;— both the same wi ' 
breach of Mlh. ibid, 
■n/urjr, relates to some pcraon aa well 
some law, ii. 31, n.:— is released at t 
wUl of the person injured, ii. 32. n. 
all damage, in the state of nature, done 
not for self-couservatioD, is an injury to 
God. ii. 46, n. 

the difference between injury and danagt, 
is unknown to brute animsb. iL G7. 
in/HTji consists not in inequality of things 
exchanged, but in the Inequality assumed 
to themselvtis by men above their fel- 
lows, iv. 9S: — bow little soever, U always 
(^evous, why. iv. 16S. 
Injcbtice — cruelty, profanencaa &e., why 
called scaNdb/Dut in the authors of reli- 
gion, iii. 106 : — are on argument of dis- 
belief in power invisible, ibid. 
iniustice, what. iiL 119, S3I, 680:^ 
whether it can stand with reason, iii. 
isa. 

of manners, is the disposidun to do in- 
jucy. iii 136: — of an action, supposes a 
poTBon injured, ibid. 

It is injusdce for a man to do anything 
for which he may be punished by his 
own authority, iii. 160. 
to hire fncnda in the sovereign assembly, 
where a man's awn cause is to be de- 
bated, nu iniustice. iii. 223. 
in sapposctl injury, tu complain before 



conaulting with the law, is injustice iU. 

261. 

the intentioa to do an unjust icdoiv 

though by accident hindered, is inju»> 

Uce. ui. 330. 

indignation carries men not only against 

the authors and actors of injustioe, but 

against all power likely to protect tbem. 



ii. 337. 



.urally punished with violence 



ally pill 
why.ii 



e, relates to some law, i 



to define the sin of injuttice belongs Vt 

the sovereign power, ii. 265-7. 

iajitsticn and iaiguiti/, their dijlerence. tL' 



innocent, contrary to the law of i 

ibid. 
iNeirrslTtON— punishes men notwithstand-j 

ing the conformity of their speeches an 

actions to the law. iiL 684 :--extends III 

power of the law to the thongbls an 

eunscienee. ibid.;— is against the law ol 

natnre. ibid. 
Insane — see Madness. 
Inspiration— knowledge from inspiration 

or revelation, not the subject of pbiloso* 

pby. i. 11. 

tbo arrogating of uispiratioo, sufficient 

argument of madness, iii. 63. ir. 327. 

tbc opinion of inspiration often begin! 

from aome lucky Unding of an err 



to say one speaka by natural inspiration, 
is to Bay one has an ardent desiri 
speak, or some strong opinion oF oni 
for which one can give no sufficient 



1365. 
taken properly, ia the blowing ii 
of a thin and subtle wind. iiL 3! . . 

spirits bo incorporeal, the blowing in of 
a phantasm, ibid. 

is used in the Scriptures only metaphi 
lically. iii. 394. iv. 328, 335:— does not 
aignily good spirits entering '■" '~ 
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make them prophesy, or evil spirits to 
make them phrenetic. iiL 396:— but the 
power of God workings by causes un- 
known to us. ibid. iv. 328. 
the speaking of a prophet by tnmtratkm, 
not a manner of God's speaking different 
from vision. iiL 418. 
implies a gift supernatural, and the im- 
mediate hand of God. iii 590: — he that 
pretends to, pretends to be a prophet, 
and is subject to the examination of the 
Church, ibid. 

the dangerous dilemma of those that pre- 
tend dirine inspiration to be a super- 
natural entering of the Holy Ghost into 
a man, and not an acquisition of God's 
graces. iiL 654. 

£e whose nonsense seems to be a divine 
speech, must necessarily seem to be in- 
spired from above, ii. 157. 
is a species of folly, iv. 58 : — all know- 
ledge of, must proceed from Scripture. 
iv. 63: — ^its signs are miracks, ibid.: — is 
to be proved not by miracles, but by 
conformity of doctrine to the article Jesus 
is Christ, iv. 64. 

a foolish custom, for men that can from 
the principles of nature speak wisely, to 
love to be thought to speak by inspira- 
tion, like a bagpipe, iv. 448. 

Instant — ^is an immvided, not an indivisi- 
ble time. L 206. 

iNflTBDMENT — of government, sworn to by 
CromwelL vL 392-3. 

Intemperance — is naturally punished with 
disease, wh^. iii. 357. 

Intention — ^is the last appetite in delibe- 
ration, iv. 70. 

mtewtixms and inclmaitums^ the appetites 
that come upon a man before the last act 
of deliberation, called the wM, iv. 273. 
V. 362. 

as to the law of God, where the inten- 
tion is right the action is so also. vi. 148. 

Interrogation — denotes the desire of 
knowledge. L 29. iii. 40. 

Intersidebeal — bodies, what. i. 445. 

Inutile — evil in the means. iiL 42. 

Invention — the faculty of, by the Latins 
called sagadtas and solertia, ui. 14: — also 
remmisceMtia, ibid. 

JoAB — was drawn from the horns of the 
altar, a proof for drawing traitors on a 
hurdle. VI. 126. 

Job — ^his expostulation with God for his 
many afflictions notwithstanding his 
righteousness. iiL 347. iL 208: — is an- 
swered by God by arguments drawn 
from his power, ibid. ibid. iv. 249. v. 116. 
.is not a feigned person, iii. 372: — the 
book^of, seems to be not a history, but a 

VOL. XI. 



treatise, ibid. :— whst part of it in prose, 
and whst in verse, ibid. : — has no mark 
of the time wherein written, iii. 371. 
his complaint of the mortality of this na- 
ture. iiL 443: — his saying, that immor- 
tality beginneth not till the resurrection, 
ibid. 

JoEii — the prophet iii. 373 :— his descrip- 
tion of the day of judgment iii. 4.'i5. 

John — ^king,the barons maintained in their 
rebellion against him by the French, iii. 
310, 574. 

the BapHstf called an angel, iii. 392. 
SattU John, the words no mem hath ascended 
into heaven but he that came down &c., are 
the words of St. John himself, not of our 
Saviour. iiL 441-2. 

Saint John, the apostle beloved of our 
Lord. iii. 526. 

the Baptist, began his preaching with the 
kingdom of God is at hand. iii. 549 : — pro- 
claimed Jesus, king of the Jews. iii. 591 : 
— preached only the approach of the 
kingdom of Chnst iv. 178. 
Saint John, why reported that he should 
not die. iii. 619 : — the report neither con- 
firmed nor refuted, ibid, 
the Baptist, did not exorcise the water of 
Jordan, iii. 621 : — was said by the Jews, 
to have a devil, why. iii. 639. 
the heresies suppressed by the publish- 
ing of St John's Gospel, iv. 391. 

Jonas — the prophet iii. 373 : — his prophe- 
cy in what words contained, ibid. : — is 
not the author of the book called by his 
name, why. ibid. 

Joseph — his wisdom called by Pharaoh, 
the spirit of God, iiL 384;— God spake to 
him in a dream. iiL 423. 

JosEPHUs — a learned Jew that wrote in 
the time of Domitian. iiL 367 : — reckons 
22 canonical books of Scripture, ibid. : — 
wrote eloquently in Greek. iiL 376. ii. 
233. 

Josias— caused the Volume of the Law, 
when found again, to be read to the peo- 

{)le. iiL 369, 516: — renewed the covenant 
>etween God and them. ibid. : — slain for 
not hearkening to the words of Pharaoh- 
Necho the idolater. iiL 412. iL 247:~on 
the finding of the Book of the Law in the 
Temple, sent the high priest to consult 
the prophetess Hulda. iii. 47 1 , 474. ii.246. 
Joshua— iii. 107 : — the book of, written long 
after his time. iii. 370:— desired Moses 
to forbid the seventy elders from pro- 
phesying, iii. 386, 421, 468. iL 240:— 
was ordained by Moses to prosecute the 
bringing of God's people into the pro- 
mised land, ibid.: — but prevented by 
death, ibid. 



XCVIU IND 

Srooi hh destb till the time of S]iu1, tciirjf 
mun did that trhU'h icaji riglit tn hin oten eytt, 
tiiU. is, thurB was du sovereiga poircr in 
IsnuL ni. 469. 

impoaitioD of haodsoD, bv Moses. iiLiSS. 
in W time Eletuuir the hij;h priust wbi 
the sovereign, not Jusbiia. ii. a4l-a. 
hid Qoil's nommand to dispossess the 
Ganoimilcs. Ti. 148. 

Jot — pleasures of Iho mind arisinj; from 
expectation proceedinc from forcaighC of 
the coniiequences of things, iii 43 : — joy, 
delight of mind. ir. 34, 

JoTCE — csrries oS the king to the srray. 

Iiuu.Aitii— the Irish robcIKon. ri. 263:— 

the scale of payBetitH for advcolurera in 
Irish lands, vi, 287: — (he rehels atfoin 
grown ti^rrible. tJ. 3(15;— the OmfedaraU 
jHirty, nnd theiViiii(iu'». ri.3H7: — is com 
pletelj Bubdued by CromwelL ibid. 

InETON—Cromn ell's son'in-law. vi. 334 
— hisoapBcilT. ibid.;— left by Cromwell 
to complete tbc subduing of Ireland, dies 
there of tlie plague, vi. 368. 

InoN— ^1 iron, by lying in the plane of 
the meiidian, ncijidros polarity, i. S20: 
— CBuaed by the endeavour acquired by 
the diurnal motion of the earth, ibid. : — 
bein); rubtied by ths loadsttmc, acquires 
polarity, and that the like poles of eact 
will avoid each other, ibid.: — possibh 
cause o1. ibid. 530, 

Iha*c— his vision of God. iii. 416:— th( 
enewed willi him. iii, 463. ii. 



iL 373:— his d; 
Buripcion of the state of salvation, ii 
452,3: — hisreproofof Hexel(iab.iii.474 
_-he and the rest of the prophets fan 
told only events to happen m or after 
theCiptivity.ii. 239:— could not beheld 
for prophets at the time, ibid, : — eon 
Uttle more than a description of the 
coming and the works of Chri«L ii. 
Ibbabi.iteb — revolted from God during 
Moses' absence of 40 days. iii. 107:- — se' 
up a golden calf for their God. ibid. ;— 
after the death of Moses, Aaron Sm., 
served Bual. ibid.: — refused to have God 
for tbeir king, when. iii. lOS. 400. 
were a commonwealth in the wilderness. 
iii. 234: — had no property in laud, till 
lliey came into the land of promise, 
chose God for their king by cove 
upon promise of possession of the land 

God, the Ht^ One of Israel. iiL 40-1 
were a people fiali/ to God. iii. 405. 
tbeir promise of obedience to Mose 
■64,514. 



tlieir jiidiciuUsw. iii. 514. 
snmi'times fasteni'd <<> tlipir lubonr 
mHkinc bricks, at oLher limes rangii 
abroail to gather straw, iii. 702. 
capital punishment 



).hov 



i. 707. ii. 343. 



the freest prapte, and the greatest enenl 
to human suhjecdon, why. iL 332: — n 
newed the covenant of Abraham wil 
God at Mount Sinai, ibid.:— were ■ pei 
pie greedy of prophets, ii. 243 ; — by whj 
right they dispossessed the Canuuiite 
vi. 148. — See Jews. 

Jdccnda — good in effect, as the end di 
sired, iii. 41: — so OkUcd ajHraniio.ia.i 
iv. 31. 

Jttp.EA — governed by the Roman pe<^I 
was not a domncmcv, nor ansristQcrac 
but a monurchy. iu. 179-SO: — was t) 
Ifafy Land. ill. 405 ;— wti£ under the d* 
Diinlon of Alexander and his Greek siMl 
ccssors, iii. 484, 

Judas— lacariot, the elpotion of an apostl 
in his place, iii. 423, 5S4 : — his apostle 
ship culled his ^isAspnc iiL626: — oarrie 
(he purse, iii. 534: — poss»ised with: 
resolution to betray Christ. iiL 554?^ 
Satan entered into him, what itmeuu 
iii 643 :— hanged himself, and his bowd 
gushed out, a proof for embowellini 
traitors, vi. 137. ^ 

JooAB— GalilteuB. ii. 333. ^^ 

JtroQE — a lenmcil and uncomipt jndg^ 
much worth in time of peace, ii: '" 
in a state of nature, every man 



in their seats of justice the judges repri 
sent ihcTierson of the sovereign, iii, 9S1 
— the sovereign is a jodge i^reed on b 
all parties, iu. 22B :— the jui^ is oHm 
wise agreed on by the parses, in whi 
way. ibid. 

in allcontroveraies, the judges were mt 
of the country where the matter in ooi 
troversy lay. iiL230: — liable to exvep* 

may be compared to the organti of v< 

in the body nntDrnl. iii. 230. 

he that giveth a just sentence for Jt 

ward, is not a Just judge, iii. 244. 

the wisdom ofsubordinate judgee 

not the law. iii. 256:— in all conna, d 

sovereign is he that judgoth. iii. 957:- 

the sentence of the subordinate judge 

the sovereign'a sentence, ibid. 

the judge must regard the reason whi( 

moved the sovereign to make the lai 
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Tnust give sentence contrary to that 
alread)' given by him in the like case, if 
not consonant to equity. iiL 263-4: — the 
sentences of all the ju(^es that ever have 
been, cannot make a law contrary to the 
laws of nature. iiL 264. 
all judges, sovereign and subordinate, 
that refuse to hear proof, though the 
sentence be just, are unjust judges. iiL 
266: — the sentence of the judge is law to 
the parties pleading, but not to any sue- 
ceemng judge, ibid. 

his duty, if the letter of the law do not 
authorize a reasonable sentence, to sup- 
ply it with the law of nature. iiL 267 : — 
if the civil law be silent, item. iv. 227. 
the abilities of a good judge, are not the 
study of the law. iiL 268. vL 66 :~ gets 
the racts from the witnesses and the law 
from the advocates, ibid. ibid. 
in England the jury are the judges, both 
of the fact and of the right lii. 269. 
a good judge made, by a right under- 
standing of equity, iii. 269 : — by a good 
natural reason, ibid. yL 86:— by incor- 
ruptibility, impartiality, patience, atten- 
tion, and memory, ibid, 
the chief justices in England resemble 
the prsetors and ediles of Rome. iii. 270: 
— the judges in England are properly but 
Juris- cotuulH. iii. 271. 
two inconveniences consequent upon the 
benefit of the judges arising from the 
multitude of causes, nourishing of suits, 
and contention about jurisdiction, iii.306. 
nothing more common than the scoifs 
and insults of judges to defendants, ii. 38. 
iv. 101. 

corrupt judges, the consequences of. iL 
180-81. IV. 217 : — the duty of sovereigns 
to hearken to the complaints laid against 
corrupt judees. ii. 181. iv. 217. 
to Judge, is by interpretation to apply the 
law to a particular case. ii. 193, 221, 245. 
judges seek for their judgments not in 
their own breasts, but in the precedents 
of former judges, vi. 45: — the conse- 
quence hereof, what. vi. 86. 

JTuiKiES — ^the time of the Judges in Israel. 
iiL 469-70. iL 145, 242: — no sovereign 
power in Israel, iii. 469 : — were chosen 
by God extraordinarily to save his re- 
bellious subjects from the enemy, iii. 
470: — the right to the sovereignty re- 
maining still in the high priest, ibid. ii. 
242 : — ^were obeyed out of reverence to 
their fayour with God. ibid. 

JuiWHENT — to discern the means conduc- 
ing to an end, gotten by experience, i. 
398 : — good judgment, finds out dif- 
ferences in things like one another, i. 



399. iii. 57. iv. 55: — is not distinct fro:ii 
sense properly so called. L 399 : — is nn'- 
mory of the differences of particular 
phantasms remaining for some time. ib. 
in enquiry of the truth of pu.st and fu- 
ture, the la.st opinion is the jwlgment iii. 
52:— is commended for itself, without 
the help of fancy, iii. 57 : — without fancy, 
is wit liL 60:— fancy without judgment, 
not ibid. 

without the passion of desire of power, 
no great fancy or much judgment iii. 61. 
he that is partial in judgment, is the 
cause of war. iiL 142. 
every particular judgment is a law to him 
whose cose is mijudgcd. iii. 272. 
as a man's judgment, so also his con- 
science may be erroneous, iii. 311. 
false judgment by corruption of judges 
or witnesses, the evil consequences of to 
be showed to the people, iii. 330. 
the day of, describeti by Joel. iii. 455: 
— is called the last dag, why. iii. 478 : — 
the authority of earthly sovereigns not 
to be put down till then. iii. 498 : — is the 
day ot the restoration of the kingdom of 
God. iiL 596: — described by Peter, iii. 
597. 

severity of the faculty of judgment, its 
eflect. lii. 701 :— judgment and fancy may 
have place in the same man by turns, iii. 
702. 

is the virtue of the mind whereby men 
attain to exact and perfect knowledge, 
iv. 56. 

Judicature — the right of, what iii. 165: 
— belongs to the sovereign power, ibid , 
186, 228, 568. ii. 76, 144, 221:— the right 
to it and to the militia, power as absolute 
as man can transfer to man. iii. 192. 
an act of judicature, what it is. iii. 263. 
salaries uncertain and casual, proceeding 
from the execution of the office, in judi- 
cature, are hurtful to the commonwealth, 
iii. 306. 

Jupiter — nothing so celebrated in him as 
his adulteries, iii. 81:— swearing by. iii. 
129. iL 27. iv. 93:— deposed his father 
Saturn, iii. 132: — believed to be tho 
avenger of injustice, iii. 132: — repre- 
sented as armed with a thunderbolt to 
subdue the giants, iii. 509. 
Jupiter and other Gentile gods were per- 
haps men that living had done great and 
glorious acts. iii. 653 : — an image of Ju- 
piter, how it came to be called an image 
of Barnabas &c. iii. 660. 

Jurisdiction — contention about jurisdic- 
tion follows from the judge deriving 
benefit from the multitude of causes, iii. 
306-7. 



I 
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is the power to heiir and delermii 
bclwesD man and mnn. iii.567; — Wongs 
to none but him that has power to 
]a«s, the civil savereign. lii. 568. 

JuiiV — in Englind, whenee choien. ii 
— arejudgesofboth fact and law. i: 
— Kre not liable to any panalty but ftar a 
wrong j ndgmunt againel conacience.ilnd. : 
—their province to decide on fact*, ri. 9S. 

Jds and Lbi — JW nohirafe, Ux natsiWi*, 
what. iii. 116:--;^m, is right or liberty t( 
do, Itx obligaiioD to do or forbear, iii 
117, 276:— jta, tbat which is not agaiusi 
Tuaaon. ir. 83 : — the dtfiereace between 
jmandfcT. iv. 222. ^" 

Juer — the justice or ii . 

how to be determined by the synthutical 
muthod. L 74. 

so an acdon be great and diftlault, the 
jnstioe or injDBtiie alfcctelh not the ho- 
nour of it. iii. 80. 

anjiiit, taken to be that whioh it hath 
been the custom to punish, jvil thai 
the impunity whereof nigy be produced 
an example, &oid what canee. '" °' 
in the war of eterj man agai 
man, nothing unjiiat iii. 115: — justice 
and injustice, none of the faculties of 
body or mimL ibid. : — relate 
society, not in solitude, ibid. 
the original of justice, is in the law of 
nature commanding the performs 
covenants, iii. ISO, 134,-to break 
venant, is unjust ill. 190. 
whatsoever not uojust, is just. iii. 1 
before the names of just and unjust can 
have place, there must be coercive power, 
iii. 131. iL 151. vL5B. 
how defined by the Schools, iii. 131. 
what is not B^rainst reason, ia not again 
justice, iii. 133. iL 8, 13. 
justice is a rule of reason, forbidding i 
anything desi 



i. 131:— and a law of a: 



a. ibid. 



Jvii and unjiuC, attributed to men, signify 
conformity of manners to reason. iiL 13S. 
iv. S7 : — attributed to actions, conformity 
of particular actions, ibid. ibid. 
Bjaitand unjust man, what-iii. 135,599. 
ii. 33. iv. 97. vi. 2i);— what nobleness 
sndgaUantnessofcourageitis, thatgiv 
lo a man's actions the relish of justice, i 

justice of acldons. denominates a mi 
guihlett. iii. ISfi. ii. 3S. iv. 97:— the ii 
justice, gfillg, ibid. ibid. ibid, 
justice commKlaapi and dutribuHvt. i 
1S7. ii. 33. ir. S8: — consisteth in propor- 
tion arithmetical, and proportion geo- 
metrical, ibid. ibid, ibid.:— this disdnc- 
lioD not good, wherein, ibid. iL 34. iv. 



formance of covenants, ibid.: — distribu- 
tive, is the deiining of what is just iiL 
138: — called more properly (futfy. ibid. 
iv. 104: — .justice depends on snwvedeot 

he that fuUilleth the law, is josL iL 47. 

IiL 146. 

he that attempts to depose his sovereign, 

is unjust, on what grounds. liL 160. 

justice sometimes not to be had without 

money, ii. 223. 

justice why defined (o be dlglr^Klaig lo 

the rules of juii and unjait, are laws. iii. 
251:— nothing unjust, not contrary to 

jns^ee, a dictate of the law of nature. 
liL 259. 

9 just 



unjust actions have in all times and 
pluCBB been anthorised by force and vic- 
tory, iii. 281 -.^-ihatjiuaiti ii a tain word, 
from what arguments taken as a princi- 

{le by some men. iii. 282:— justice said 
y some, to be but a word. iii. 132, 324. 
jusdce conaiala in taking trom no man 
what IB his. iiL 329: — in the steady will 
of giving every man hia own. iL ded. 
natural jnscice the only science neces- 
sary for sovereigns. iiL 357. 
the maintenance of justice depends on 
liie power of lif^ and death in the sove- 
reign. iiL 437: — faction and civil war 
between the taord nf jaititt and the 
Meld of/ailh, whence, iii. 461. 
faith andjuifice, all that is necessary to 
life eternal, iii. 599. 

bow a man's justice juatijita hi in iiL 599; 
— and renders Iiim capable of Eving by 
his faith, ibid. 

justice and chariti/, the twin sisters of 
peace, ii dedic. 

tliat private men are judges of jiul uid 
vnjiuC. a doctrine the cause of how many 
retwllions. ii. pref. : — in their desire to 
prostitnle jtatice to their own judgment 
and apprehensions beget bcnnnphrodite 
opinions of moral philosophy like the 
Centaurs, the progeny of Iiion and a 
cloud, ibid 

the words jtai and un/iuf. eqaivocal. iL 
32 ;— signify one thing, attributed lo 
pemani, anotlier to aefiuHi. ibid.! — a jnsl 



measured by the conscience of each la 
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be that does his hest endeavour to fulfil 
the laws of nature, is jugt. iL 47 : — he 
that does all he is obliged to do, item. ib. 
the tword o/hutiee, what ii. 75. 
justice, of all things most necessary to 
salvation, ii. 155. 

its nature, that every man has his own 
^ven to him. iL 267. 
18 the vdll to live righteously, ii. 306, n. 
all writers on justice and policy, invade 
each other with contradictions, why. iv. 
ep. ded. : — the doctrine of, is to be re* 
duoed to in&llible rules, how. ibid, 
sentences are not therefore Jutt, because 
they have been delivered in many like 
cases before, iv. 18-19. 
there is an oderunt peccare in the unjust 
as well as in the just, but from different 
causes, iv. 97. 

is the ?uibU of standing to covenants, iv. 
110. 

justice taken for the endeavour and con- 
stant will to do that which is just, is that 
for which a man is called righteous, iv. 
184 : — ^is called repentance, ibid.: — some- 
times works, ibid. 

jutt and unjust in God is not to be mea- 
sured by the justice of man. iv. 249. 
mJusHees limerantj of Oyer and Terminer 
&c. vi 40. 

the multitude can never be taught the 
science of Just andunjust, why. vi.212- 13. 

Justification — the question by which we 
are justified, faith or obedience^ why im- 
pertment iiL 599 : — ^when we are said to 
be justified by works^ it is to be under- 
stood that God accepts the will for the 
deed. ibid. : — how a man's justice justifies 
him. ibid. 600. 

a man is justified, when his plea though 
insufficient is accepted, iii. 600:— faith 
and obedience^ each is said to justify in 
sereral senses, ibid. : — justification by 
external works, the doctrine of, how it 
enriches the clergy, iii. 693. 
the questions about, are philosophical ii 
318. 

^fitith and justice, how they justify, iv. 
184: — ^their parts in justification distin- 
gnished. iv. 186. 

dead works justify notiv. 185: — no man 
is justified by works, but by faith only, 
in what sense, ibid. 

Justinian — his institutes, make seven 
sorts of civil law. iii. 270. 

IxioN— the fable of. ii. pref. : — explained. 
ibid. 



iccueoSaifuav—tk deviL iii. 639. 



Katharine — her divorce from Henry, vi. 
121. 

ElEPLEr — astronomy and natural philoso- 
phy extraordinarily advanced by Kepler, 
Gassendi, and Mersenne. i. ep. ded. 
his hypothesis of the proportion between 
the mstance of the earth from the sun, 
of the moon from the earth, and the ra- 
dius of the earth, i. 427 : — of the daily 
revolution of the earth about its own 
axis, of its annual revolution about the 
sun according to the order of the signs, 
and of its annual revolution about its 
own centre contrary to the order of the 
signs, i. 427-8. 

attributes the eccentricity of the earth 
to the difference of its parts, i. 434: — 
and to magnetic virtue wrought by im- 
material species, ibid. : — and the mutual 
attraction of bodies to their similitude, 
ibid. 

his mode of bisecting the eccentricity of 
the earth's orbit, i. 442: — the reason 
thereof, ibid.: — what cause he assigns 
for the eccentricity of the earth *s orbit, 
i. 443: — makes the earth's motion to be 
the efficient cause of the moon's motion 
about the earth, vii. 101 : — his method of 
finding what part of a circle is subtended 
by the sun's diameter in the ecliptic, vii. 
107:— his opinion of the date of the 
Creation, vii. 165. 

Ejndness — ^love of persons for society, iii. 
44. 

Kjno — why kings never sit down contented 
with the power they already have, but 
are ever striving for more. iii. 86. 
that a king had no authority from Christ, 
unless crowned by a bishop, one of the 
points of the Church of Rome declared 
necessary to salvation, iii. 109: — that if 
a priest, he could not marry, iii. 109: — 
that the subjects of a king declared a 
heretic, might be freed from their alle- 
giance, ibid.:— that a king might be de- 
posed by the pope .for no cause, ibid. : — 
that the clergy should be exempt from 
the jurisdiction of their king in criminal 
cases, ibid. 

kings always in the state and posture of 
gladiators, their weapons pointed and 
eyes fixed on each other, iii. 115. 
no king rich, glorious, or secure, whose 
subjects are poor, contemptible, or too 
weak to maintain a war against their 
enemies, iii. 174. 

elective kings, not sovereigns, but minis- 
ters of the sovereign, iii. 178: — limited 
kings, also. ibid. ii. 94 : — an elective king 
with power to name his successor, is not 
elective but hereditary, iii. 178:— if none 



I 



have ihe power C!:cprcs:sly, tbeu U he, [ly 
(he luw'of nature, otili^il to imme him. 
to presurva the cummonweuUh. iii, 179: 
— and thererore in ubsulutu ftoveroign. ib. 
iu the case of limited kings, tbo mre- 
reignt/ ia m the aaiembly that had the 
power to limit him. iiL 179: — elective 
Icinga hsre not the lOTereignty ia pro- 
prietj, but in use onlj. iii. 181. 
the controller of the lavrs, not the par- 
tiameot, but rrr in parliamtHia. iii. £55. 
kings resign powrra, many times out of 
hope to reeover tbeni again at their plea- 

tho killing oF kings mado lawful and 

laudable by the Greek and Lalin writers, 

providwi they be first called igriint 

31.^. 

king;a in the Scriptures called ga 



. e presence of the King of 
kings, iii. 333. 

miracles tending to stir up revolt agunst 
the king, bow to be cuDsidorcil. iii. 363. 
the fear of light eivcn Co Chriatian kings 
to see their ri^l of ecclesiastical go- 



ibo king is a public person, and repre- 
sentative of all his aubjeuts. iii. 404^. 
the iinga sucueeded to the judga of la- 
Tuel. iiL 470, 482:— the sororeign autho- 
rity, civil and reli^us, before in the 
hifth priest, was now In the king. ibid. : 
— bad the whole authority in peace and 
war. iii. 471 ;— in which included the or- 
dering' of religion, ibitf. 
Co reward every man according Eo bis 
works, is the ofiice of a king. iii. 47B. 
the right of heoCheU kings to be the pas- 
tors of their people, not taken from Chi'iu 
b)' their con versiun tu the faith of Chrisl. 
iii.S38: — Cbristiau kings aro futhi: 
families, iii. S40: — may receive scl 
uaxters from the reCommendnlJoD, but 
not from the command of a atranger. 
ibid.:— stand charged with the public 
good so long as they retain any olbor 
essential right of sovereignty, ibid, 
any king; may read lectures in the sei- 
encea, by the same authority hy whiub 
he authorisea the reading of them in the 
Universiciea. iii. 541:— may also hear 
and determine all manner of causes, ib. : 
— kings baptize not, why. iii. 542. 
the name in Hebrew signiKes bonnli/al, 
iii. 555. 
Ciirialian kings have their civil power 



few kings coniiJcr Lt uiiJiiHt nr inconve- 
nient that the pope ahould depose 
princes, iii. 574;— ought either to take 
the reins of govenuocnt into their own 
hands, or to resign them entirely to the 
pope. iiL 574, SS3. 

to depose a king already chosen, in no 
oasejust.iii. 580:— in tbejr baptism kings 
submit [heir sceptres toChiisL iiL 5SI :— 



^Cbriatis 

582; — to submit to another king, L 
depose the present king. iiL 646. 
the name, how it became odious at Bo 



caused by the doctriue, that kings may 
for certain causes be deposed, that they 
are the admiDialrators, not the superiors 
of tho multitude. iL pref.: — ^before this 
and other questions in moral pbiloaophy 
moved, kinga tiercited supreme power. 
ibid. ; — kept their power whole not by 
argnments, but bv the sword- ibid.: — 
the lawfulness of taking anna gainst 
kings first taught after the expulsion of 
Saturn, ibid. 

ire severe onlj- agdnat lhose'that«m- 
trol their wills- IL 133:— are the cause 
that the excessive power of one anbject 
over others becomes harmless, ibid. 
woe la Ike land wAoK king u a child, how to 
be undersleod. iL 141: — a king cannut 

ee his general greater authority over 
army, tiian he can exercise himself 
over his pcuplo. ibid. iv. 136-7- 
that a king u kc tial dma njrAteoiu^, that 
Ai 11 not to Ik oicyerf aakas he cfmmaad 
ukiii iijsti, wicked sayings. iL 151- 
in monarchies, the king 'a the peoph. ii. 
158! — for the commonwealth to rebel 
aguiuat the king, a thing impoauble. ib. 
want of learning no objeudoii to kings 
being the interpreters of God's word. li. 
247: — kings have exercised all offices 
civil and eudosiaalical, save that of sa- 
oriticing. ii. 247-6. 

the inconvenience to kings from the 
incapacity of priests to marry, what. iiL 
6<J2,iL31S: — kings take not upon them- 
selves tbo minialeriiiJ prieathoud, but are 






/. 199, 
laws thoagh made in p 
are the king's laws. iv. 370. 

Sjunted in divers cases not I 
aw without the advice and asi 
lords and oommoOB. ibid. 
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few kings deposed by their subjects have 
lived long afterwards, iv. 419. 
the authority of the king of England as 
head of the Church, iv. 433: — ^liis right 
to levv soldiers and money, as he in his 
conscience thinks it necessary for the 
defence of his people, vi. 18: — ^no king 
of England ever pretended such a neces- 
sity against his conscience, iv. 20: — is 
bound to the assent of the lords and 
commons, how far. vi. 22 : — ^is sole legis- 
lator and sole supreme judge, vi. 23: — 
his proclamation under the Great Seal, is 
a law. vL 26: — ^his only bridle is the fear 
of God. vi. 32: — ^his right to receive ap- 
peals. vL 52. 

Christian kings began to put into their 
titles the words Dei gratia, when. vi. 179 : 
— cannot for their greatness descend into 
the obscure and narrow mines of an am- 
bitious clergy, vi. 180 : — epiacapuB, a name 
CM)mmon to all heathen kings, ibid.: — 
every Christian king is a Christian 
bishop, vi. 181 : — ^kings, so long as they 
have money, shall always have a more 
considerable part on their side than the 
pope on his. vi. 186. 
kings obliged to buy with preferment 
the obedience of their subjects, are or 
soon will be in a weak condition, vi. 254. 
.Kingdom — the laws of the kingdom of 
God derived to us from Abraham, Moses, 
and our Saviour, iii. 99. ii. 227. 
the kingdom of God gotten by violence. 
iii. 132. 

whether it be against reason, for the heir 
to a kingdom to kill his father in pos- 
session, iii. 133. 

cities and kingdoms, are but great fami- 
lies, iii 154: — are at all times in a state 
of war with each other, iii 154. 
a Jdngdom divided in itself, cannot stand, 
what is the division here spoken of. iii. 
168, 316. 

no kingdom ever long free from sedition 
and civil war. iii 195. 
to obtain a kingdom, a man will be con- 
tent vnth less power than to the peace 
of the commonwealth is required, iii. 309. 
the kingdom of fairies, that walketh in 
the dark. iii. 316. 

the kingdom divided into temporal and 
ghodly, cannot stand, iii. 316. 
kingdom, as signifying the power of God, 
is a metaphorical use of the word. iii. 
344: — in the natural kingdom of God, 
nothing can be known but by natural 
reason, iii 354: — it is better to obey God 
than man, has place in the kingdom of 
God by pact, not by nature, iii. 356. 
a kingdom of priests, in the English trans- 



lation in the reign of James i, meant of 
the succession of one priest after another. 
iii. 400; — thy kingdom come, means the 
restoration of the kingdom of God in- 
terrupted by the revolt of the Israelites, 
iii. 402, 403. 

a kingdom of priests, why some so trans- 
late instead of a sacerdotal kingdom, iii. 
402: — the kingdom of grace, what, and 
why so called. 403: — of glory, vrhnt. ibid, 
an estate ordained by men for their 
perpetual security against enemies and 
want, iii 452. 

the kingdom of God is come nigh unto yon, 
is the kingdom of glory, not of grace, 
ui. 49<. 

the Uin2:dom of God was first institutice 
at Mount Sinai, by the consent of each 
man there had. ii. 233: — took its begin- 
ning from this time. ibid, 
the kingdom is divided against itself, 
wherein every man's actions shall he 
ruled by his private conscience, iv. 173. 
a kingHora suffered to become an old 
debt, will hardly ever be recovered, iv.3" 1 . 

Kings — the books of, written after the 
Captivity, iii. 371. 

KXripovofjiia — that which is given by lot. 
iii 142. ii 41. iv. 105: — irXiJ/oof, an in- 
heritance, iii. 533. 
NowLEDGE — its end, power, i. 7. 
the first beginnings of are the phantasms 
of sense and imagination, i. 66 : — in 
knowledge by sense, the whole object 
better known than any part of it. ibid.: — 
in knowledge of the brtand of the hori, 
where the search begins, i. 67 : — the uni- 
versal knowledge of things, how to be 
attained, i. 69. 

to reason without examining the signi- 
fications of names, is not to know any- 
thing, but only to believe, iii. 32. 
no discourse can end in absolute know- 
ledge of fact, past or future, iii. 52 : — 
knowledge of fact, originally sense, and 
ever after memory, ibid. 71:— of conse- 
quence, is not absolute but conditional, 
ibid, ibid.: — ^is the knowledge required 
in a philosopher, iii. 71. 
knowledge, riches, honour, but several 
sorts of power, iii 61. 
is two-fold, of fact, and of the consequences 
of affirmations, iii. 71 : — the former abso- 
lute knowledge, ibid, 
desire of knowledge and the arts of peace, 
disposes men to obey a common power 
iii. 87. 

new knowledge produced daily by time 
and industry, iii 324. 
ascribed to God, how to be understood, 
iii 352. 



in the bcpnning no sowing oc pianrtng 
of knowledge by itself, apart mim the 
vreedfl and comiDon plants of error and 



usaent ia railed 
— knowledge U mentory. iL 30*. 
inaeltdga slowly admiu a. proposition 
aFler it ba« been broken into piece'; and 
chewed, fiiith ^wallons it whole and en- 
tire, ii. SOS. 

true knowledge begetteth not contru- 
veray, but kiiowiedee. if. I. 
of knowledge two kinde, ori^nal or from 

but pupejionce. ibid, 
knowledge ia but remembranoe. iv. ST: 
— implies (mtt and nJirfenM. ibid. ; — the 
^rri principle of knowledge, is what. iv. 
28: — iho Kcond, third, ailAfmrtii. ibid. 
of the two kinds of kDowledge, one ia 
trpvriritet of JitcL, the other eviihuce of 
Imli. iv. M: — one prudeiin, the other 
leivlim. ibid.; — is rememhranoe called 
experience and prudenee. iv.210; — and 
remembrant<e called Klentt. ibid. 
9iKn of hnowing k./;, is wjuL iv. 453: 
— of knowing ntucA, what. ibid, 
no knowledge but of truth, viL 71. 
KVffumi) —the Lerd^t hmut so called by 
the Greek fathers, why, iii. 458. 

10 called in apeaking of posBf 






B peaking a 



a called 



iU. 2!iZ. 

man must both labonr, and fight for Be' 

curing his Ubour. iiL 333. 

bestowed on anything to make beneHt 

of it, is uaDed call^e. when. iii. 34S: — 

um-thip, when. iiL 349. 

tahonr and honour, huw inscpsrsble. iv. 

LiCEDfliMOV— the Isw of, that what young 
men could steal undiscovered, should go 
unpunished, ii. 86,191. 

liixovcBA. — the Jesuit, bis opinion thnt 
since the fall of Adam the proportion 
bolween a straight and a curved line 
cannot without divine grace be tbunrl. 
viL 3S0: — thought he had found it. ibid. 

LiMBiBO— his Saxon laws, vi.81, B3, 157, 
160. 



LjjfBEBT— a great favorite of the army, J 
vi. 398:— tries lo save Naylor, and uiO'J 
dilates suoceeding to Cromwell, ibid.;- 
the iuccession promised to him. vL 40 
— the Protector puts him out of all ei 
ploymenLvi. 408:— restores the Kumi^ 
vi. 407 i— intrigues to be made general.vi. 
409-11 : — is deserted by the army. vL41*;( 

Lanodaoe — the diversity of, that 
is, whence proceeding, iii. 19: — as 



than ordinary. i 

impemtire, is command, prayer, or coun-i 

Bel, when. iii. 50. ' 

Lares — the honaehold gods of the Oea- 

tiles, iii, too. 
Lahvje— and Lemvret. 
Latin — nothing ever so dearly bought. 



rch of Rom( 



the learning of the Latin and Gteah; 
tongues by these western parts, ii" 
— tBeLntinusedhyth ~ ' " 
but the ghost of the old Bomi 
iii, 69S: — no great need of Latin n 

XaTptfa— and iovXiia, their diBtioctiDn. iii 
B47-8. !■■ """ 

Ladiv — supposed to have advised the im- 
posing on the Scols the book of C 
mon Prayer, vi. 198:— is for Anainiai 
vi. 841 :— forbids preaching of j 
nation, ibid.: — said that he was 
a cardinal's hat. ibid. : — his impeachmen 
and execution, vi. 254 t — his c"" ~ "" ~ 
vL 255. 

Lafohteil— sadden glory, iii. 4( 
—caused by what, liu 46. iv. 461 
incident to those that are con 
the fewest abilities, iii. 4S : — they thl 
are intent on great designs, have n( 
leisure to langh. iv, 455, 
much laughter Bt the defects of otbei^ 
a sign of pusillanimity- iii, 46- iv. 47, 
is the sign of a passion that has no nam 
but is always joy. iv. 45. 

Law — the notion of, resolved into whnt ' 
74. 

the passions, and the actions proeee^ 
from them, no sin till there bo » lai 
that forbids tliem,iii. 114:— nolaw.till 
person agreed upon to make it. ibid. :- 
where no common power, no law, whM 
no law, no injnalice. iii. 115. 

116-17, 37^ 



iv. 87 :— thef 



343. 513. ii 

law of nati 

139. ii. 13, 16, 30, 53. iv. H6, 87. 

the Kcmxl law of nature, to lay i 

the right to hU things, iii. 118 : — th« 

ipuioZ law of nature the same. ii. Ii 
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te law or the Gospel, wlialiimtr yon re- 
"- '^ -' others do to ytw, Aai do t/ou It 

ineiLui. 118,494. 

Ilie law of all died, quod libi fieri rod nii, 

ofteriM/ecaru. iii. 118. 

performiince of coTenanls, the thiid ]aw 

of nature, iii. 130: — ibatecmd. ii. 29'3U. 

iv. 95. 

gratitude, the fourlh law of nature, ill. 

138, 304:— the Mint ij. So. iv. 99. 

compUisaoce, ^a fifth Uw a( uaCore. 

138:— thu/iwrfA. iL 36. iv. 99. 

facility to pardon, the $ixlh law of 

tore, lit 139:— thejtflA. ii. 37. iv. loi 

that revenge respect only the future 

time, the wnmU kw of uature. iii. 140, 

304:— the tixtk. iL 37. iv. 100. 

against contumely, the ei^tk law of na- 
ture, iti. 140:— the Kratih. ii. SS. iv. 101. 

a^nst pride, the niiitJi law of nntare. 

iii 140;— the ti^Oh. a. 38. iv. 103. 

against arrogance, the teaA law. iii. 141 : 

— the niwA. ii. 39. iv. 104. 

etjnily, the eJtctaA law. iii. 14S: — the 

ten-lh. ii. 40. 

of the use of things in common, the 

tmlfA law. iii 142 :— the elmnth. ii. 40. 

iv. 104. 

of lot. the UiirUenlh law. iii 143:— the 

tiiitJfth.il 41. iv. lOS. 

of primogeniture, and right of occupa- 
tion, the fovrtrmth law. iii. 142;— the 
thirteailh. li. 4t. iv. 105. 
of the safe iMnduct of medialora of peace, 
ibBfifletMA law. iiL 143:— the/uar(cmlA. 
a.41.iv. lOS. 

of arbitralion, the dtieenlh law. iii. 143: 
—liiefiftwalh. ii. 41. ir. 105. 
that DO man be judge in his own cause, 
the latnUeiitk law. iii. 143 ; — the tixteath, 
ii. 42. 

of impartial arhitralioD, the a^aenlh law, 
iiL 143;— the mixnteenth. iL 43. iv. lOG. 
of witnesses, the ninOanlh law. iii. 144 ; 
—the cigKteenHh iL 43. _ 
against bribes in distributing justice, the 
iiiMfaenfA law. ii. 43; — agunsl iotempe- 
raoce, the tatnlUih. ii. 44. 
Ilie laws of natore, improperiy colled 
Imn. iii. 147, 263. ii. 49. iv. 109, 385. 
a law, properly speaking, is the word of 
liim that by right hath command over 
others, iii 147. iL 49: — is a command. 
iv. 109, 205. vi 26. 

the laws of nature, if considered aa the 
vord of God, are properly called fnut. 
iiL 147, 343. ii 50. iv. 109, 384. 
the civil kws, the laws of each common- 
wealth in particular, iii. IfiS; — the name 
why now conSned to the laws of Rome. 
Uiid. 350. 

VOL. XI. 



civil laws, how they are artiRcial chains. 
iii 198. 

to set down laws for regnlatinc all the 
actions and words of men, a thing im- 
possible. iiL 199; — in all things by the 
law pnelermilled, men at liberty to do 
as they will ibii ; — have no [mwer to 
prolcct without the sword la put them 
in eiecntioQ. ibid.: — th« silence of the 
law, what liberty it gives the suinecU iiL 
3U6. 



ciril laws in general, those common to 
every oommonneallh. iii. 350. 
law in general, is not counsel, but com- 
mand, iii. 251, 337. 561. ii. 1S3:— of him 



only the name of the person command- 
ing, ibid. 

mil bne, doliniCioD of. iii 251, 518. ii. 77, 
183. iv. 131. vL 26. 

laws are the rules of juil and tnijuif, iii 
251. ii pref. 

none can make laws but the common- 
wealth, iii 251. 618:— but he that hath 
the sword, iv. 131. 
long ase becomes law, not hy length of 

time, bat bj tho tacit will of the sove- 
reign, iii. 252. 

the law of Dature, and the civil law, con- 
tain p.ach other, and arc of equal eitent. 
iii. 353, 600:— the civil law in written, 
the natural unwritten, iii 254. 
law brought into the world only lo limit 
the natural liberty of particular men. 

tlic laws of a poopie subdued and go- 
verned by their former laws, are the laws 
of the victor, not of the vanquished 
commonwealth, iii 254. 
an unwritten law obtaining in all the 
provinces of a dominion, is a law of oa- 
ture. iii 255, 257: — equally obliges all 
mankind, ihid. 

opinions found in the books of lawyers 
of eminence, making the legislative 

Sower depend on private men or subor- 
inate judges, iii. 355. 
the law never can be against reason, iii. 
256. vi. 64:— not the letter, but the in- 
tention of the legislature, is the law. 
ibid. ibid, ii 285:— this iutention to be 

Ethered from the cause, vi 64:— the 
T is made by the reason, not of subor- 
dinate judges, but of tho artificial man, 
the commonwealth, iii 256. 
contradiction in the laws, how removed, 
iiL 356. 



the conimiuid of the comniDn wealth is 
law lo those only that have means to 
take Dollce of it. iii. Z57. ii. 44. 191:— 
no law over natural fools, children, or 
madtnen. iii. Sfi7> ii. pref.i — the law no 
law to him from wbam accident boa talien 
awai^ the means to take notice of it. iii. 

everf liwabllpngallsubjeGtE in general, 
tinwritlen and unpubliahed, is a law of 
nature, iii. 258;^ — a law obliging some 
Modition of men, or some particular 
man, not written or published, is a law 
of nature, ibid. : — ever; law not written 
or published, is a law of nature. iiL B58. 
iL 194. 

all laws but the taws of natnre require 
promulgatian. iii. 259, 344. ii. 192, 20.^. 
before letters were in common use, tbe 
lawspnt into verse in aid of the memqrj. 
iii 359^— and Bung, ii 194. 
muBt be known bj" aofficieot signs to pro- 
ceed from the will of the sovereign, iii. 
SS9. ii, 191: — the authority by which 
laws are sufficiently verifier, how to be 
known. iiL 260. ii. 191-2: — laws writt4<a 
how to be known, iii. S60. 
every man bound to do his best to inform 
himself of all written laws, lit. 261. 
the nature of the law consists, not in the 
letter, but in the authentic interpretation. 
iii. 262. ii. 2S5: — Che interpretation of 
the law depends on the sovereign, ibid. 
380. iL 193,221:— all law, written and 
unwritten, needs interpretation, iii. 262. 
the law of nature easy, bnt become of 
all laws the most obscure and bos most 
need of interpretation. iiL 262: — the 
written easily misinterpreted, why. ibid, 
a wrong sentence given by the sovereign. 



of the law of nature no one tittle shall 

ever pass. iii. 264, 

the doctrine of Coke, that a man accused 

of felony and flying for feni. shall for the 

forfeiture of his goods and chattels be 

presumed gnilly, is contrary to the law of 

nature, iii. 365; — is no law of England 

ibid . : — that no proof shall be admitted 

against a presumption of law, is against 

law. iii 2B6. 

of the written law, the interpreters are 

not the writers ofcommenlaries.iii. 266: 

— the interpreters are the some ns of the 

unwritten mw. ibid. 

the law is the general sentence of the 

sovereign. iiL 266, 272. 

the letter and the sentence of the law, 



well distingtiished, how. 

what sense is all one. ibid.:— the literal 

sense is that intended by the legislakv 

to be signified by tlie lettor. ibid. 

if the letter of the law do not anthoriaa 

a reasonable sentence, it is to be snp[ " 

by the law of nature, how. iii 267 :- 

inconvenience can authorise 

Dgninat the law. iii. S6B. 

the dirision of law, is subservient to 

scope of the writer, iii S69-70. 

" 1 of eivil laws, " ''" 



>s of Jua 



i 270. 



all laws are the laws of him that has au- 
thority to repeal them. iii. 270, 2S4. 
laws nofurol and pmitite. iii. 27 1 :— ^lam 

Citive,arB not &^m eternity, bul 
the will of the sovereign, ibid. 
laws ktimm and dichu. iii. 271. ii. 186:— 
jHfsitive human laws, ptnal and 
tive.iii. 371 :— distributive, whaL iiL 278s 
—penal, what. ibid, 
laws penal are addressed, not to the 
Unqaent, but to the minister of eie 
lion. iii. 272. 

divine positive laws, are not eternal 
addressed to all men, but to a uer 
people or certain persons. '" 



laws yiindaoimtai and no(/ir 
275 :— fundamental, what i 
laic and charter, how distinguished. i3> 
276. 

the purpose lo break the law, is a con- 
tempt of him to whom belongs tbe ei< 
cution. iii. 277: — breach of tbe law Ha 
not in any pleasure of the imaginadoi 
but in the resolution to put in execntiol 
ibid. 

ignorance of the civil law in a strnnM 
country, shall excuse a man till it M 
declared lo bim. iii 280: — ignorance 6t 
the civil law of a man's own country aii 
cuseth, if it be not sufficiently decllredi 
iii. S80, 287, 345. 

a. law without a penalty, is not ■ law. iii 
280:— the law, if the penalty ia not great 
enough to deter, or if the penalty im- 
posed be greater than that declared, 
tempts men to commit crime, ii 
three ways in which men are 
violate the laws from defect o 
ing, presumption of &lse prindple^ fa 



teachers, and erroneans inferences from 
true priDcipIes. iii. 981-2. 
(he laws are as cobwebs, brokea throngh 
bj potent men. iii. 381. 
to break tbe law upon bis onn or ano- 
ther's dreaia or pretended vision, or 
fancy of the power of spirits invisible, & 



self of, n. 



^n has not ma 
It obligatory, ii 



the obligation of the law ceaseth to a 
man in the power of the enemy, iii. 388. 
no law can oblige a man to abandon bis 
awn preservation, iii. 388. 
fiuts against tbe law from terror of pro- 
sent death, totally exoused. iii. 288:— 
tacts agunst the law to avoid starvation, 
or otberwise to preserve life, totally ex- 
cused- ibid. 

of facta done against the law by autho- 
rity, both author and actor are crimioaL 

the command of the eovereiga to do 
aught agunst the law, is an abragaiion 
of the law. iii. aB3i — whatsoever is 
taught by the commonwealth, has a sem- 
blance of law, till the same authority 
control it iii. 23a 

the law publicly taught ^gravates crimes 
coiUmilted ngunst it. ill 391-3. 
tbe examples of princes are more potent 
to govern men's actions, than the laws 
themselves, iii. 292-3. 
crime not only committed, but taught 
for law, by what men. iii. 293. 
the Ian re^ardeth tbe general, not tbe 
particular incliDation of mankind, iii. 
S95. 

tbe law is the public conscience, In a 
common wealth, iii. aUi— be that is sub- 
ject to no civil law, sins in all he does 
a^nst his cooBcience. ibid.; — the law of 
hiB country, not his own inspiration, 
must be the rule of a man's actions, lb. 
to set tbo laws above tbe sovereign, is to 
make a new sovereign, iii. 313-13. 
men of the profession of tbe law, endea- 
vour ta make it depend on their own 
learning, not upon the leg^lative power. 
iii 313. ii. ISS, 

canons set up gainst the laws. iii. 316, 
609 '. — where one can make laws, another 
canons, there are two commonwealths, 

the powerof making laws, is the rational 
lacnlty. liL 318. 

a law forbidding rebellion is an obliga- 
tion only by virtue of the law of nature 
that forbids violation of faith, iii. 334. 
the laws to be read and expounded to 



iX. evil 

the people and the authority that makes 
them brought to miud. huw. iii. 328. 
all breaches of the law, are silences 
against tbe oommenwealtb. iii. 333: — 
some also gainst private persona, ibid.: 
— the former may be pardoned, the latter 
not without the assent or satisfaction of 
the party injured, iii 333. 



resemble bedgea set about the highways, 
wherein, ibid. : — a law for the benefit of 
tbe sovereign, but not for the good of 
tlie people, not good. iiL 335-G: — laws 






e perap 



I the declaration of tho 
reasons of it. iii. 336:— if tbe meaning 
of the le^lator be known, tbe lair ia 
more easily nnderstood by lew than 
ULany words, ibid. : — many words imply 
that whoever evades the words is with- 
out the compass of the law. ibid, 
contention between the penncra and the 
pleaders of the law. iii. 336:— tbe plead- 

the law of aoltou and the law of naturt, 
the same thkg. iii..'Ma.il 186-7. iv.2!B. 
tbe knowledge of all law depends on the 
knowledge of the sovereign power, iii. 
343-4. 

promulgation of the laws of man is hut 
of one kind, by the voice of man. iii, 
34S: — the laws of God declared in wbal 
three ways. ibid. 

na miiversal laws ever given by aensa 
supernatural, why. ill. 345. 
all rules of life which men are in con- 
science bound to observe, are laws, iii.3G6- 
tho rbJiunc a/llie Lam, written by Moses, 
iii. 369, 513: — was lost, and long after 
found sigain. ibid. 471, 316. 
the written laws of God, are laws to him 
only to whom he has sufficiently pub- 
lished them. iii. 3TS. 
tho law of Moses was the civil law of 
the Jews. iii. 471. 

to interpret the law, is part of the ad- 
' ' ■ ' " present kingdom, iii. 



no written law of God before the ten 
commandments, iii. 513:— ihcy were 
made laws by God himself, iii. 514. 
a law obliges only those that acknow- 
ledge it to be the act of their sovereign, 
iii. .514. 




the lairs of tlie oommoinn'eiilth, and of 
UBtun.', must be observed to ciuii odmia- 
gioD It (he last day into tbe kingdom of 
Cbmt iii. S19. 

the act! of Ihpir eounci! no more laws to 
the then CbrisCinnit, thnn the other pre- 
.cepta, TtpnU &o. iii. 62l>. 
the makon ef civil lava not only tbs de- 
clarers, bnt aJso the makcra of the justice 
and iojustice of actions, iii. 559. 
law and coniiBel, haw distinguished, iii. 
961. ii 183 ;— not the imparutito manner 
of speBkinit, but the subjection to a per- 
son, mubeth his precepts Uws. iii. 563. 
the laws of Dsture, and of the Church, 
■re the only laws divine, iii. 600. 
the diatinctian of eivil and eaacm laws, 
lirom the error of the present Church 
being the kingdom of God. iii 609. 
men and aims, not words and promisea, 
make the force and power of the lawa. 
iii. 883:— that not men should govern, 
but the laws, a pernicious error, ibid, 
is the rule of actnns onlj, not of thoughts 



for whatsoever net a diapensation is due 

for the necessity, for the aame there 

needs no dispensation when no law for- 

Mds it. iii- 68Ii. 

they that against the lawa teach true 

philosophy, may lawfully be puniahed. 

iii. 688. 

the lawof nature, that a man is bound 

Ctect in war the aatbority by which 
is protected in peace, ill. 703: — the 
times require that it he inculcated and 
remembered, ibid. 

of right and mrong, good and eril, jtut and 
uajuii, no judge hut the taws in ewh 
oommouw^th. ii. pref. 
the law of nature, the definition of dis- 
puted, ii. 14, iv.67: — according to some, 
the general agreement of the most wist 
and learned nations, il. 16. tv. 87; — oo- 
cording to others, the general consent of 
all mankind, ibid. ibid, 
whole people do contrair to what by 
writers unanimously admitted to be the 
law of nature, why. iL 1 5. 
every breach of the law of nature, 
uats in fidse reasoninc in what conduces 
to self-conservation, li. 16, n.: — all the 
lows of nature are derived from the tirsl 
or fundamental law of self-cmurrvalioa, ai 
directing to peace or seff.defence. ii. 1 7. 
acts done against the law, are released al 
the will of the magistrate only, iL 33, o. 
the question, which of two men i^ 
better, belong to the i^vH, not thi 
toral law. ii, 38, iiL 140. 
to the obligatioa of the law of na 



(he passions, so long as they prevuL 
prevent men from knowing the laws rf 

actions may be ao diversified by the nail 
law, as (hat what is equity at one tioa 
rosy be iniquity at another, ii. 46. 
the precepts of the law of nature are Qm 
laws of tbe kingdom of God delivered 
by our Saviour and his apostles, ii 51 : 
— that the laws of Ood sro seated in 
right reason, eonfinned from Scripture.ib. 
the fuodauieatal law of nature, to neA 
peace, is the som of the divine law. ii- 63: 
^the some confirmed from Scripture, ib.. 
laws are mode for voluntary aclJons only> 

the laws are silent in tim 
—u true of the law of m 
of (be civil law, provided they be ra» 
ferred to the actiinu, not to tbe mind, ibu 
Ihefl. inindn-, and all injuries, are forbid*: 
den by the law of nature, what they aw: 
is determined by the civil law. iL 85- 
that coercive power, (he interpretatiow 
of tbe laws &c., should be left to tbaf 
lawa themselves, ia a shallow opinion of 
the nature of gavernmeat. iL 154. 
the ambidon of lawyers makes the laws- 
seem to depend, not ou the 
authority, but on their own prudence. li. 
155. iii. 313. 

lawa were invented not to take away, 
hut to direct men's actiouB. ii. 178:— 
when over-many, are gins laid tt 
harmless liberty, ii. 179. 
contracts oblige us, laws tie i 
already obliged, ii. ISS. iv. 222. 
laa and fownant, how they differ. 
6. ir. Z21 ■.—law and right, how they dil- 
fer. ii. 185-6. iv. S2Z:— that whichia pro- 
hibited or commanded by the law tt- 

by the lav 

which is » 

be fbrbidde 

323. 

the dnmie cicS laws, what. iL 186. 

all human law, is civil, ii. 187: — tmdar, 

and satrtd, ibid.:— the lacrtd also caJ!ed 

tcclaiastieat. ibid. 

law dilirSiulilK and penaL iL 188:— are 

not two several species, but two pnrta of 

the same law. ibid. : — the law gives rightrT 

in vain, unless it prohibits the bindruiw. 

of the enjoyment of them, ibid.: — and 

prohibits in rain, unless it punishea the 

uy*«ry. ii. 189. 

every law has a penally attached, exprea 

or implied. iL 189, 



certain of the 'n tommaitdmnU, are nvil 
lans. iL189: — liao impliedly' com muided 
bj Che natural law. ibid. 
the obligation to obavrre the civil laws, 
morsBodent Ihao their proniuJgBtion. ii. 

no civil law can possibly be against the 
law of natiire. ii. 190-9 1 1— no act com- 
mnnded bj the civil law can be lAcf^l, nur- 
dar Ste. ii. 191. 

in the promulgadon of alawmustappesr 
the Bumority to make it, aod the sense 
of the law. li 192: — in muniLrchioB and 
Biistocraciea, how promalg;oJ. ii. 193, 
laws wrilta, aud iinKriain. ii. 194;— a 
vrittai law, what- ibid, 
all kinds of law are of the same age with 
mankind, bo t)i in nature and time. ii.l94. 
the natural is to be distinguished from 
the civil Uw as comnuuiding the telB. ii. 

dvil. ibid.: — the cinil punishes those that. 
williilly transgress the law of nature, ib. 
the laws of nature not made written laws 
by being found in tht writings of phi- 
losopbera. ii. 1 95. 

lows are made law by mjioia, how. iLl95. 
t* renounce the covenant of obedience, 
ia to renounce all laws at once. ii. 199. 
a Ian thou lAoK nnl rrbcl, would be nuga- 
lory, why. ii. 201 : — by breaking the civil, 
we break the natural law also. ibid. 
the opinion of those that think that vio- 
is of the law are ei|MHted by sufiiir- 
lag the pimiahinenU iL 201. 
every law has lao parts, aproAi^fiini, and 
afvna/ty. ii. 2(JI-2: — may be understood 
as a easilition, that be that sins against it 
shall pay the penalty, "' ' 

that whjcb a man doul 

against the Uw of 
in the klm/dmn of tuaecn thpre will 
laws, ii, 263i — laws were given by God 
to conduct us, not in, but unto beavi 

i. 

all laws of divine worship contained 
the words, thou thalt lovt God, all laws 
natural and civil iu the words thaa ^uiH 
fore (Ay nrnhboar at thfldf. 11264:— botti 
together the sum of all laws, ibid, 
not the words of the law, but the 
lence of the legislator ia the rule of 
tiou. ii. 285. iii. 2B6, 302. vi. 64. 
the opinions of law and policy delivered 




Lmco, wonld, if generally held, ii 
porably benefit commonweal th.iv.ep.ded. 
the true explication of the laWH of r-' — 
Bod policy depends on what. iv. 1 : 
writings of men tbereon from antiquity 



downwardi, nSn 



V. 95. 

iniHffemta of cnmrntra, a law of natur 
iv. 101. 

all the laws of nature are to be unde 
stood without any other coyenant anli 
cedent, iv. lu<: — the laws of nature mi 
be broken by an action conformable ' 
them, if believed lo be contrary, iv. 10 
ii. 46: — no !aw uf natural reason can I 
against the divine law. iv. 116. 
the proverb, intir arma litest Irga. iv. 1 1 
the change of laws is then bad, when 
arises from the change of nUnd, not of 
Dccuum. iv. 168. 
no law is intended to bind thccc 
unless it break out into action 
— such law would be of do effect, ilud. 
the laws of the kingdom of heaven are 
addressed to the conscience only.iv.l95. 
eveiy law is a declaration of the mind 
concerning some fnture action, iv, 220. 
a law obliges only by virtue of some co- 
venant made by huQ that is subject there- 
to, iv. 221. 

the command of him whose command is 
a law in one thing, is law in everything, 
iv. 222. 

the ciri! law cannot make that to be done 
jure, which is done against the law dirim 
' mKurr^ iv. 223 :~the laws of God and 
' nature allow greater liberty than the 
-the esaenoe of a 



wgreatei 

. ibid.:- 
Liba:- 



tween things done lege divina and Itge 
civili. ibid. 

laws diciiit, nataral, and cicil, a division 
irom the difference of the authors, iv, 

difference of prom uleation.iv. 224: — liaes 
simply BO called, anu laai penal, ibid. : — 
these last are addressed only to the ma- 

Qie law of God and the moral law, are 
the same. iv.S24:— the same tanght by 
Christ, ibid. 

upon the occasion of any mouBtroua birth, 
whether it be man, and whether or not 
lawful to kill it, shall be decided by the 
civil law, not by Aristotle. iL 269. iv. 22B. 
law mortfai^ is a part of the civil law. iv. 
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moriWcB 


lawaare 


the lawa of 






Ihenece 


aaily ofana 


tiou makes 


not the 


law that 


prohibits i 


unjust, iv. 


252:— 


the law 


regards the 




other 
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piMeet 



kvof natare,t)uit _ . ._.. 

in WIT the uidHwiij- 1^ mUA 
is piMecled in pnee. --- "*"■ *- 



remanbered. ibid. 

of rifhl and wring, good ind ml, /Ml Nnd 

■mfwf, no jndge bul the Uws in eick 

commonw^tb. ii. preC 

Ihp law of nature, the definition of <1i 

jnif?d. ii. 14. ir.B7: — according to Surn' 

tbe general igreement of tbe most n i 

and learned Ditions. ii.15.iv.BT: — ^i; 

curding to others, the gBoeral eonaeni 

■II maokind. ibid. ibid. 

whole pooj^ do contrary to whni li 

writer* tuunimousl J lulmitlfd to lit li 

law of nature, why. ii. |S. 

OVOTJ breach of lue law of nature, on 

to •olf-ooinflrration. " " " - 
lawn of nstiirc are denyec 
or fundamontal law of ml/ 
ilirooling to jwftce or self 
not* ionct a^inet the law, 
thr will oft' 
the i|iiniitioi 

liiml law, U 



16, 1 




yltrittiu. ibid. ; — nine forth in 
-ihii votAs in the Stvitie, 

,. 'itan hiu Ubtrty to atbmit 
I iji fur what purpose, ii. 

lEiiiur whnt circnmslanceH, 

t fedingi anil design. viL 

uApilags for iL vii. -t-G. 

Swam, phUiHopltll AnfA w vihir- 

M titrt, Man al a katiil-naHt Jo Mb 

n (p, 670). Ih? Hurd haA 

:o fbr AaiA vii. S«7. 

KoUlitjF of smriii. but in exppM. 

'Uellbeu.ilnd. ; — ptoofeds (Wioi 

' t with too nmoh indltlcr- 



r.iUd. 






ihop orBome. it. 402. 

« from necessit}-, not to be 
■ In the will of rithcr man or beast. 
%artha power of doing what is 
P^ltelongg equall; lo mini and beast. 



T, aaa : — the abienea of eulemal impedi- 
mnnti of motion, iii. 196. ii. 12a iv. S73 : 
— m« be applied to creatures irrational 
and inanimate, iii. Iflfl. t. 4S, 403:— the 
dilfMAnoe between the wsnt of Sberly, 



dlhew 






i. 196. i 



.274. 



U ennsisteot with /ur, how, iii. 197: — 
with neecuify, bow. ilnd. : — the liberty of 
man without the □ecessitj' of his will, 
would be a contradiction to the omnipo- 
Hvive and liberty of God. iii 13S. 
tlio liberty men clamour for, is a liberty 
wlinvby all other men would be msBters 
of lh«r lives, iii. 199. it. 135. 
tb« liberty so honourablv mentioned in 
th> GiveC and Homan liLiloHes, is not 
the liberty of particular men, but of the 
commonwealth, iii. aoif— men mistake 
lliaL liberty for their private inheritance 
and birth-rij^ht, which is the right of the 
public only. iii. 20£. 
tlto true liberty of a subject, wherein it 
Has. ilL 203. ii. 17B. ISO.iv. 158, SIS. 
BO man has liberty to resist the sword of 
the Minnnonweiilth in deteiice of ano^er. 



muiyn 



1 together, that have ct 



dafand themselves sj^at liiu 



priTSte men hare liborly to believe < 



publicly, iii. 137. 

la oommonty ei 

of all things according to our ovro fun- 

cies, with impunity. iL 120. 

water endoBcd in & itesHel, is not at 

liberty, ii. !20;—the*essel being broken, 

is made tree, ibiii. ; — a nmn haa more 

liberty in a large, than in a small room. 

ibid.: — all subjects and serrantsare iree, 

that are not fettered, ibid. 

all liberty other than that of a anbjecC, 

la exemption from the iawa, and proper 

to the sovereign. iL 121. 

Uherts written on the galea of any city 

whataoerer, meana liberty of the city, 

not of the subjects, ii. 134: — the liberty 

demanded by jjrivate men, is not liberCj, 

a great part of barmlesB liberty, that 

there be no punisbmcnla not ioreeecn 

and looked for. ii. IT 

Uamdat BbBii/, that which is not agunst 

reason, iv. 83. 

the loas of liberty 

in whet iv. 163:— 

ibid.:— liberty appears ia the likeness of 

rule and government over others, iv. 164. 

in Gommon wealth is nothing but 

vemmont and rule. iv. 203, 

wealth and liberty, the commodities of 

life. iv. 215. 

the dependence of the octJons on the 

will, is that which ia properly and truly 

called ISirrtg. v. 102, 

by taking away liberty, 

away the -~' 

Life — the original of, is in the heart 
ia hut a motion of limbs. iiL intri 
the tiegimiing in aome principal part 
within, ibid. 

is but motion, iii. .^1 :— cnnnot be without 
desire and fear, any m{ 
sense. ibid. 
God bkv Ma man Ihi breath of lift, how 
to be understood, iii. 3Q4. 
eternnnire.at^aterrewardthBn the lif^ 
preml. iii 437: — waa tost by Adam'g 
forfeiture, to be recovered again by him 
that should cancel that forfeitare. iii 
438, 499, 623 : — the place wherein men 
shall enjoy eternal life, seems to he on 

the compariaon between the eternal life 
lost by Adam and that recovered by our 
Saviour, wherein it holdeth. iii. 440-41 : 
■reckons from the absolution, not the 
of the elect in Christ, iii. 



1 and formal reason i 



^H eaviour, wb 

I^^L — reckons f 



441 : — ia bcstomed upon the faithful by 
the mere grace of God. iiL 442, 615. 
the names of the Patriarchs and other 
men written in the Boni ofLifi. iiL 442. 
the soul and life, in Scripture, ugnify 
the same thing. iiL 443. 
itemal life nowhere promised to the re- 
probate, iii 450 : — error from misinter- 
preting the words eternal Efe, everlaMais 



I 613. 



614 : — is restored by Cbrist'e 
passion to the faithful, and to them only. 
ibid. 

the lives of all sorts of men valued in 
money, and llie value set down in the 

LroHT — placed by some in the predicament 
of quidities, by others in that of bodies. 
i. 2S. 

the phantasms of, have deceived many, 
i. 75 : — aggregate of accidenla that make 
up the cause of light, i. TT-9. 
light nothing but alteration of vital mo- 
tion, made by the impression upon it at 
motion continued from the object. L 79, 
vii. 27. 

is the proper phantasm of sight. L 404: 
— is the phantasm of a lucid body. iUd., 
448. vilS7:— li^ht and colourore phan- 
tasms of Che sentient, not accidents of the 
object, i. 404 : — this whence manifest, ib. 
the cause of heat in light. L 448-50; — a 
phantasm of locid and hot generated by 
vehement simple motion. L 4Sa. 
distinction of, into jtrif, Mmnrf &c. L 459: 
—firit light, bow it makes redneaa. L461: 
— how yellowness, ibid.;— lecrwuf light, 
how it makes greeouess. ibid.: — bow 
purple, i. 462. 

different bodies reflect more or fewer 
beams of light to the eye according to 
theposition of the particles of their su- 
perficies. L 465. 

sound and light, the difference in thdl 
generation, l 497: — the generation of 
light removes no parts of the mediom 
from their places, ibid. : — light is not eo- 
creased or diminished by a nivotimlde or 
contrary tfind. ibid.: — the pressure of 
the medium is perpetual, ibid, 
is sense, ss to the eye. iii. 2 :— ipresaiil|[ 
the eye, produceththa fancy of UgbL ib. 
the el.ildren of light, who. iii. 603. 
men dearived from their nativity of the 
light ot the bodily eye. have no idea of 
light, iii 604 ;— can conceive no greatw 
light than that at some time perceived 

the irauje of light, how to be produced by 



molioD derived from Incid bodies. It. 6 
— is the retwund of tbe modoo in tbi 
brain, if. 7 ; — sod sappos^ not to ■> 
witliiD tbe brain, why. ibid.: — where no 
light, no sight " " 



is then: 



lOfllllH 



. iv.36 



—is made by equal operation of the 
jecL ibid. 

problems of heat and light rii. 35-38; 
la not the effect of beat viL 86:— all 
shining bodies hate in thrar parts simple 
circular motion.™. a8:^the light of the 
Bun, how it boms b; refraction i 
flection, vii, 30-3 1. 
how it is refnircted. vii. 54-S. 

liiOBTsiNG — why it happens in the hot- 
test litoe of Hie jear. L <56: — in very 
clear evenings, vii. 50. 
tbe cause of, air pent in ascending and 
descending clouds. L 480. viL 49-50: — 
of particles of earth Ipft in the clouds. 
viL 127: — kilts men with cold, ibid.: — 
its extraordiiuir}i swiftness consists in 
what. ibid. 

Like — are bodies differing in magnitude 
only. i. 133, 201. 

like figures, what. i. £02; — whether any 
figiu^ be or be not like to atiy proposed 
figure, how to be known, ibid, 
likeness or nnlikeness, or what tbej 
for and bow, all that is U> be dbsefv 
the things thought on 
of men's thoughts. iiL 

T.TT.i.v — the prophet in the dme of the Long 
Parliament, vi. 398. 

Ijnk — what it is- i. 70: — how made. L T 
7 1 : — is the way of a body, considered 
be without magnitude. L 111. vii. 213. 
lines, superfides, and solids, arc exposed 
bymotioQ.i. 140: — bynpposidon.ibid.- 
— lines and superficies b^ section, ibid. 
& itnujSt line, its definition and proper. 
tiea.i. 176-9: — the shortest line betweei 
two points, what, i. 176: — themagnitndi 
of a line, how computed, i. 176-7. 
a crooked line, the definition of. L 177 
— of a straight and curved line bavinj 
the same extreme points, the curved i: 
longer than the straight line, L 177;— of 
curved lines having the same eitremt 

Cts, the OQtermost of the two is tht 
est line. i. 178 ;■ — a straight and e 
curved lino cannot coincide, ibid. ;— be- 
tween two given points, there can be bul 
one straight line, ibid.:— two straighi 
lines cannot include a, superficies, ibid, 
a straight line is all of it in the sauK 
plane, i. 179, 182. 

of curved lines many kinds, i. 180:— 
congruous and incocigruous. ibid. 
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no curved line so small, but there may be 

a less straight line. i. IS6. 

lives perpn^imlar, what. i. 187. 

how a straight tine is bent Luto a (^le. 

of any two lines whatsoever it may be 
said, dther that they are parallel, or that 
tbey meet, or that they touch one another, 
or Uiat they are aiympMtt. L 199. 
no man has hithcno compared any curve 
with a straight line, though attempted 
by tbe geometricians of all ages. L 272: 
— the probable cause why. ilnd. 
congruity of no ase as a mark of equality, 
in compahng straight with curved lines, 
i. 27S: — disputed by the ancients, whe- 
ther there could be aoy equality between 
a straight and a curved Uiie.i273:— tbe 
opinion of a late wriler, that since the 
fall of Adam without divine grace it is 
not to be found, ibid, vii. 320:— that 
writer, who. vii, 320. 
the doctrine of lines and figures not dis- 
puted, OS a thing tl 



irlns 



L 91. 



straight line 



curved hue that 
that line whicl 
dees a rectiUneal triangle. 

IjPSlOS — his definition of Fate. v. 245: — 
was cantelons, why, ibid. 

LrWLE^oS— his book of Tmura. vL 3. 
rvY — those that believe not that the gods 
once made a cow speak, distrust not the 
gods, but livy. iii. 55. 

Loadstone — see Madnbt. 

LoaABiTHBH — upon what foundation built. 
i. 175. 

Loaic — the writers of logic, how they have 
endeavoured to digest [he names of all 
kinds of things into certain scales or de- 
grees. L 25: — called prediEaiReitis and 



mises are the taaac of the conclusion, i. 
43. 

true logic sooner learnt by the study of 
mathematics, than by reuling the rules 
of logicians, i. 54-5. 

adds and subtracts names, syllogisms, 
ajid proportions, iii. 30. 
few men bntbave so much logic as there- 
bj to discern whether a conclusion is 
well or ill concluded, ir. 24. 
an indaction, with a nutneradon of all 
the particulars, not sufficient to infer a 
universal conclusion, vii. 308. 
LoGiBTicA— the art of, what. i. 89-90: — 



It distinct from geometry, ibid.: — 

p 



about Uie fourth figure of tbo ayllogiBm. 
i. 53. 

Uyof — Che Greek word for both spcscb 
uidtmson.iii !S, 407i — \6ycs dfou and 
diaJogia, all one. ill 407. 
God, ast be anther of the lana of nature, 
called by St. John UyoQ. iv. 112. 

Loij,iRDB— thefiret law in EDgland against 
beretics, made a^inst the Lollards, iv. 
403. vL 104 ; — the BlaCate declaring that 
it was their intent to subvert the Chris- 
tian ^th. ir. 404. 

London — the 

Civil War. vi. 1 SB:— pet 
for Bgtiard to the parliament 
the l^wer into trusty hands, 
has Bgreat belly, but no palal 
of right and wrong, ri, S92. 
the Loudon apprenticca, afraid of swords, 
but Dot of bullets, vi 306: — rise aguDst 
the parliament, but are quelled, vi. 348: 
— the mayor put out of hia oHice, fined, 
and impnsoned for refusing (o proclaim 
the abolition of royalty, vi. 3G4:— tho 
city refusoB nil BuppUcB to tho Rimip. vi. 
415:— MonVa entry, ibid. 

LoNdrroDE — the book called The Ltmgitudt 
Found, vii. 159-68. 

LoBjy—Vie burtliBi of tie Lord, was not pos- 
aeasioD, but command, iii. 67. 
the House of Lords, iii. 230:— have for 
judges in all capital crimes none but 
lor^. ibid.: — were judges, iii. S68:— the 
privileges of the Houae of Lorda incon- 
sistent with the rights of soTereigntf . iii. 
340 : — retained oiuy by favour of the so- 
vereign, ibid. ; — the lords apirilual and 
tetnporoL li. 159-60: — its origin, vi. 160: 
—the oripn of their right to be of ihe 
king's cfeat council. vL 259-60:— to be 
of the highest court of justice. vL 260 :— 
join with the Commons in the petidon 
for the militia, but through fear.vi.2S6 : — 
arc treated by the Commons as a cypher, 
ibid.: — refuse lo consent to the vote of 
the Commons, that it is treason in the 
king to lory war against the parliament, 
vi. 353. 

XiOT — the determining the right to certun 
things by lot, one of the laws of nature. 
iii. 142. ii.41. iv. 105: — two sorts of, 
arbitrary and nnliiraZ. ibid. ibid. ibid. : — 
natural, IS primogeniture and first seizure, 
ibid. ibid. ii. 124. iv. 105. 



the manner of God speaking by lots. iii. 

42 S. 

in monarchy, the suocesaion shall be by 

lot, in what case. ii. 124. 
Lor— the angels that appeared to him. iii. 

390, 416. 
LOTE — men ore sud to love what they de- 
sire. iiL 40: — lore and desire, haw thej 

differ, ibid. 

the passion of love, love of one singulalljr 



becomes 
r. 58. 



rage. 



i. 62: — the modneEs m. 



the reputation of lore in the aathors of 
religion, taken away by being delecUd 
in private eoda, iii. 106. 
is what. iv. 31 :— the difference between 
love of sex, and love limited to some one 
person, iv. 48;. — of this latter the cause 
19 not always beanty, or any quality in 
the beloved, ibid. : — the greater often fall 
in Jove with the meaner, but not the con- 



\ ^lej 

that care more. ibid. 

Platonic love, what. iv. 49. 

to lave a thing, and to think it geed, is aH 

one. iv. 276. 
Love — a preabylBrian minister, beheaded 

by the Rump for corresponding with the 

king. vi. 3B3 : — his preaching dnring the 

treaty at Uxbridge, what. ibid. 
LucAH — is a historian, rather than a posti I 



if the city w 



re tree there than I 



Lfcca — on tl 

at this day the word I. 
— no particular man mi 
in Constantinople, ibid, 

LccuN— derider of the ancient philoso- | 
pbers. L ep. ded. 

LocRETins — his exposition of the argu- 
ments of Epicurus concerning avacnnnu 
i. 416: — hia Srst argument, that without 
a vacuum there could be no motion, what 
to bo concluded from it. i. 417: — his 
second and third arguments, i. 418:-~-liia 
fourth more repugnant to the opinioi- 
Bpicurus than of those that deny v 
cuum. i. 419. 
ia a natural philosopher ralber than a 

i[iBT — natural Inst, love of parsons for 
pleasing the sense only, iii 44 :— is a de- 
light of the mind as well as a aensuol 
pleasure, bow. iv. 47. 
engenders crime, bow. iv. 47. 
! uaed where the passion is 01 




deraned. iv. 48; — is 
Ls huTigur. ibid. 
LuTBEH — and Cslvin, cast out tlie doc 



of/r«. 



-.1-2:- 



iofsflio. 



tliHologj, T. 64: — his doctrine. 

coived by men of Ihe gi'eatesl judgment 

Bt the time of the Befnnnalion. vi. 186 : 

— howin thereignofEd>™nJ*l. vi.lBS. 
Lunuar— love of persons for pleasing the 

sense oal;, acquired from ruinination. 

iii. 44: — imagination of pleasure past.ib. 
LvcEUM-— the walk of the temple of Fin, 

wbereiQ Aristotle taugbt. iiL 666. 



Macedonius — bis heresy, that the Holj 
Ghoat naa cFeated. «i. ]76. 

Madsbss — to bare passions for anything 
morestrongand vehement than orLlinary. 
iii. 63- it. 57 :— almoat as many kinds of, 
as of the passions themselves, ibid. ;^ 
the passion that maketb madness, either 
vain-glory, or great dejeolion of mind, 
ibid. If. 57. 

tlie geaeral name for all passiuns that 
produce strange and unusual behaviour. 
liL G3 ; — of the several kinds of matlaess, 
might be enrolled a legion, ibid. 
in ^e folly uf the opiriioD of being in- 
ipired, though noivisibiG in nny one man, 
jet nben majiy conspire the madncsa of 
the multilnde is visible enough, iii. 63 : 
— the madness of the multitude in de- 
Btroyinf; their protectors, ibid. 
to call himself God the Father, argument 
enough of a man's niadDesa. iii. 63-4. 
that madness ia but too much appearing 
""' n, may bo gathered from the aC" "" 






ii. 64. 



. of 



the madueas ^of the Grecian msidena 
causing them to hang themselves, iii. 65 
— how cured, ibid. 

madness ascribed by the Grecians to Ibi 
operation of the gods. iii. 65:— the opi- 
y nion of the Romans the same as that of 
[l the Grecians, iii, 66: — and of the JeivE 
E idao. ibid, 
■mougst the sorts of. to be reckoned in- 
signincaut apeech. iii. 69. 
madmen supposed by the Gentiles to bi 
poaaeaaedwitb a divine spirit, iii. 102,383 
over madmen no latv. iii. 257: — incapabli 
of JDSt and unjust, [bid. 



all furetellers of future contingencies, 

Maoi — came to worship Jesus, as king of 
the Jews. iii. 591. vi. 277: — of Persia, 
amongst the most ancient of philosophers. 

Magibtbateb — the joints of the great Le- 
viathan. iiL introd.: — the divers customs 
of divers cities in the election of magis- 
tratea. iii. S2S: — exercise their charses 
dijan i£rriia mtdtalo. iii. 567 :^thB choice 
of, belongs to the sovereign, ii. 77-S: — 
the name signifies not the sovereign, but 

MiQNA CuAftTA— made in the time of 
Henry lit. via I ;~tobe understood only 
by considering the customs of the Saxons 
and Ihe law of nature, vi. 147: — the ar- 
ticle that no man be distrained otherwise 
than by the law of the loud, means what. 

.AGNANiiiiTi — contempt of little helps 
and hindmnces. iiL 44 : — « contempt of 
unjust or dishonest helps. iiL 60: — is 
honourable, why. iii. 79 : — is a sign of 
povrer.iiLeO : — iBglmy, but well ground- 
ed. iv. sa. 
Maonet— mR^elic virtue n thing alto- 
gether unknown. L 430: — whenever 
known, will be found to be a motion of a 
body. ibid. 

called Lapii Serculeai, why. i. S26: — its 
properties of attraction arise from some 
internal principle of motion peculiar to 
itself, ihid. :— in visible, and of the small- 
est particles, i. 527 :— the possible cause, 
reciprocal motion in a straight or in an 
elliptical line. i. 5SH. 
its projierty of polarity, i, 528. vii 57: 
■ — possible cause of, that the reciprocal 
motion of its parts has been in a line pa- 
rallel to the axis of the earth ever sioeo 
the generation of the stone, ibid.:— get« 
thereby a habit of being moved in a line 
perpendicular to the line of its reciprocal 

differs from iron no otherwise than as 
ore from metal L 528. viL 57. 
if rubbed against iron from pole la pole, 
the like poles of each will avoid each 
other, i. 529 :— possible cause of. i.529-30. 
its virtue, how propagated through bo- 
dies of any degree of hardness, i. 530. 
if broken, both parts retain their virtue, 
vii. 49 :— the axis of ila motion is parallel 
to the axis of the ecliptic, vii. 57 :— the 
axis of the tike motion in the earth, ibid. : 
— the opinion of Dr. Gilbert, that the 
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earth is » grMt mtguet. i\nA.; — derirM 
iunrtue, whence. tU.SS, 136: — seme of 
iU properliM. ilnd., lS2;~UD|MirU Its 
rirtoe to iron, how. rii. 157:— ine isrin- 
tion of, proceedelh from what accidents, 
vii. 15B:— oUiid a Irrdia, why. vil 169. 

HAOiftricENtiE — of bouses, appuvl, is ho- 
nourable, wh J. IT. 39. 

Magniftino — theronn of speech whcrebj 
men signilV the power and greatness of 
anything, lil, 51. 

iU Bulgoct, power, iii. 349i— its effect, 
felicity, ibid. 

is signiHed bj words and actions, how, 
iu.349. 

MAONtTirDe — the extension of body. L1D5: 
— by sorae called real space, ibid. 
magnitude not dependent upon our c(^- 
tation. i. 1 05 :— the cause, not the cfiect 
of our imagination, ibid.;— an aeddenl 
of body, not of niind. ibid. :— the magni- 
tude of the same body, always the same. 

is true extcnaion. i. IDS: — is taken b; 
philoaoph era for absolute ei 
the ma^ilude for which ^ 
thing the name of bodv, 
generated nor destroyed, i. lie. 
notion and magnitude, the most conun on 
Bccideuta of all body. i. 203: — arc com- 

moD boLb to sight and loucb. i. 4M. 
if as much could be doue by the hands as 
by the understanding, from any giren 
magnitude a part might be laken less 
than any that can be assigned. L 446. 
that which haa magnicnde ia called by 
all the learned a bod!/. "■ 3S3. 

bLaHOHET — pretended to have conferenc 
with the Iloly Ghost, iii 103. 
whether a Mahomedan subject of a Chrii 
tian commonwealLh, is bound on paia i 
death to refuse to be present at divin 
service to a Christian Church, iii 494. 

MiJEBTV— cn'mina Lent majaialit, how ni 
deratood by the Latins, iii. S94: — iii 
turuUy cleave to oertuin 



f(aropio/jdc— by the Grwjks used to sig- 
nify their opinion of a man's felicity, iii. 
61 : — no name for it in our tongue, ibid, 
signifies a public proclaiming M a man's 
happiness, li. ill. 

Malachi — the prophet, iii. 373. 

Malk — amongst children, the males suc- 
ceed to moiuirchy before the females 
being for the moat part titter for the od. 
ministration of great affairs, ii. 124. 

Mamce— like manufactures, increases by 

being vendible, iii. 338:— is the 

with defect of reason, ii. pref.:- 
degree of rage, iv. 58. 



HaLVM — the distJncdoD of laaluai culpa 
. what snd whence, iv. 110. 

Mah— all men bate one kind of souL i Be 
—and the same faeulties of mind. ibid. : — 
the difference between them, caasod by 
philosophy, ibid. 

the appetites sod paiaions of men suoh, 
that without coercive power they will 
always war on each other, i. 74. 
bow imitated by art in creating the great 
letiatbah. iii. introd. : — is both the 
matter, and the artlGcer, thereof, ibid, 
the characters of his heart are blotted 
with dissembling, lying &c. iii introd.: 
—legible only to the searcher of hearts, 
ibid.: — ^hia designs discovered by Ms ac- 



jons, s 



, ibid.:- 






■r than lo learn any st 



kind, harder 
ibid. 

man messiires, not only other men, but 
all other things, by himself, iii. 4;— 
thinks everything grows weary of mo- 
tion, why. iliid. : — the motions made in 
him when he sees, dreams &C., do not 
csaso on the removal of the movent, ib. 
prudence does not distinguish man from 

his mind has no other motion than sense, 
and thoughts, and trains of thougbls. 
iii. 16: — the facnltieE proper to man only, 

proceed from the invention of words and 
speech, ibid.: — so improved by the help 
of speech, as to distingniab him ftota 
all other living creatures, ibid. v. 186-7. 
for his rebellion, stricken by the hand 
of God with an obUvion ot his former 
language, iii. 19. 

eicela all other animals in this, that he 
in(|iiirea after the consequences or effects 
of things, iii 53, 13: — and in reducing 
hy words such consequences to general 
rules, called tiarcmt. iii. 33 : — can rea- 
son in all things that con be added or 
subtracled. ibid. 

no animal but man subject to absnrdi^. 
iii. 33. 



life specially according to good or gtU 
fortune, and the errors of one another, 
iii 36 : — know not what sdence is. ibid. : 
^thcy that have not made a be^oiiing 
in science, are like children, wherein, ib. 
the constitution of his body, is continual 
mutation, iii. 40. 
'i distinguished from other iinin) a1n W 



ciinosity at 



I 



in ted idiots . 
hii trne value, tbnt at which he 
teemed by others, iii. 76. 
the Toluntary hcIiods and incUnnti 
nil men, tend not to the procuring only, 
but also to tlio Essurine; of h contented 
life. iii. 85: — a general inclination of all 
mankinii is a perpetual and rustless ' 
mre of power BfEer poner, that cei 
only in de&th. iii. 85-6. ii. 160 :— 
eaaae of which, that he cannot ass 
the power aud means ha haa of living 
well, without the acquiaitioii of more, iii 

as. 

men contend with tie living, not witt 
file dead. iii. 86: — ascribe to these mDri 
than dtie, that the^ may obscure thi 
glory of the living, ibid. 712. 
peculiar to bia nature to inquire iulo the 






r leas, iii 94 :- 



particularly of bis own good and evil 
fortune, ibid. ; — to think, on eight of 
anything that had a beginning, that it 
hod a cause that detcrmmod its begin- 
ning, ibid. 

observes how ooe event produocd ano- 
ther, iii. 94:^BuppoaeE causes of things, 
-when he cannot assure himself of the 

tnie oDea. ibid. 

■11 men, those espeeially thnt are o> 

provident, in a stale like to that of I'l 

roetieuB. iii. 95. 

from like thinpi past expect the li 

things to come. iii. B7;— without seeing 

between tie anteci-dent and subsequ 

event anr connexion at all. ibid. 

the Bee& of religion never to he aho- 

. liahed out of bis nature, iii 105. 
how far by nature equal iii 110, UO. 

I B. ir. 8l! — ono man of stronger body 
and quicker mind than another, iii. 1 1 " 
— but can claim no beneiit therefrom, 
which another may not pretend, ibid. : 
is more equal in the faculties of the mind, 
Uban in strength of hodj. ibid. ;— thi 
f rendered incredible, by what 



equality r 

irid. 



1 think they have 
thin the vulgar, iii 110: — ms imiun 
acknowledge others to be more eloqu 
or learned, but none so wise as himself. 
SL 111. ii pref.: — seea his own wit a 
hand, other men's at a distance, ibid. 
from desiring the same thing;, men be 
oome enemies, iii 111: — in the nay ti 
it, will endeavour to destroy or sul)du< 
each other, iii 1 11 : — when left alone ti 
his own single power, may espect to b^ 
invaded by others, ibid. -. — from diflideuce 
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of others, may reasonably secure him- 
self from invasion by anticipation, ibid.: 
— pursues conquest further than bis own 
security requires, iii llSi — cannot sub- 
sist by standing on aelf-defence alone. 

looks to be valued by others at the same 
rate at which he values himself, iii. 112. 
three principal causes of qoarrel amonj;^! 

156-7.iv. 82. 

without a common power, men are in 
the condition of war of every man against 
every man. iii. 113. ii. pref ii 64. iv. Si; 
— in it, bis life solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short, ibid, ii 12, 127. 
taking a journey, rides armed, when he 
sleepa looks his doors, and in bis bouse 
his chests, iii 114. ii. pref. ii S, n. 
tlie possibility of coming out of his na- 
tural oonditiun, consists partly in his 
passions, partly in his reason, ill. 116. 
in the condition of nature, is govomed 
only by his own reason, iii. 117: — has a 
right lo everything, ibid. 298, 346. ii 
9, U. iv. 84: — to one another's body, 
ibid. ibid. ibid. ibid.;^haa no security of 
living out the time oUolled him by na- 

men, so long as they retain the right to 
[ill thingis, are in Ine coDdition of war. 

iii ll8:^D0l bound (o lay down tho 
right to all things, unless Others do the 

of man's estate atter death, no natural 
knowledge, iii. 135. 

men, in their aptness for society, like 
stones brought together for building, iii. 
139. ii. 36: — men that for tho asperity 
of their natrire and harshness of dispo- 
sition cannot be corrected, lo be cast out 
of society HS cumbersome thereto, ib.ib. 
the inequality of men that now is, intro- 
duced by the civil laws. iii. 140. ii. 7, 38 : 
— that men are made by nalure, somo to 
command, some to serve, against both 
reason and experience, ibid. ibid, 
men that think themselves equal, Ihongli 
unequal, will not enter upon conditions 
of peace but upon equal lerms. iii 141. 
ii. 39. 

most men too busy in getting food, and 
the rest too negligent to understand the 
laws of nature, iii. 144. 
men differ not only as to what is plea- 
sant or unpleasant lo the senses, hut as 
to what is conformable or not conforma- 
ble lo reason, iii. 146. 
where no common power, every man 
will, and lawfuliy may, notwithstanding 
the laws of nature, rely on his own 



itreneth and nrt for caution jgiinstothor 
men. lii. 154. U. ded. ii. G3-4. it. II7-1S, 
men cannot live sociably like bees nnd 
■nta, why. iii. 156-7. ii. 66-7. it. 120. 
hia Joy coosisla in oomporing himself 
with other men. iii. 158. iL 66:— can 
rellKh nothing but nbatis emineDt.ibid. 
ii. 67 ; — is most troublesome wben most 
at ease, vhy, iii. 157. ii. 67: — hii Rgroe- 
t by Goteauit ooly, and artificial. 



ibid. ibid. 

the reaJ oDitf of all m 



Le person, 



the oondilion of men so remissly gn- 
Tetned, that thvy dare tnke up arms la 
defend an opinion, is not pmce but war. 
iiL 104-5; — live in the precincts of bat- 
tle continually. iiL I6S. 
mi'n naturally Bet^reat value upon them- 
■vives, and Very littla upon others. iiL 
167. 

the state of man can never be nithont 
Home incommodity or other. iiL 170,195. 
iL pref. iL 81, d. vL 21 1 — the greatest it 
any form of government not comparabit 
with those of tbe condition of mosterleitB 
men. iii. 170, 195. 

men by nature provided of notable mul- 



but are destitute of prospuotlve glasses 
to see alitr otf the miseries that hang 
T tbem, and cannot without such pay- 
potent than 

every man by nature seeks his own gocd. 
iiL 176. a B, 12. 

the difierence in strength or prudeni 
between man and woman, not so grest 
as that a right can be determined with- 
out war. iii. 167. ii. 116. 
of a number of men too weak to defend 



poor men have not the leisure, d 
of leisure the curiosity, to tind i 
rules of making and maintiunin 



i the 



monwealths. 
all men by nature equally free. iiL 2 
men, where they cannot themselves par- 
ticipate in the government, inclined to 
monarchical ratherchan popi ' 



L 216:— this e 



idem 






; of private estates, ibid, 
where no protection can be had fromtht 
law, maj; protect himself by bis owr 
power, iu. 979 ;— io instituting soverei^ 
power, cnnoot be supposed to give u[ 
tho right of protecting hia own body, io 




1 the fiction of that 



will be performed, wben. ibid, 
weak men look not so much to the way 
they go in, as upon the liicht that other 
men carry before them. iii. 293, 653. vL 



iiL 307. 

the ibult of the dissolution of common- 
wealths, lies in men, not as Uiey are the 
matla; but as they ore the noAeri. iii. 
30B;— men become weary of jostling 
and hewing one another, and de^re 
heartily to conform themselves into one 
firm and lusting edifice, ibid. : — want the 
art of making fit laws to square that 

by the constitution of bis nature, is snb- 
ject to desire novelty, iii. 314:— 4oTes 
the first beginnings, but is grieved witb 
the continuance of disorder, ibid.: — men 
fonij of novelty are like bat bloods that, 
having gotten the itch, tear themselves 
rrith uieir niuls till they oan eudtire tile 
smart no longer, ibid. 
a man with another man growing ont of 
his side, resembles the disease of mixed 
monarchy in tho commonwealth. iiL 319. 
potent men digest nothing . that sets up 
a power tu hridle their afiuctions. iiL 335 : 
—learned men, nothing that discovers 
their errors, ibid. 

of things held in propriety, the moat 
dear to men are life and hmb. iii. 329; 
— next, the objects of conjugal auction. 
iiL 330 ;— neit, riches, ibid, 
the greatest part of mankind either in- 
tent on their trade or labonr, or on thdr 
sensual pleasures. iiL 331. 
men must cither tight, or bire others to 
fight for them. iiL 333. 
tbe greatest and most activepart of man- 
kind never hitherto weU contented widi 
the present, iii. 342. 

do what he wilt, must ever remain aub< 
ject to the divine power. iiL 344. 
tbe question, uAy evil suiti ojixn prouKr 
and good men either adtjergity, much dis- 
puted hy the ancients, iii. 346. ii. 207:— 
bos shaken tbe faith of pbilosophers and 
saints concerning divine pro vidence.ib.ib. 
every action of inan, is tbe beginning of 



B chain of conseqiiennes Inngor thnn any 
mitn can see the end of. iii. 51), 536. 
oat of pride, takes hU own dreams for 
testimonies of God's spirit, iii. 379; — or 
out of ambilioD, pretends to them con- 
trarr to his consoience. ibid. 
mankiDd is God'a nation in proprietj. 

. men are disposed bj God to tbe virtnea 
moral and intellectual by several occa- 
mons natural and ordinary, iii. 420. 
rare works produced by the art of man, 
why not counted fbr miractca. iii. 129. 
to deceive a man no miracle, but a very 
easv malter. iii.434: — Ihe iterance and 
aptitude to error of all 
innumerable and easy 
cmved. ibid, 
that man ia immortttl otherwise than by 
the resurrection, is a doctrine not appn- 
rent in Scripture, iii. 4*3 :— is immortal 
not by bis own essence and nature, hut 
by the will of God. iii. 443:— fell from 
a condition immortal by thesiu of Adam. 
iii. 451. 

men's actions governed by Ihe opinions 
they have of tbe good and evil to re- 
dound from Chose actions to themselves. 






IB to acknowledge hisdar^i 



; from the n 






hannomt 
butbyrt 

that be&ll him in Ihe way. iii. . 
was made by God of the dust of (he 
earth, and he breathed lu his face the 
breathof life. iii. el5. 
such men as studynothing but their food 
knd ease, are content to believe any ab- 
sur^tj rather than be at the trouble to 
eiammcfit iiL 658. 

men in ancient times lived on acorns and 
drank water, iii. 665. L 1 :— till the erec- 
tion of great commonwealths, has no 
leisure from procmitig-the necessities of 
life, and defilading memselves against 
theoi neighbours, ill. 665-6. 
how ■ man ignorant of tbe ceremonies of 
ooart, coming into the presence of a 
greater person than he is used to speak 
to, falls &am one disorder Into another 
and discovers his astonishment aod rus- 
lidty. iii 678. 

men judge the eoodncss and wickedness 
of aotioDS, bow their own and others, 
And of tbe commonwealth itself, by their 
own pas^ons. iii. BS\ : — call good and evil 
that which is so in their own eyes, with- 
ont regard to the public law. ibid. 
tbe b^t men naturally least suspicious 




the ailment of the impossibilify of any 
one man being sufficiently disposed to 
all sorts of civil duty, iii 701:— by the 
contrariety of his opinions and manners 
is rendered incapable of maintaining a 
constant civil amity with his fellows. liL 

7oa. 

man is Co man either a god or a wolf. ii. 
dedic. 1 — behold each other's actions as 
in a mirror, wherein left is made right 
and right lefL ibid.: — his dntiea contain 
the elements of the law of nature and 
nations, the origin of justice, and the 
essence of Christianity. iL pref.; — with- 

stant fear of his fellow, ibid, 
that all men are wicked, clearly declared 
by the Scriptures, ii pref :— that they 
are so by nature, not to be granted with- 
out impiety, ibid. ;— are by nature, merely 
sensible creatures, ibid.; — have it from 
nature, to do what is most pleasing, and 
what necessary for their conservation, 
ibid.: — not therefore to be accounted 
wicked, ibid. 

were tbe wicked less numerous than thn 
righteous, still as they cannot he distin- 
guished, men must by nature fear and 
invade each other. iL pref. 
a wicked man the same thing with a 
chilli grown strong, il. pref. 









I of 



reason from nature, ii. pref. 

tbe faculties of his nature reduced to 

four kinds, afrenjifA, expeneace, rcaion, 

by all that have written upon cDnnnim- 
iceallh, it is taken for granted that a man 
is bom JU for lociely. u. 2 :— man is by 
nature an enemy to solitude, il. 2, n. : — 
has need of his fellow man to help bim 
"" live well. ibid. ; — has naturally a dc- 



all I 






ii 3. 



called by the Greeks Zvar Tropin 
igether, 



t because it could 
t by nature he otherwise, but by acci- 
dent, ii. 3 ;^-do not naturally love one 
another, ibid.:— seeks society not for ita 
own sake, but for honour or profits ibid, r 
. — what men do when they meet togatber 
in society, ii. 3-4 : — is pleased with the 
comparison of another man's defects and 
infirmities, ii. 4 : — delights in his own 
vain-glory, ibid, i — to wound the absent, 
ibid.: — bis reason not ill, that was wont 
to go out last. ibid. 
all voluntary society of men, arises either 



from mutual porerty or from vtiiD-gXary. 

ii. 5. 

the fmnie of mHn fngtlG, and hifi facultiea 

perishable, it 6; — easv for the weakest 

to kill the strongest, ibid. 

the will of one tuan to hurt, arises 

vun-glorv, and a false esteem of his own 

strength. iL T, 11 :— of another from the 

Decesdt)' of self-doronco. ibid. 

bis pronenesB to exhibit scorn or 

tempL IL S : — his will to hurt from ap- 

petiu Co the suns thing, itnd. 

■oeka posd and shuns nil, by an ids 

of nature. U. S, IS ; — aboTO all, death. 

eiery man is judge of what cooduces to 

his own (^onservalian. ii. 9. 

has no benelit from iho right of all 

alLii. 11;— to hold that this state is best, 

ia a contradiction. H. IS. 

no wan esteems n war of all neainst nil 

to be good for him. ibid. : — is driven by 

fear to desire to quit the stale of notun 

and get allies, ibid. 

conderona in others wbat he approves i 

himself, ii. 1 5 1 — publicly commonda wb) 

ho privately condemns, ibid. 

every man presumed to seek his ow 

good natnraUy, what is jnat only for 

peace and accidentally, ii. 42. 

IS rendered onapt by the desire of pi 

Bsnt prolit to obaorce the laws of natii 

iL 45 : — pniaes at one time what he dis- 
praiaea at another, ii. 47 : — is in a stale 
of war so long aa he metes good and atil 
by divers measures, ii. 47-8, 
prefers, by an irrational appetite, the 
present good to the future, ii. 48. 
retains the right to all things, the right 
of war and of self-defence, so long as he 
bas no caution of invasion from others, 
ii. 63-4;— without aeourity had, no nr 
supposed to have submitted himself 
government, ortohavegivenup his right 
to all things. iL 74-5. 
his tongue, a Crumpet of war and scdi- 



diacord and war spring not from false 
principles, but from the disposition of 
men, desiring Co appear wise to others 
aa they think theinselvea. ii. 79, a.: — if 
men could govora themselves, that is. 



live according to the lawsof URtuTe. con* 
monwealth would be unDecessary.ii.SI.li. 
he that can dispose of the peraoa of % 
man, can dispose of all that person could 
dispose of. iL 111. iv. 151. 
in the state of nature, every man is an 
enemy to that man whom he neither 
obeys nor commands. iL 116. I 

amongst men no less than amongst other 



in than by a knowledge of 



his mind ntHicCcd by nothing so much as 
poverty, ii. IS9 : — considers himself in- 
jured in being forced to employ the least 
part of hb goods for the public good. iL 
170-71. 

Chey are good men thnt observe theda- 
crees, laws, and rights of their &thers. 
ii. 17.^. 

men are governed in thi 
bynatureln 

the laws. ii. ITS : — they that sin ihroogll 
infirmity, may be good men even whrai 
they sin, those whose minds are against 
the law are wicked men even when they 
sin not. iL 197. 

had a right by nature of mling over all 
as old as nature itscl£ iL 206. 
his obligation of obedience to God, lies 
in his weakness. iL 209 ; — from fear or 
consciousness of his weakness, ibid.: — 
haSiflrom soma ofhis own weakness utd 
from admiration of natural events, that 
he believes in and fears God. iL 227:— 
but cannot, for want of right reason, 
rightly warship him. ibid, 
unmarried men, have less coherence with 
mvil society, ii. 318. 

their nature, disputing about what can< 
cerna their power, profit, or pre-eminence 
of wit, to slander and curse each other. 
iL3l8. 

as often as reason is against a man, so 
often will a man be against reason, ir, 

his nature, is what. iv. 2; — hia natural 
powers contained under the definition of 
man, oxinal and n^imal. ibid. : — his Gt- 
cultiea twofold, of brnfy and mind, ibid.: 

his powers of body, nulritine, mnliee, 






e. ibid. 



first be^ns to rank himself above brute* 
by the invention of mart*, iv. SO: — by 
the help of words exceeds brute beasts 



■ appetite erowi>th 

ore power, nches &c. iv. 33: — of those 
that have mtainpd the highest degreti of 
honour and riches, some have sHecEed 
mastery in some art, iv, 33: — complnii 
jUBtlf of H jp'eat grief, Ihal Iheg know im 
rhat to do. ibid. 

men think unirorlhy nl! those wliom they 
hate, not only of good fortune, hut also 
of their oirn virtuea. iv. *5 
if the minds of all men were of white 
paper, they would he all equBlIv disposed 
'0 ncknowledge what is bf right method 






indalire 



i,iv.57. 



his Hfi^tiDns Gadmard, how they dilfBr 
from hia ordinary passions, iv. 6B. 
is DO less of his nature, tlian pas- 



iv, 87, i 



16!- 






men. iv. 87. 

every man's passion weij^hs heavy in Ilia 

own scale, and not in tho scalo uf hit 

n^hbour. iv. 107. 

God his e;iven reason to men to be d 

light to them. iv. llfl:— ni<l require d 

— ■.. __. It thereofat thedey ol'jmlg- 






tibid. 



without 



t maintain 
n animals called pnlitii 
oompulsion. iv. ISO. ii. 66-7. 
men in tumult may agree in one mischief, 
but are in the Whole in a etUe of hos- 
tility. Dot of peace, iv. 126. 
the passions of many men assembled are 
more violent than thoBe of one man. iv. 
166. iii. S48. 

the mighty men of the world in 8orip- 
ture cnUed hunleri of men. iv. 19ii-6. 
in dispute, where their learning or power 
is debated, think not of the laws, but 
cry out cTHelfige. iv. 407. 
the character and temper of those thnt 
dwell in populous cities, iv. 141: — of 
mral people, ibid. 

no time since the creation in which man' 
kind WH9 totally ivilhont society, v. 193. 
the advantages in ivhich he excels other 
animals, consist especially in two things, 
the use of speech, and the use of his 
hands. T. 1S6-7: — is eiceeded by oilier 
beasts in the Gve senses, v, 186:— is, by 
mistaking; the use of words, as much re- 
duced helow bnite heaats, ss error is 
more vile than ignorance, ihid.: — bis 
dominion over beasts, aoneists in what. 
V. 187. 

TTDuM from his very birth have all the 
world, if he could, to fear and obey him. 
rii.73:— many onte engaged in themain- 
leaance of an error, will join together for 
saving their authority to deorj' the truth. 
itnd. : — that is in every man intolerable, 

VOL. XI. 



which he cannot tolerate In another, vii. 
213. 

Makes — appeared about thirty years afler 
the reigii of Constandne. iv. 399: — his 
heresy condemned by what words in the 
Nicene creeil. ibid. vi. 103: — but seems 
lo remain adil in the doctrine of tho 
Church of Rome, wherein, ibid. 

MiNNEBB — those ^oatilies of mankind, 
that concern their living together in 
peace and unity, iii. 85. 
It is the justice of manners, that nukes 
justice be called virtue, or injusiiov a 

of 



supreme judJcMun 
manners, and civil aovereignty, ihi 
thing, iii 3S8-9: — nothing makes 
ners righteous or unnghiei 
formity lo the low of the a 



but CI 



SSB. 



the law of. millioiil civil government, is 
the law of naluce. iii. flGB:— >a it, is the 
law civil, ihid. 

modesty. equity, good faith &c., are good 
mannera, why. ii. 48. 
[AnsLlirQaTER — in self-defence, rightly 
done. ii. 8B: — in aquestion of manslaugh- 
ter, the Questton wAot is a nan shall be 
decided by the commonwealth, ii. S69: 
—is what, vL B5. 

Makuhisbioic — is what, ii, 113. 

MABcCLUNtis— Ammianus. iii. S30, SSH. 

Ma Rica — n bat he makes a crime, by Sylla 
made meritorious, iii. SB2: — their wars, 
what ocoasioned by. iii. 310i — under him, 
the people usurped upon the senate. vL 
151. 

Mark — the passage of Gt Mark, Christ 
could do no miracles in his own country, 
explained, iii 431-3. 
Iauks — see Mosi.ments. 

MiHaDiH — Counts that governed the 
ircheB.iii.B3: — the tide came into the 
ipire about the time of Consinntine 
I Great, ibid, i — from the German mi- 
ia. ibid. 

MAHSGnj.Ea — a Greek colony, vi. 81. 
Moor— battle of. vi. 324. 

Martin— Bt , his life by Sulpidus. iv. 327. 

Marttb — some have received a calling to 
profess the kingdom of Christ openly, 
others not. iii. 191-. — the former only, 
true msrt^ iii. 49^, 496. 
a mart^^ is a witness of the resurrection 
of Jesus the Messiah, iii. 495._ 328:— 
must have been one of his original dis- 
ciples, ibid. : — olhecs were but martyrs of 
his martyrs, ibid. 






uin doclrioe believed o) 
r the authority of a privat 
ea the authority of the oivi 



Btstc, is neither tuBityr, nor martyr of k 
nwrljr. iJL 485. 

Jttiit ii Chriil, iho only article to die 
for which descrvei tho name of martyr. 

not the dcBth, but his tcscimany laakei 
the mutyr. iii.496. 
the name ugnifies wbaL iii. 496. 
he that ii not sent to preach tho funda- 
mental article, is not obliged to suSer 
marlyrdoni.iii.496i — they only martyrs 
that were sent to convert the intidels. ib. 
he that is not glad of the occasion of 
martyrdom, has not tho faith he pro- 
fes9«s.iii 601-3. 

the power of declaring who are martyrs, 
bow it aervei the power of the pope. iii. 
692. 

martyrdom, the proper refuge of Chris- 
tiana commanded by their sovereigns to 
do contrary to the will of God. ii. 3 IS. 

Uasi — revived and put in execution the 
slatute of Henry vui against heresy, iv. 
405:— debate as to proceeding against 
her sister Eliuibeth. ibid. 

MAM^lhe feea of privolo maasea, their in- 
fluence on the religion of the Roman 
Church, iii 109; — masses, the money of 
the Roman clergy, iii. 693. 

Master — and servant, are introduced by 
consent of men, not by difference of wii. 
iii. HO-l.ii. 38. iv. I(J3. 
no man can obey two masters, iii. 186, 
671. ii. 78, 115. iv. U9:— declared by 
Christ to he impossible. iiL 563. 
the dominion of master over servant, is 
debited: iiL 189. iL 111. iv. 149i— is HC- 

auired how. ibid. ii. 1 10. iv. 149. 
iG master of the servant is master of all 
that he hath. iiL 190. ii. 111. iv. 151:— 
of the master is master of tho servant. 
ii. 112, 113. iv. 151. 

in any science, may abandon his scholar, 
but cannot accuse him of injnslice, be- 
cause not bound to obey him. iii. SOS. 
the reverence of disciples for their lirat 
masters in all manner of doctrine, is 
Eienerally not small, iii. 517. 
he more a mister, whom we believe we 
mast obey fur fear of damnation, tban 
he whom we obey for fear of temporal 
death, il 78. 

may alienate or bequeath his servant, ii 
111. iv, 161: — cannot be infiirtau to him. 

ii. Hi. 

the absolute power of master over ser- 
Tftnt in civil government, is a remnant of 
the right of nature, not constituted but 
passed over by the civil law. ii. III 



is bound in eqaity to protect the servant. 

ii 113. 

acquisition of servants becomes a Idng- 

dom despotical, when. iv. 1.^0. 

no covenant ia understood between the 

master and servant, where the kller a 

kepi in bonds, ir. ISO. 

MATBEM«Ttc» — the tme mother of Ihe 
arts, iii, 76 ■, — ^nticeed from reason, iv. 
ep. ded. : — are free from dispute, why. 
ibid.:— the cause of all the excellencies 
whereby we difler from the savages of 
America, iv. 73 : — in them no controversy 
ever heard of. ilnd.:^ — their method of 
proceeding, ibid. 

Mathimont— incantations practised by the 
Romish priest in the ceremony of mar- 
riage, iii 613. 

made a sin. iii 681 : — that the worlc of 
marriage is repugnant to chastity, or a 
moral vice, is vain philosophy, ibid.:— if 
marriage be unclean, other necessary 
and doOy works of men still more so. iii. 
681-2; — the true ground of the prohibi- 
^on of marriage to the pricsts.iii. 68 3,693. 
is made a sacrament, why. iiL 693: — 
whether a sacrament or not, its legiti- 
macy depends on the civil Iaws.ii88, n.: 
—is dissoluble or indissoluble, according 
to the civil Liws. ibid, 
is a coDtnct between msn and vodud 
according to the ciril law. ii. 1 18. 
the heathen copulations according to 
their laws, were lawful matrimony, iL 191. 
questions about the power to judge of 
lawful matrimony, ore qucstiona about 
human sovereignty, ii. 318. 
marriages withm certun degrees of affi- 
nity, are to be forbidden, why. ir. 215. 

Matter— -what things are universal to all 
matter, i 69 ;— cannot be made or de- 
stroyed, encreased or diminished, or 
moved out of its place, i. 76: — matter in 
general, into what parts to he divided. 
ibid. 

body, in respect of its Ibrm, ia called the 
matter. L 1 1 7 :— nialter and bodg. iv. 309, 
ali generation or mntatioa of body. 



the: 



leof n 



n-stiUn 



IIB. 



materia prima, is a, mere name. L 1 18. iii 
415; — but not of vain use. ibid.: — aigni- 
Bes the conccpdon of body without oUier 
form or accident than extension, and 
aptness to receive accidents, ibid. : — or 
body in general, ibid, 
has in it some pimjales hard, others 
ethereal or watery, i. 456. 
Matthew — the sum of his Gospel, what, 
iii. 591. ii 308. 



' the Church of JerusiJem. iil- 535-6,537. 
, ii. aai. 
Mat-polc — our dancing about, whanco. 



m Mm 
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Mean — and eitrcme 
MeistniE — the dafin 
Mbde — K worthy divine, his opinion of 

'anoniaci and nuufoien. iv, 327. 
IDEA — her ootmsel to the daughters of 

Feliaa for making of him a new man, iii. 

327. ii. 164. iy. ai2; — her wjing, video 

mtUara pnAajue &0. iy. 369. 
Meditehbanbak— has (ides, proportion- 
able to (he quantity of yyater. yii. H. 
Mbdium — the difference of, the cause of 

refraction, i 374: — the iinmer, and the 

(Aiobr medium, what. i. 37S, HOa. 

Aomo/iTianu and AeteTDjKiwoiu, what, L37G. 
Itcyakiviiv — signiKea, a public declaralioa 

afpraaU power, or mamifying. ii 3 1 1 . 
Mei.anchoi.1— the madaeas of causeless 

fears arising Erom dejection, iii, 63 : — 

apparent in what manners, ibid. 
MEtsNCTBON— his opinion of Sehoot-theo- 

logy. yi, 64. 
MEMoaY— sense and memory of things are 

to all living ' " 



marks, i. 13 : — nsinea useful 

though alone in the norlil, aa a help to 

to perceiye that one has p^^rceivcd, 
remember. L 3S9. 

J without oi„ .'__ . 

is made in thei 

■ X 393. 

K--* in memory, the phantasms arc as if worn 
ODt with time. L 396. iii. 6: — resembles 
looking upon things at a great dialance. 
i. 398-9. iy. 13, iii. 5. 
Ukeg notice of rough and smooth, as 
well as toncb. i. 508. 
without memory, no sense of time. L 508. 
signifies the decay of sense, iii. 6. 
knowledge is memory, ii. 304. 
the mother of the Mmei. iv. 449:— the 
world as in a looking-glass, ibid. 
Hebchakt — few merchants that with their 
own merchandize can freight a ship, iii, 
S18: — inoorpcrato thcmsSvos to make 
th^ guns too greater, ibid. 
merchanlJi mortal enemies ta taxes, 
320 : — their only glory lo grow exec 
aively rioh hy the wisdom of buying and 
selling, ibid. ;^8et the poor un work, 
from what modyes. vi. 331 :-^are the first 
cnconregers of rebellion, ibid. 
Uescdht — in nothing so celebrated as in 
liis frauds and thefts, iil 81 : — his praise 
in thehjmn of Ilomer. ibid, : — the cause 



of subtlety and craft attributed to him. 
iii. 100, 

Menn— difiers from worthiness, how, iii. 
B4 :— presupposeth a right, and that the 
thing is due by promiaa ibid, 
he that porforms first in contract, is said 
to mcriL iii. 123:— hath performance as 
due, ibid. 

two sorts of merit, iii. 123:— their dif- 
ference, ibid. : — mcritum congrui and can- 
digtd. iii. 134, iv. 3S0. 
is not due b^ justice, but rewarded by 
grace only. iii. 137. 

MersennB — i. epis. ded. ; — bia Cpgiiaia 
Pkynmi-MalkEmatica. vii. 175, 334, 341-3 : 
— maintains against Clarius, that the 
proportion of inequality is quantity, of 
equality is not qnantily. yii. £35, 244. 

Mebde— the priests of. ti. 2BI. 

Messiah — Christ acknowledged by bis 
disciples for the Messiah, iii. 363: — his 
death, why a sufficient price for the aina 
of all mankind, iii. 476:— he was the 
Messiah, iii.478;— thatis, the King pro- 
raised by the prophets, iii. 479. 

Metaphor — professes the transferring of 
nea from one thing to another, i. 62- 
iii. 29. iv. 23. 



any 

^eroiu, u profcMing their inconstancy, 
ibid.: — the use of, one cause of absurdity 
in ratiocination, iii, 34: — are like igna 
fattii, iii. 37 : — their end, contention, se- 
dition, or contempt, ibid.: — in demon- 
stration and all rigorous search of truth, 
ore utterly eichided. iii. 59: — openly 
profess deceit ibid. 

of all metaphors there is some real ground 
that may be expressed in proper words, 
iii. 448. 

METiPBVSics^helieved hy some to be 
some egregious leoming. i. 19; — make 
men think they understand not, when 
they do. ibid. 

the errors of writers of metaphysics pro- 
ceed from considering that accidents may 
exist without body. i. 34. 
insignificant speech used hy writers of 
metaphysics almost as freqiicotly as 
speech si^niGcstive. i. 30, 
metaphysical subtleties lead men out of 
the way like an ignitfahaa. i. 109. 
the writers of, how many canaes they 
reckon, i. 131. 

of .\ristotle.iii. 669,671 :— sipify books 
placed afler his natural j>hilo8ophy, 
repErnnliira/ philosophy. -' ""' 
repugnant to natural rea 

Method — of study, the way to philosophy. 




VA! J 

>phy. ■ 



definidoD of method, i. 66: — analjtiud 
Bnd flvnthedcBl, whst. iifli ; — to proce<?d 
from bnowD to nnknawn, coinman to all 
aorts of method, ibid, i—snulj'tical and 
Bvatbetiol, to be used according lo whot. 
ibid. :-— for the discovery of principles, 
the aniUytical. ibid. 

of ihe method of invention. I 68-79 :— 
method of eaqmrj comporilive^ whaLL71. 
the method of philosophy to anch osaovk 
science simply, pnrtly snaljtical, partly 
syntbettcal. i. 74 ' 



method of searcbiog for the cause of any 
elfecl, i. 77 :— in the method of intention, 
the use of words is what. i. 79: — the 
loethod oF demonslmtion, synlheticaL i 
80:— method of demonstration to be ob- 
aerved in all aortB of philosophy, what. i. 
87:— why. i. 87-8. 

of the tnie method in philosophy, nt 
other eiomplc to be given than the trea- 



! law of, proved 



Metiub Suffetiiis— his punishment by 

Tullus Uosttlius. ii. UG. 
Metonthe — a common thing in Scriptui 

Hevth ajid Tuuh — none, in the natui 
nondition of mankind, iii. 115; — the rules 
of, are the civil laws. iii. 165 ;— proceeds 
trom etmtejil. ii. ded. : — the 1&< 
from Scripture, ii. 
multitude, ii. 73. 

Mbibohidb— aoderstaDds not what prO' 
portion is. vii. 382. 

MicAB — the prophet, iii. 373. 

MiCAiAH — out of 100 prophets, the only 
true one. iiL 362, 385, 424, 425. 

MicHAEi.^ — the angel, means Chritt, 
an angel, but as a prince, iii 392. 

MicnoscoPE— of what power at the present 
day. i. 446 ;— how far capable of augmen. 
tation. ibid. 

MlliUlA — the command of, belongs to the 
sovereign, iii. 166, 167, 639;— without it, 
the power of judicature is in vain, iii, 
167 ;— without the power of levying tno- 
noy, the miiitia is in vain. ihid. ; — the 
right to the militia and judicature, power 
as absolute as man can transfer to man 
iii. IBS. vi. 290. 

anciently reckoned an art under the no 
tion of laiing pre;/, ii, 177: — is like a dit 
whereby mimy lose oatatea, but fewgoii 
them.il. 177. 

Milton — bis book in answer (o that of 
Salmnaius against the murder of the 
king.vi. 368:— an Independent, ibid. 



MwD— of moD, no less impatient of empty 
time, than nature of empty place, i. ep. 
to B«ader. 

its conceptions how comiKiunded. i. 4. 
its motions, what. L 72: — have Ihmp 
causes in whaL i. 72-3, 74:— are known, 
how, L73:— the knowledge of, conatituta 
the principles of politics. L 74. 
in questions concerning facnlljes of tha 
mind, in what manner &ngs itre brought 

the light of human minds is perapicnoua 

words, by exact definitions snu&d and 

purged from ambiguity, iii. 36. 

of great miuds one of^^thc prop^ worki 

is to help and free others from acorn. iiL 

46: — to compare themselves only witil 

the most able. Ibid. 

perpettinl tranquillity of, not attunable 

in this life. iii. 61. 



men more equal in the faculties of the 

mind, than in bodily strength, iii 110. 

the first motions of the mind, thongh 

cbeetied by the fear of God, held by 

some to be sins. iii. S 76- 

the minds of tha common people like 

clean paper, Gt to receive any doctrine 

from public authority, iii. 335 . — of yoonj 

men, are as white paper, iv. 819. 

tbo contrariety of its natural fiuinlliev 

and (heir reference to conversctian. '" 

701. 

the powers of, ore twofold, cognitine a 

power motive of the mfniJ and of the boif, 

what, iv. 30, 

all declarations of the mind are either 



j 



jhI, 01 



I. SSI. 



Minister — a public miaiBt«r, one employ- 
ed by the sovereign, with authon^ to 
represent his person, iii, 226 :— the bad- 
ness must he piJUic. ibid. ;— the charge U 

226-7:— of the whole dominion, as pn>< 
tector or regent, iii. 226: — or of a part 
only, as viceroy &c. iii 227: — bow far 
entitled to obedience from tbe auIjectB, 
ibid. : — resemble the nerves and tendons 
in the body natural, ibid, 
of special administration, conoeniing the 
public economy, tbe militia, pnblio in- 
■ iction, and judicature. iiL 227-8:— ' 
1 for eieoutioa iii. 230. 





hands in the body natural, ii 
ministers abroad, represent the person of 1 
Ihe sovereign in foreign states, iii. 330: 
— those sent by authority of some pA' ■ 



e party in a (roabled stale, Bi 
listtrs, either public or private, 
nmonwealth. iiL231. 
lEe appointed to receive petition 



.&B., 



ir of the body nnturat. it 






he body 

-a of the aoTt^mErn, public 
natters notGOUtaitied in tlieir 
, bouod by the dictates of 
reason, iii. 8SS; — <»mpreheuded under 
the name of Jiddifg. ibii 
the authority of public miniaters is suf- 
ficiently verified, now. iii. 261. 
a miniitcr in the Church, signifies what. 
iiL 530; — difR^rs from imant, how. ibid. : 
— the ministry of a deacon, called len'mg 
o/laUa. ibid, 
a learned minister, who is. iv. S85. 

Mranncfl— made dictator ^ong with Fa- 
biua. ii 101, 

M1BACI.E — the ofenition of mimclea, one 
of the only teslimonies a man can rive of 
divine calling, iii. lOJ : — are required to 
win assent to all things supernatural. 
ibid.: — miracles failing, faith also foiled 
amongst the Israetilea. ibid, 
mineiiK, one sign of God's exlnordinary 
fsvour. iii, 873 ;— what is a miracle li 
one man, may be none to another, ibid. 

God procurelh credit bj the operatioi 

of mirsctes for him by whose voice hi 

dectareB bis laws. iii. 345. 

the doing of miracles, one of the marks 

of a true prophet, iii. 3G2. 

miraoles alone, not a sufficient proof, ii. 

363, 365, i25, 43S, 595, iv. 61. 

are sometimes an experiment of the con 

stajicy of our adherence to God. iii, 363 

— their danger pointed out to his dia 

ciples by Christ, ibid. iv. 63. 

the miracle to confimi a prophet, mas 

he immediate, iii, 36S. 

bj miracles are signified the admirable 

works of God, iii. 127;— are done fo" 

what purpose, ibid.: — are called ligni 

must be strange, Ibe like of which hati 
never or very rarely been produced, and 
snch as can he imagined to have been 
done only by the immediate ha 
God. iii. 428;^tbe first ruubow, 
miracle, why. ibid, 
rare works produced by the art of man, 
why not ooonted for miracles. iiL 429. 
one by confederacy gettingknowledge 
the private actions of an ig^ioranl unwary 
man, thereby telling him of his past ac- 
' "lU workcrof a miracle. 



!, that it be dune for 




procuring credit for God's prophets, iii. 
42.9, 434: — Ihb creation BUd destruction 
of the world, why not miracles, iii, 429- 
30, 

the admiration of, consists not in its 
being done, but being done at the prayer 
or word of man. iii. 430. 
the works of God in Egypt by Che band 
of Moses, were miracles, because done to 
procure credit to Moses, iii. 430, 
all miracles wrought by Moses and the 
';brist and his apostles, 
• beget belief that they 
were sent of God. iii. 430-1 : — to beget 
belief not uoirerBally in all men, but in 
the elect only. iii. 431 :— to mid men to 
Che Church, ibid, 
definition of a miracle, iii. 432. 
is not the elTect of any virtue in tiie pro- 
pbet. iii. 432 :— no devil, an^l, or other 
created spirit can do a miracle, ibid. 
texts of Scripture that al tribute the power 
of working miracles to magic and incan- 
tation, iii. 432:— all the miracle of cn- 
cbautmeiit consists in this, that the en- 



before the si 



1,434. 



op. 



ulous power ml^, 
been gained hy foretelling the time of an 
eclipse, iii, 432. 
caution apinat the too gnat aptitude in 



racles. 



i. 435:— the 



before credit given to a miracle or a pro- 
phet, ibid. ;^Bfter the sovereign con- 
salted, what neitt to be done before be- 
lieving the miracle, ibid,: — herein also 
ri^course to be had to God's lieutenant, 
ibid. 

hearing of, and not letisg miracles, chiefly 
the caso of men now-a-days. iii 436: — 
no wondrous work done in tbese times, 
that a man endued with mediocrity of 
reason would think supernatural, ilnd. 

rO make the rea- 
son of God's lieutenant the judge, iii. 436. 
miracles have fur end to procure faith, 
not to keep men from violating it when 
given, iii. 469. 
are the signs of inspiration, iv. 63, 

MiituM — called a prophetess, why. iii. 
413: — her muduy with Aaron against 
Moses. iiL 466. ii. 241. iv. ISO:— she was 
punished, Aaron forgiven upon repent- 
ance, iv. 190. 

M1SEHABLENE8S — pusillanimity in the use 
of riches, if it is disliked, ill. 44. 

Modesty — what, iii, 141. ii. 7, 40. 

M<E.BTUN — his obserfation of an eclipse of 
the moon, the sun being above the hori- 



CXSVl IN 

■on. L 483: — to be iccounted For bj 

fhizen cloud, ibid . 
MotEWiiw— evil in the mestu;. iii. 43: — so 

oiled from hindering Mad troobling the 

TiUd motion, ibid, -.—a the ippeiruice or 

tense of evil. ibid. 
MoHENTDM — the excess of motion in the 

movent above the motion of ihe resisting 

bodj.i.ai-l: — theponerofthe 



tbe centre ot the beiun, are eiiual. i. 353 
— both in pressing, and in eoueavoariuf 

tlipiaomentaof equiponilcrantBspplit'dt 
difivren I points of the beun. are ss thei 
diatuiccs from tbe centre of tbe scale. 
393:— the momenta of unequal pondc 
rants applied to several paints of the 
beam, are to each other in the ratio com- 
ponnded of the ratios nf their distances 
from the centre and of their weigi: 
3S4. 

the msf^itiidcs and distances from tbe 
centre of ponderaota of the same species, 
and whose momenta are eqnul. are reci- 
procally proportional. L 357: — if the 
parts of a ponderant press tbe beam 
everywhere equally, all parts cut off, 
recltooed from tbe centre of the scale, 
will hate their momenta in the same 
. proporticm with the parts of a triangle 
- cut off from the vertei by atniight lines 

parallel to the bnae. ibid. 
MoHABcn — the subjects of a monarch can- 
not, vrithout his leave, cast off monarch J. 
iii. 160; — the opinion that B, monarch 



5 his power hy c 



if a monarch invito the people to send 
their deputies to make known their ad- 
vice, no less absurd to hold such deputies 
1 absolute representative than il 



a popular govern- 



wouM be 

ment. ilL IT2, 221. 

the private interest of Ihe monarch the 

same with that of the public iii. 174:- 

cnn receive oouQsel of whom, when, ani 

with OS much secrecy as he will, ibid. 

— his resolutions subject to no iueon 

atancy other than that of haman nature . 

ibid. : — cannot disagree with himself out 

of envy - "■ "' ■" 



I fiivounte. i 
167: — but bis favourites less n 
than those of on assembly, ib. ib. ib. 
may descend upon an inmnt, or one un- 
able to discern between good and eviL 
iiL 176: — the danger whereof arises from 
the coDlentdon of tbe competilot^ for tbe 



.ilHd. 



rch, infant oi 






monarch ically governed, i' 
kii^ums limited, are not monarchy, but 
democracy or aristocracy. iiL 173. li. 91. 
a people governed by an assembly chosen 
by another people, is a monarchy of one 
people over another people, iii. ISO. 
not always manifest in a monarchy, who 
is to appoint the successor, nor whom ha 
hath appointed, iii 181. 
in tbo institution of, the appointing tbe 
successor, always left to tbe present pos- 
sessor, why. iii. 1S2. ii. 122! — tbe ques- 
tion, whom he has appointed, determined 
by eipress words or tacit «giis sufficient. 
iii. 182. iL 123 : — by express words, how, 
ibid, ibid,: — other tacit signs ara cus- 
tom, presumption of natnra] affection, iii. 
182-3. iil23-4. iv,160 :— is ^ 
approve of the government r 
monarchical after his death, iiL 183. ii. 
123. iv. 160: — may sell or give his right 
of governing to a stranger, iii 183. ii. 
123. iv. 169:— the inconvenience whereof 
proceeds whence, iii. 184:— is no ii^jurj 
to the people, ibid. : — its lawfulness ap- 
parent from the right of marrying with 
a stranger, ibid. 

a monarch, sovereign of divers nation^ 
one by inatitntion, another by couqnesl, 
should not demand of the nation by con- 
quest more than of tbe other, why. iii. 
190, 

one of tbe most frequent causes of rebel- 
lion against monarchy, tbe reading of thn 
bouks of policy and histories of the 
Greeks and Komans. iii. 314 : — that the 
subjects in a monarchy are aU slaves, bat 
that in a populous commoQwealtb they 
enjoy liberty, an opinion gotten by those 
that live under a monaroby from tbe 
same books. iiL 315. 

that colled mind miniardii/, is not gorem- 
ment, but the division of the common- 
wealth into three factions. iiL 318. iL 96. 
the choice of counaellora, proper to mon- 



t iDEiit, is not demonstrated, but only pro- 
boblj stated. iL prof. 

I monarclij is no leas a commonvreallh, 

I than democrBoy, ii SO, □. 

I itconstiCu(«IbyChep«pJi!.ii.lO0.iv,I42: 

* — inwhat manner, ibid, ibid.;— is hound 
by no obligation, ibid.: — differs from 
aristocracy and demoorocy, wherein, ii, 
101. 

may be constituted with or without limit 
of time. iL 102. U. U3:— if vilhoul, re- 
ceives a light not of voHtaioa only, but 
of meceaim also. ibid. : — may make an- 
other monarch, ibid.: — If miA, then is 
absolnle, miless the people have appoint- 
ed time and place for reaaaembUnp on 
or before the tune limited being expired. 
iL 102-3. iv. 143-44; — if Buoh time and 
place be appointed afterlhe time limited, 
the use and exen^iae only of sovereign 
power is in the monarch. iL 104. ir. 143: 
— if they appoint time and place for 
meeting during the time limicadt he is no 
lOOnBrSi, but the prime officer only of 
tbe people, il 104, 122. iy. 143:— if the 
people cannot asnemble but at his com- 
mand, he is an absolute monarch, ibid. : 
— and is bound by no promise to asaem- 
Ue them at any certain times, ibid. 
is bound by no promise of any thing in- 
coDustent with the exenuse of bis power. 
iL 106. 

arguments in favour of monarchy f^om 
eiamplea and testimoniea. ii. 123. 
mil government has been framed by man 
ont of the ruins of monarchy, after its 
dissolutioa by sedition, ii. 12a, iv, 1G6. 
men displeased with monarchy, as being 
the government of one man, wonld, if 
they could, withdraw themselves from 
Ae dominion of one God, ii. 130: — the 
abjection is taken out of envy only. ibid. : 
->4he inconvenience attends the ptnon, 
tiot the imily. ibid. 

that a monarch may slay innocent sub- 
jects, ia a grieyancH more common in a 
democraoy than inamonnrcbj. ii 132-3: 
— none but those that are couEpicuous are 
in danger, in a monarchy, ibid, 
tlie necessity for monarcha to take care 
that the commonweal recoires no d 
mage tima the excess of private powt 
iL 133. 

what is done hy a monarch, is aaid to 
done out of envy to virtue, nhich if done 
by the peopfc, would be aaiouuled policy. 

whether in a monarchy it is a grievance 
to tbe auhjects to be eioiuded from the 
road to praise and bonaur. ii. 136, 
(he superi.ority of nvmarc/Hf as a form of 




:x. cxxvii 

government proved by the absolute pow- 
er given toons gencriL iL 141. iv, 169: 
— by the words of JuDOEa, ta ihoit dayi 
Iken woi no ting ta lirad, &g. ii 14S, 
the pajile commaods ia all monarchies, 
how. ii 158. 

monarchy may be with an aristocralical 
council, or democratical, chosen with tho 
monarch's permission, by all the particu- 
lar men of the commonwealth, iv. 135, 
monarchy cnnitttonal or couftfutionuj^ is 
absolute or subordinate according to the 
same rules as a monarchy limited in 
time, iv, 144-5: — both the conditional 
monarch, and the monarch for ■ time 



IS the 



1656. 



t form of all govern- 

a monarchy, of the 
power of dispensing with the execution 
of justice, iv. 167: — but greater in an 
ariatocraoy, ibid, : — in a monarchy laws 
less motaole, iv. IBS: — is least of all go- 
vernment subject to dissolution from 
civil WOT. ibid. 

tlia liberty claimed by men under a mon- 
archy, means either dominion or a de- 
mocracy, iv. 202 : — or to have preiermcnt. 



ereign, is a auliicient measure of value 
between the auhjects of that common- 
weaith, iii 238: — the benefits arising 
from it. ibid. 

base money is unable to endure change 
of air. iii 239: — is also subject to change 
of laws. ibid. 

the conduits by which it ia conveyed to 
the public use. iii. 239, 
resembles the blood in the body natural. 



i. 239. 



■r for n 



procure money, 
than money men, ii 142. 
is the ainewa of war and peace, ii, 256: 
— the power of raising money, ia tho 
sovereign power, ibid. : — it is hia duty to 
require it, for sending out spies, main- 
taining soldiers, bujlmng forts, ii. 171. 

MoNiHENTB — or marks, their necessity for 
the help of memory, i 13. iv, 20: — what 
they are. i 14. iv. 20;— necessity of them 
for acquiring philoaophy. L 14. 
91^) and maikt, their difference, i 1 6. 

Monk — General, subdues Scotland. tL 378: 
— defa«ts the Dutch at sea. tL 393:— 




ugnifies to the Bump his ditlike of the 
proce(>dings of Lambert and (he officers 
of WiUIngrord haiue. tL 4 1 1 : — comptici' 
huth with lUehu-d and the Itump. ibid. 






e king. 



.412: 

■my. ibid.: 



— sends lo trent at IjindoQ, vi, «ia;— 
marohea up lo London. ti.415: — at thi 
order of the Rump breaks down the cily 
gales, ibid.: — declares for a free parlin- 
menl, and restorea the secluded members, 
vi. 41S: — his bringiug up his arm]' to 
LondoD, the greatest stratagem extant 
in hiatorf. vL 418. 

Monk — biars and monks, wh; in ecery 
ChriatiaD state exempt from the tributes 
and tribunals. iiL 609. 691 ^ — in manj 
places bear so great a proportion to tin 
common people, as might furnish si 
army fur the Church militant, iii. 610 
— nre botind by vow to simple obedience 
to tbeir superiors, iii. 68 1 : — are sutyects 
of those by whom they subsist, but hviug 
in an enemy's couiitn'. iL 31S: — ibeir 
character at the dme of the Kefurmation. 
tL 186. 

MoNupoLr — of merchants, in what disad- 
vantageona lo the people at home, and in 
what lo the foreigner, iii. 218. 

HONTBOSE — overruns all Scotland, but at 

tbe king's command retires beyond eea. 

vi. 331 ;— lands a^ain in tbe North, is d. 
feated and executed, vi. 370. 

Moon — its monthly simple morion to I 
demonstrated from the simple circuli 
motion of tbe earth, i. 429. vii, 16-17:- 
has always one and the same face turned 
towards the earth, from what 
«5. vii. 106:— but for the action of the 
sun, its axis would alwaya be paralJel to 
itself, i. 43Gi — when without tbe ecliptic, 
not exactly the same bee seen, ibid.: 
— the part then seen not exactly ihi 
same as tbe part illumiualed. i. 437. 
her greatest declinatioti ftum the ecUpdc, 
five degrees, i. 437. 
baa greater _power thi 
creasing moisture in vegetable and living 
creatures, i. 440:— raises rain as well as 
the sun. ibid.:^change of weather ex- 
pected at tbe time of tbeir conjunction 
with tbe earth, ibid. 

moon and stars, why Ihcy appear bigecr 
and redder in the borizoo than in mid' 
heavea. i.462. 

eclipse of the moon observed by Miestlin, 
tbe Bun being above the horizon. L 483, 

Moral — want of moral science, the cause 
of civil war. i. 10. 



any philosopher, iii, 367: — norah, the 
philosophy of natural right. iL ded. 

MoBANus — tbe Jesuit, his visit to this 
country, vii. 33B:— lo Harvej. ibid.: — bis 
attack OD Hobbes and Han-ey. vii 339. 

MoRDECAi — was honoured by the king of 
Persia, in what way. iii. 76. 

MoHNAT — du PluBsis, hia work T^MgittTy 
nf iTtlqmti/. vi. 18B. 

MoBTON— bishop of Durham, bis work Tht 
Grand ImpBitarc. vi. 189. 

Moses — pretended to prophesy not by pos- 
session of a spirit, but from the voice of 
God. iii G6: — nothing in big law coun- 
tenancing enthusiasm or possession, ibid.: 
— the spirit of God taken Irom that in 
Moses, and given to the Seventy Elders, 
iii 66. 481. 

a cultivator of what religion, iii 99: — 
from him derived to us tbe Uws of the 
kingdom of God. ibid, 
proved his calling by miracles, iii 107 : 
- — his absence for forty days. ibid. SIS. 
personated God. iii 150, 463, 489, 498 : 
— governed tbe Israelites not in bis own 
name, but in the name of God. ibid. 
tbe absolute obedience to him of the b- 
raeUlea.iiil91. 

bis directions to the Israelites for re- 
membering the covenant, iii. 259. 
Bt Mount Sinai alone wpnt up to God. 

-"" 274, 363, 465. ii 339 ; —but all the 



not the author of the FerUattnch. iii. 368: 
—wrote the Vokma of Ov Law. iii 369, 
SI 5 ; — ordered it to be read every seven tb 
year to all Israel at the fcsst of Taberna- 
cles, iii, 369, GG9: — commanded it to be 
laid in the side of tbe ark. ibid, 515. 
bis songs added to the Piolnu of David. 
iii. 372. 

be, and his successors the high priests 
and kingsofJudah, represented the per- 
son of God, when, iii, 377. 
refused to forbid the Serenlr Elders that 
prophesied in the camp. iii.3S6, 421. ii 
240. 

Ibe angel promised, to him for the amij'B 
guide, was what. iii. 391. 
at Mount Sinai renewed tbe covenant 
made by God with Abraham, iii. 398,463. 
God appeared to bim in the burning 
bush. ill. 416,652, iv. 67: — spake to him 
as a man speaketh to his friend, iii. 417: 
— was seen by him apparently. iL 237, 
be and the high priests were BupnoDe 
prophets, iii. A 18 :— sovereign prophets. 
liL 419:— the manner of God speaking 
to Ibem not manifest ibid. 710; — nor in- 
teUigibhj. iii 420. 



I the prophecying of the SeTpnly wsa sub- 
ordinate to that of Moses, iii. 421,468. 
bis works in Egypt, whj miracles, iii. 
430: — some of mem equaUeil b; the 
womiers of the encbanti^rs. iii. 4^2-X. 
conanltPd as to the doctrine estabbshed 
by bim, before credit given to an; nii- 
i»cle or prophet, iii. 435. 
eonid cliuin no right lo Rovern the Ib- 
raeKles la BDCcesaor to Abniham.iii. 464: 
— nor from any command of Gud tn 
them, ibid.: — his right to govern de- 
pended on their consent and promiae to 
obey. ibid. 

bis sovereign power, imder God, proved 
from Scriptnre. iii. 465, 46B;— he aiono 
spake with God. ibid. 
his law was the civil law of the Jowa. 
iii. 471. 

laid his hands on Joshua, iii. 4SG, .'S43. 
Tcceired from God thf two tables oF the 
ten command men la. iii. S13. ii, 234; — 
made tbem hnown to the people, ibid.: 
— the promise of the people to obej him. 



_», SU. 
be, Aaron, and the high prientt 



16, 533, 






536,56n, sea, 63], G92. 

added Dealtroiumjf to hi 

when, iii 515. 

die law of Uoaes Christ 

Blroy.but to fiUfill. iii. 5 

hi> sjarit not nxatmed by God taking; of 

his spirit to put it on the Seventy Elders. 

the person believed by him. was God 
himself, that spake to him supemata- 
raUy. iii. 5B7. 

consecrated the Tabemncle, how. iii. 
621 : — AaroD aud his sons, how. ibid. iv. 



commanded theLevites to slay tbem thi 
worshipped the gold™ raif. iiL 708i — bis 
law a^iiat tbem that entice to idolatry. 
iiL 709. 

Ibe mode of God speaking tu bim from 
the mtrcs-tecd expressly set down, I' 
710: — bis speaking to him face to fa 
Mid mouth to mouth, not to be understood 
literally, ibid. 
obtained credit with the people by his 
miraulea and his faitb. ii. 236. 
had daring his life the whole power of 
interpreting the laws and wordTof God. 
ii 238: — in his time no other leoTd oj 
Oodthan that declared by him. ii. 24n. 
by bis own command pnnbihed no man 
with death, ii, 243, 

VOL. XI. 



waa himself no priest, ii, 258. 
by his law, nil men are liable to damna- 
tion, how. iv. 185. 
the mutiny against bim of Aaron and his 



i. 241. r 



. 466. iv. 190:- 



nf Corah, Dathan, and Abiram. iv. 190. 

in bis government no power, spiritual or 

temporal, not derived from him. iv. 191. 

chose iwrlrt chiefs of the tribes, iv. 191. 

had God's command to dispoasess the 

CauaaQitea. vi. 148. 
Mother — in the state of nature, has the 

right of dominion over the child, iii. 187. 

ii. 1 16: — if the father be her subject, the 

child is in her power, iii. 188. 

of our common mother, the two breasts 

are the land and sea. iii 232. 
Motion — the knowledge of its nature, the 

gate of natural philosophy universal, i. 

epis. dedic. 

motion cannot be said \a have quantity, 

without the help ofHne and timi. i. 26. 

the famoua BTgumcot of Zeno against 

motion. L 63-4. 

motion, the uni versa! cause of all things. 

i. 69. vii. 83: — can have no other cause 

than mo^on. i. 70, 124, 213. 412. vii. 33. 

the variety of things perceived by sense, 

has no other cause tlian motion, i. 70. 

iii. 2,381. vii. 27-8, 78, 83:— partly in 

the object, partly in ourselves, i. TO. vii. 

28: — of what kind, not to be known 

without ratiocination, i. 70. 

all change consists in motion, i. 70, 123, 

126, 131, 323, 390, 502. vii. 78, 129:— 

this why not generally understood, i. 70. 

modon is the privation of one place and 

the acqniaitjon of another. L TO, 204. iii. 

G76:— la nothing but change of place, 

why. vii. 83-4. 

the conaidemtion of simple motion, what 

it prodnceli, i 70, 7 1 : — that part of phi- 



losophy which tr 
what contemplati 



appearances of things to si 
mined by componnifed modon 
the waj's of simple 



temU 



losophera. ibid,: — and comprehends civi 

pbiloaopby. L B7. 

motions of the mind, what, i 72-3:- 

bave their causes in what. i. 

known, how. ibid. 

days, month a, and years, by some called 

tbo motions of the sun ' ' "■ 




tiiDB, a phnntiuni of motion. L 95; — ia 
iDPUured by iiia[i«D,iiot motUiD b;liint. 

definidoa of raoliou. i. 109. vu. 83-4;— 
why defined to bearoiUmua/ relinqnish- 
iag of plice. i. 109. 

nolhing can be moved wicboat time. i. 
110.S04. 

to be moved, to have been moved, irhst. 
i. Ill): — whatso(!ver is moved, has been 
moved, ibid. 304 ; — what is moved, will 
vet be moved, ibid, ibid.: — whatsoever 
u moved, is not in the same place during 
any time, how small soever, ibid. 1 1 1, 204, 
argument anunst motion, that if ■ bod; 
be moved, it must be moved either in the 
place where it is, or in the place where it 
II not. LIIO:— the fallacy, where it lies. ib. 
motion of a body ia /mm the place where 

DO conception of motion, without con- 
ceiving time past and future, i. III. 
motions, when said to be made in eqaal 
times, i. 113: — said to be equally swift, 
when equal lengths transmitted in equal 
times.!. 114,205. 

motion iimVoriB, what i. 114, 214;— 
Jbrmfy tuoeu^atat, whst. ibid, 
motion is eqaal, greater, and less, 
only in regnrd of velocity simply, bat of 
velocity npplied to every Bmollost par- 
ticle of magnitude, i. 114,20,^. 
it is one thing for two motions to be 
equal to each other, and another for 
them to be equally swift, i. 114,205:— 
the motion of two horses may be cqunlly 
swift, but the motion of both is double 
that of one. ibid. ibid, 
the cause of motion in a body at n 
in some eilemal body. i. 115,910. 
Tii. 6b. 



115, 205,213,345,510. ii 



i.S5. 



when the hand moves the pen, m< 
eoes not out of the hand into the pen, 
but a new motion is generated. L 117. 
no cause of motion but in a body con- 
tiguous and moved. L 124, 205, 213,.134, 
344, 390, 412, 416, 434, 502, 526. viL 66. 
whatsoever is moved will always be 
moved in the same way and with the 
samevelocity, till hindered by Bomebi ' 
contiguous and moved, i. 126, 205:— 
hindered by some external moveut. 
S-4. 

motion supposed by a certain writer 
to he BO contrary to motion as resi 
125: — deceived by what, ibiit.: — mol 
b not resisted by rest, but by contrary 



motion, called a power, why. L 131:— ii 
not a certain accident, ilu^ :- — is an Mt, 
but diflers from ill other acts. ibid. 
motion utdmaenitade, the most common 
acndcnis of alT bodies. L 203. 
a point moved with the least impelm 
that can possibly be assigned, if it touch 
another point at rest, shall move tha( 
point. L 212: — if a point at rest do not 
yield to the least pos^ble impetas, il 
will yield to none, and that whiob is at 
rest can never be moved, i. 212: — if i 
body of any decree of bardikess da not 
yield to a point moved with the leut 
possible impetus, it will not yield to any 
number of points each having the si ~ ~ 
impetus, i. 212-13. t. 304. 
taking away impediment or reaatnnr^ 
DO cause of motion, i. 213, 344. 
motion considered in body divtded a 
nndaidtd. i. 213: — motion tnrijhrm K 
nuilli/iniii, what. i. 214: — accelerattd a 
retarded. L 214: — fay one movent, and 
many. Ibid. : — perpaulicHlar and ablu) 
ibid.^ — -^niZiDDN and ^rorhon. ibid.: — tna 
and twrtHn, p^tuaiDn or stroke, ibid. 
eicess of motion in the movent above ll 
of the resisting body, is momesiuei. i. 2 
morion considered from ibe cUseraity of 



1.215. 



328. 



D «B,ple and ffiBiiMUi.^ i. SIS, 317, 



on of the movent determines iti 
first endeavour, t. 2l5:^n motion by 
concourse, if one of the forces cease, tM 
eudeavour ia chan;^ in the line of ths 
remaining forces, ibid, 
motion may be insensible. L 216. vii. 3S. 
in movents of equal magairade, 
swifter works with the greater fore 
217:— in movents with equal velD(9ty,t]ie 
greater works with the greater forc& itud. 
in all uuifonu motion, the length passed 
through is as the mean impetos multi* 
plied iato its time. i. 219: — that is, a 
the time. i. 221 : — and the time is as thi 
length, ibid. 

in motion begun from rest and unifbrmlr 
accelerated, the mean impetus multiplied 
into the time is as the length, i. 321; — ': 
the lengths are to the times in the rat' 
compounded of the ratios of the times 
limes and impetus to impetus. L 223:- 
the lengths in equal times, are as tL.. 
difl^rences of the square numbers be-. 
^nning from unity, ibid.: — the lengdl. 
IS to the length passed throngh in tlM 
some time with a uniform veloci^ equal 
to that acquired in the last point of that 
time, as a triangle to a pBrollelogroin of. 
equal base and altitude, ibid. 



^^^ of the impetus 
^B^ the Um«. i. ; 
^^■hroiigh 'm eqt 
^^^Bw differences 
^^Hli^niiing fron 
^^^Tn tnotlon so u 



be^nning from real nod ac- 
celerate with an impetus increasing as 
the squaro of the times, the length is as 
the mean imottus multiplied into the 
-the length is in the ratio 
of the impetus acquired id the last point 
-'■' i, 825-. — tha lengths passed 

iqual auocessive tunes, are as 
ws of the cubes of numbers 
^ [nning from unity, i. S!6. 
tnotlon so accelerated that the lengthi 
be in Che duplicate prenortton to their 
times, the length passed through in the 
whole time wiui aunirorm velocitj equal 
to that last acquired, is as S to 3. i. ZZGi 
— if the impetus increase In a ratio tri- 
plicate to that of the times, the lengths 
will be in a ratiD quadruplicate to that 
of the times, i. 227: — if quadruplicate, 
then qaintnplicate &c. ibid, 
if two bodies mo™ with uniform but 
different velocities, the lengths passed 
through are in the ratio oom^nnded of 
the ratios of ^me to time and impetus to 
impetus, i. 227: — in two unirortn mo- 
tions, if the times and impetus be in re- 
ciprocal proportion, the lengths passed 
through will be equal, i. 228:— if the 
times be the same but the impetus dif- 
ferent, the length passed through will 
be as impetus to impetus. Ibtd.;— the 
times will be in the ratio compounded of 
the ratio of length to length and impetus 
to impetus reciprocally taken, i. 229 : — 
the impetus 'nill be in the ratio com- 
pounded of the ratio of length to length 
«nd time to time reel prccallj taken. i.230. 
if a body be carried by two movents 
moving with straight and nniform ma. 
tion and meeting in an angle, the bodv 
will move in a Btraieht line. i. 231 ; — if 
one motion be uni^rm, and the other 
uniformly accelerated from rest, till the 
line of greatest impetus acquired by ac- 
celeradoQ be equal to the line of the 
time of the uniform motion, the body 
will describe a semlpQrabola, whose base 
is the last acquired impetus, and vertex 
thepoint ofrcBLi. 232. 
if a body be oarried by two motions 
meeting in an angle, one uniform, the 
other accelerated from rest ^l it is equal 
to the anifonn motion, and so that the 
lengths be everywhere aa the cubes 
of the dmes, Che body will describe 
the Brat semiparabol aster of two means, 
whose base is the impetus Inst acquired. 
i. 233 : — if the one motion be aoceieraled 



D iln4 the line of the body's : 
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S34-5: — if the one motion bo accelerated 
in any manner whatsoever, the uniform 
modon will move the body forward less 
and less in the several paridlela of space, 
in proportion as the other motion is 
more accelerated, i. 235. 
if a given length be passed through in a 
given time wi^ nniform motion, to find 
the length passed through in the same 
time with motion uniformly accelerated. 
i. 237'.— to And the same with motion so 
Bcoeleraled, that the lengths be aa the 
cubes of the times, and the line of im- 
petus last acquired equal to the line of 
the dme. i. 238 ; — to find the same with 
motion so accelerated, Ihnt the lengths 
shall be in the quadruplicate, quintnpli- 
eate &e. ratio of the times, i. 240: — if 
the lengths be to the times, as any nam- 
ber to any number, to llnd the length 
passed through with such impetus and 
in such time. ibid. 

if of two motions one be uniform, the 
other accelerated in any proportion of 
the lengths to the times, the lengths 
passed through in any one time will be 
in the same ratio as the lengths passed 
through in any other time. i. 242. 
if two adjacent sides of a purallelograia 
bemovedin the same time to the opposite 
sides, one with ttniform motion, the other 
with motion uniformly accelerated, the 
aide moving uniformly will aflect as mnch 
OS it would do if the other motion were 
uniform, and the length passed through 
by it were a mean proportional between 
the half and the whole, i. 243. 
preponderation is motion, i. 314. 
lu liable eirculur motion, every straight 
line in the body is carried parallel to 
itself. 1318: — in all simple motion, 
thoTigh not circular, likewise, ibid, 
in simple circular motion, the radii of 
equal circles or tbe axis of a sphere is 
nlways carried parallel to itself, i. 319: — 
if an epicycle revolve in the circum- 
ference of a circle, making eqnal angles 
in equal times, Che circle revolving the 
contrary way, every straifbt in the epi- 
cycle will be carried parafiel to itself, ib, 
a body moving with simple motion in a 
fluid plenum, changes the situation of all 
Che parts of the fluid to any extent. L 
321: — simple motion, whether circular 



a Che a 






parts of resisting bodies with a force ii 
proportion to its velocity, i. 321-2. 
if a body move in a miid with simple 
circular motion, the remoter parts of the 
fluid will perEijrm drcles in times pro- 



i^ 



portioned to thdr distances rrom the 
moveuU i 322:— in the same UmB Ihat 
the movent describes its circle, any put 
of the iluid not touching the oioveDt, 
abnll describe > part of a, circle equal to 
the whole circle of the movent, i. 323. 
Bimplc motion of a body in a tiuid, con- 
i(rcgsles homogeneous, and diasipfttcs 
heterogeneous Uiings. i. 323, 482, 510. 
if the orbit of any paint in a bod; mov- 
iog in a fluid with aimple cireidar mo- 
lioD, and that of any other point in the 
same fluid, be comiaensurable, the latter 
point will describe ita orbit, and the 
point in the moving body a number of its 
orbits equal to the orbit of the other 
point, in the same time. i. 325. 
a body of a spherical figure moved with 
simple motion, has less force towards its 
polos than tovrards its middle, to dissi- 

Cite and oongrcgate hcterogeneoua and 
omogcneuus biMieii. i. 326:^ — -in planes 
perpendicuhir to the ajiia, and more re- 
mote than the pole from the centre of 
the sphere, the simple motion lias no 
auoh force at all i 327. 
(he parts of a fluid in which floata a 
sphere moved with simple motion, which 
are stopped by the sphere, endeavour to 
spread themselves every way over its 
surface, i. 327-g, 33Q: — Uie reason why. 



laadhen 

bodies moved with simple ciroular 

tiou, beget simple circolar motion, i 

if in a fluid stirred by a body moved 
with aimple circular motion, there float 
another body wholly hard or wholly 
fluid, the motion of this latter body will 
be eoQcentric with the motion of the 
former, i. 330:— if it have one aide hard 
and one aide fluid, the 
be concentric, nor shall that of the Boat- 
ing body he perfeotly circular, i. 331. 
pnjiagalion of motion, what. i. 334. 
all the parts of two fluid bodies that 
press each other in a free space, 
moved towards the sides, i. 334: — . . .. 
line pcrpondiculnr to the bodies pressing, 
i. 335! — the same takes place in hard 
bodies, though not manifest to sen$< 
ibid. : — if the pressure takes place in a 
enclosed space, fluid bodiea will peui 
trate each other, ibid, 
how the body moved may proceed in 
tine almost directly opposite to that of 
the m ■ "" 



^itilnoti. 341, 530. vii.a68t— in an In- 
stanL i. 392. 

motion in a body carried, not eitin- 
euishcd by cessation uf motion in the 
body carrying, i. 345: — nor increoBod by 
Eudden increaae of motion in the body 
carry ing. L 345-6. 

the internal ports of a body, if at rest 
■ ' " ol of 

-if a hard body, after being com- 
pressed or extended, and the compres- 
sion or extension removed, restore ilaelf, 
the internal motion was not extinguished. 
I 347-8. 

the motions formerly made by objects 
acting upon the sense, ag^n becomB 
predominant in the same order in which 
they were generated by sense, i 398. 
the motions proceeding from sense, called 
dninuif wwtioru. L 405. lii. 38 :— the qnick- 
ening or slackening of the vital 
by tlie motion of the — -'— - - 
to the heart, is the ci 
pain. L 406. 
rital motion, ia the motion of the blood. 
L 407 :— is hindered by the motion of t 
action of sensible objects, ibid. : — l 
stored again, how. ibid. :■ — is also helped 
by the same motion, ibid. : — is the con- 
traction and extenhion of the limbs &o. 
originating in the animal spirits, i. 4 
H firat eternal movent, whence to be 
ferred. 1.41!;— that such movent v 
eternally moved, whence 
ibid. 

in a plenum wherein all is at rest, n 
tion cannot have a beginning. L 416; 
denial of the beginning of motion, w 
it does not take away present motion. 
modoQ supposeth bodies moveable. i.429> 
bodies moved with simple motion aiKnl 
a fixed axis, ■" 
endeavour I 
i.430. 

no such thing 
i. 430; — motion is proper only to things 
corporeal, iv. 437. 

whatsoever ia moved by a moi ... _. 
bath simple motion, is always moved! 
with the same velocity. L 322,438. 
the parts of any matter being sepai 
acquire simple motion. L 45S. 
vehement simpie motion generatea i 
beholder a phantnsm of hidd and i 
452. vii. 25. 
an endeavour to simple motJoo, how 
generated by fire. i. 455. 
all motion has some etiect on all maiUv. 

simple circular motion in the puts, t 



cnuse of hard bodies nh^n bent restoriiig' 
Ihemselves. i. ^-8-9. vu. 33. 
the effects of motioa greater or less as 
the body is |;realer or less, though the 
velocity be the some. i. 4Se. 
oppoeite motions cannot extinguish each 
uthvr in an instant, i. 491. iii. 4. 
a ploHitH cannot be an efficient cause of 
moUoD. i. 690. 

motions of Hwimming, leaping &c in 
liiing oreaturea, how made. i. 522. vii, 12, 
that a thing may be moved by itself, by 
substantial forins, bj incorporeal sub- 
stances &c., tbe empty sayings of school- 
meo. i. 531. 

COD produce nothing but motion. iiL 2. 
the motion made in man when he sees, 
dreams &c., do not cease on the removal 
0faiBmDreQt.iii4.iT. 9. 
amongst many motiona m^e iu onr or- 
gans by eilemal bodies, the predomi- 
nant only is sensible, iii. 5. 
motion from the brain to the inivard 
parts, and from the inward parts to ti 
brain, is reciprocaL iii. 8. iv. 10. 
the motions that succeed each other 
sense, continue together after sen se. iii. ] 
two motions in animals, dial and anini 
iii. 38. iv. 31 -.—vilal, the motion of the 
blood, breathing &D. ibid. :— omnini, 
lonlary motions, ibid.: — vllal mol 
needs no help of tbe imagination, ib 
—of all voluntary motion, the first 
temal beginning ia the imoginatioiLiii 
that the thing moved ia invisible, i 
the space in which it ia moved inaensi 
is no objection to the existence of the 
motion, why. iii 39. 
metaphorical motion, what and wby by 
the schools so called, iii 39-40: — an ab- 
surd speech, ibid. 

one first mover of all things, acknow- 
ledged by the heathen philosophers.iii.96. 
tDOtion and place, intelligible only o'' 
bodiea, not of subttances iiu»rpareaL iii 
383. 

the ways and degrees of motion canno: 
be known without the knowledge of thi 
proportionB and properties of lines anc 

nature works only by motion, iii. 669 



tion oft-times repealed 
in almost every corporal thiog, 
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anhit pFimo primi, y. 161, 183, 262. 
there cannot be motion in one part of the 
world, but the same must be communi- 
cated to all the rest of tho world, v. 305. 
he that supposing one or more motions 
can derive from tbem the Decessily of 
any eSbcl, has done all that is to be ex- 
pected from natural reason, vii 4, 98. 
limplc circular motion ia supposed not in 
the earth only, but also in the sun. moon, 
and the fixra stars, vii. 15: — and in all 
tbe smallest parts of the world, vii. 49i 
— tho reciprocation of motion in the in- 
ternal parts of hard bodies demonstrated 






i. 37-8. 



otiun perpendicular and obliqne. vii 

whatsoever worketh is moved, for action 
is motion. viL83:— no body in the world 
absolutely at real, vii 8": — motion, bow 
slight soever, impressed on the superfi- 
cies of a body, how p'eat soever, will 
proceed through it vii. 86; — motion ia 
BTiace filled with body, though never so 
fhiid, vrill by resistance grow less and 
less, and at last cease, vii. 87: — cannot 
be communicated in an instant ibrough 
the whole depth of tbe body to be moved. 



at tbe Creadon 
what natural > 

(bought good. vii. 133i— man can gaess 
no further than he hath knowledge of 
the variety of modon, ibid.i — neither mo- 
tion nor body can be cxtingoisbed by 
less than an omnipotent power, vii 174. 
to imagine motions with their times and 
ways, a new business and requires a 
man with a steady brain &c vii. 272, 280. 

MuLTiPLicATioH — Biid division, are no- 
thing but addition and subtraction, i. 3. 
iii 29: — incident not to numbers only, but 
to all things that can be added or taken 
from each other, iii. 29. 

Multitude — the madness of a multitude 
in fighting against and destroying those 
by whom they have all their li^ been 
protected and secured from injury, iii. 63. 
the difficulty men have in distinguiahing 
between one action of many men, and 
many actions of one mnltilnde, whence, 
iii 90, 459 : — a multitude of actions done 
by a multitude of men, taken for the 
action of the people, ibid, ibid, iv, 146-7. 
anial(itllde,howmadoolleperBan,iiiIGl. 



I 



■inirjf, bon nnilerstooil in muttitude. lii. 
151: — B multitQclQ beiog m nil j, cannot 
be nnJerslood for oiie, but muny KuthiOrs 
of all their represeatntive stutb or doetli. 
ibid. 

the maltiludo Bufiiciunt for secuii^, de- 
terminedby compirinan. iii. 1S4. iv. 1)9: 
— is saSciant, when. liL ISG. iv, 119 ; — 
in a multitude directed by the pirtLauliir 
judgnienti and ippelites of portiouliu' 
men.noaecurily.iii. 15S:— wsruponeacb 
other for their pnrticulBT interests, ibid. 
if > great multitude would observe the 
laws of nature without a common power, 
there would be no need for common wealth 
atall. iu. 155. 
the soereigu does not corcnnnt with the 

the some multitude of men may bathhnv^ 
commandand also be subject to command, 
in different senses, ii. T£, n. 
multitude, as t, ooUectlFe word, signiiieH 
mere than tmc ii. 72, n.:~«igni<ies also 
out Iking, as a multitude, ibid.: — has not 
one wili, by nature, and can do no act. 
ibid.: — is not a natural person, ibid.:— 
but is modi a person, how. ibid.: — when 
B nililtitade is said to act, it is the com- 
monwenlth that nets, ibid.: — when said 
to act without the will of the sovi^reign. 
then the act proceeds from not nne mill, 
but the divers wills of divers men. ibid. 
73. 
to a multitude can be ascribed no act as 

person, remains in a state of nature, ib. 
' tof the major part of a multitude 



only by civil institution, ibid.:— is tru 
only when permitted by the soveruig; 
power. iL BO-91. 

thepmpU and the mnliilmie, bow usuall 
canrounded, and how to bo distinguish ml 
iL IGS. iv. 146. 

is not a perion, unless it can assemble 
when need requires, ii. 277. 
to a muldtude no act con he attributed, 
unless every man's hand and will have 
concurred thereto, ir. 126:— a multitude 
may run together without concurring in 
design, ibid. : — amongst them no mn 
and (Htm. iv. 127 : — is made a lodypoUti 
how. ibid. 

the covenant of the multitude impli 
union and a sovereign made. iv. 139. 
it is easier to gull the multitude, thi 
any one man amongst them, vL 21 1. 
MnoDER— the greatest of felonies, vi. 82^ 



ia what, vi 82-3 



t m,urders for- 



unlawful act, whether monler. vL 8G-7t 

132. 
Muses— Iheir Dvra wit invoted by the Gen- 

Ules as Ihe JTma. iii. Xm-.—Maiuay the 

mother of the Moses, iv. 449. 
Mthteht— the mysterieH of religion, like- 

ened to pills for the nek. iii. 360. ii. 305:. 

— bv whom to be interpreted, ii. 237. 

nothing called n mystery in Scripture but 

the incarnation of the eternal God. "~ 



Naahan— by bowing before Himmon, de- 
nied God m etfcct u& much as if he hid 
denied him with bis lips. ill. 493 :— the 
liberty granted Mm by Elisha. ilrid. 601, 
iv. 319, 

Naboth— hia murder by Ahab. iv. 333. 

Nahdh — prophecied in the dmeof JoualL 

Name — names are ports of speech, i 15 :~- 
serve both for signs and marks, ibid, iii, 
19, 673; — but the latter first ibid, ibid.) 
— their nature, in what it consists, i. IS. 
definition of a name. L 1 6. iv. 20. 
that names are arbitrary, whence it tf- 

peurs, i. IG: — philoaophora had aJwi^ 

the liberty, and sometimes the' 



of in 



.ibid. 



B. ibid. : — malhe- 



Dames are signs of Our conceptions, 
of the things themselves. L 17 : — the ' 
putation, whether names signi^ 
matter or form, or something compooiidr" 
ed of both, a subtlety of metaphysics, ih 
names are given to what. i. 17. iii. 673: 
— not DeccBsarily the name of some thing. 
i. 1 7 : — -fittvrej imposaaMe, noAing, 
of what. ibid. 

every name has some relation t 
which is named, i. IB. 
the first distinction of names, into jjori- 
tire and n^ntim. i. 18. iii. 26-7. iv. " " 
the use of names negative, iii. 27 : — 
potitive were before itigaliai, why. 
—names negadve signify what 
thoDghtof. L 19. iiLE7. 
names conlnuficrnry, what. i. 19 : — of M>tt> 
tradictories, one is the name of anythiiw 
whatsoever, ibid. : — the certain^ of IkS 
axiom, the foundation of all ' ' 
tion. ibid. 



what names so called, and why. i. 20. iiL 
21. iv. 21 :— one universal imposed sa 
many things, in respect of what. iiL EU 
names more orless common, i. SO ;—[UU- 



versala of more or leas extent, iil. 21; — 
for the underslandiD^ of the eilent of an 
nniiersHl, what fsculty aecesaaij. L 20. 
penua and apeciea, whnt. i. 20- 
namea of first »nd second intention, i. 
SO-21 ;— names of errtoin and dclsnninrd, 
End uncertain and ufufaeerntnai slgiiilit'a- 

Dunes universal and particular inrenled, 
not only for mamory, but to enahla ua lo 
discouraij Trith othera, i, 22. 
namea univocal and irquivocaL i. 22- iv. 
22 ; — a distinction belonging not ao much 
le them. i. 23. 



■andn 



i. S3. 



names abttrai:! and amerce, i !3, 33. iii. 
S.5-6: — concrete mere invented before 
propositions, sbatract sft«r- i. S3, 33: — 
those ajetheDaDieaofniEtt«r, theseofthe 
accidents or properties of matter, iii. 26. 
the use of abstract names, to multiply, 
divide, &dll, and subtract the properties 
ofiiodles. i. 33: — their abase, the speak~ 
ing of accidents as if they might be se- 
parated from body. ibid, 
names limple and companHikd. i S3, iil SI : 
— a simple name, timt which in every 
kind is the most common or UDiversal. i. 
S3; — compounded, that which signifies 
that more conceptioos than one were in 
the (uitid, for which that name was added. 
i. 24. 

a true and exact ordination of names not 
to be performed so long as philosophy' 
remains imperfect. I 2S- 
namea have their constitution not from 
the species of things. 






.tofm 



. i. 56, 8 



false proposition from copulation of ab- 

— of the names of bodies with the names 
of phantasms, i. 59. iii. 34: — of thenamei 
of bodies with namesof names, ibid- ibid, 
— of ibenamesofacbidents with the names 
of phantasms, i. 59-GO. iii. 34: — or with 
the natuGS of nimes- 



es of phantasms with the □ 

s. ibid. ihid. ; — of body, accident, 

umitasm with the names of speech. 

■l.iiL34. 

fs of bodies and of accidents ought 

« be coupled, why. i. 69. iii, 34. 
>ns must bo understood before 
compound names. i.SS: — when the names 
of the parts of any speech are explicated, 
it is not necessary that the defiuidou 
should be a name compounded of tht 
all. why. ibid. 

dehued names admitted in philosophy 
for brevity's sake- i, 85 1 — no nami 
be deSned by one word. ibid. 




cxxxv 

me, it be asked 
be by defini- 

g an abstract 
name, the answer will be, what ibid, 
names by which answer is made to the 
question, when, are not properly names 
of place, i 1 07 :— have for Uieir highest 
genus the name inturwhtrt. i. 107. 
a name may consist of many words to- 
pether. I 23. iii. 21. 

the imposilinn of names turns the reck' 
oiling of the cotisequenc«a of things imO' 
^ned in the mind, into a reckoning of 
tbe coaseqnences of appellations, iii. 91 : 
— a man without the use of speech may 
discover that the three angles of a ^ven 
triangle are equal to two nghl angles, iii. 
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other different triangle without the; 
Inhour repeated, ibid.; — a man with the 
ufle of speech, will boldly conclude the 
same to he universally true, ibid, ; — uni- 
versal rules registered by speech dis- 
charge onr mental reckoning of time and 

names of number not in UBe at one time, 
iii. 23. 

two names ioined make a true affirma- 
tion, when. iii. 23. 

subject to names, is whatsoever can enter 
into or be consideKd in ad aocniint. iii. 

25: — names, in Latin nomina, items of 
account, ibid. ; — ihiuga entering into ac- 
count for divers accidents, their names 
diversely wrested and diversified accord- 
ingly, ibid. 

the four general heads to which the 
diversity of names may ho reduced, iii. 
25-6. 

names of matter. iiL 26:— names of acci- 
dents or properties of matter, ibid.: — 
names of fancies, ibid, : — names of names 
and speeches, ibid. 673. 



names which are but insignificant sound. 
iii. 27 : — are of two sorts, names not de- 
fined, and names made of two names of 
Eignificatiou contradictory and inconsia- 
t*nt. ibid. 

names of inconstant signification, are 
names of such things as please or dis- 
please, iii. 28:— why, ibid. 
the USB of insignificant names, one cause 
of absurdity in ratiocination, iil 34-5. 
how they serve to show the consequence 
or repugnance of one name to another, 
iii. 673, 674. 

names which are the names of nothay. 
iii. 674. 



luunes placed in order would eipres* 

theii coiueqiience as well as the copula 

w &c iii, 673. 

diversily of nvaoa from the direraitf of 

the sub)ecU of philosopb^. ii. ded. 

bj giving nunea, men aigDify not only 

tba things, bnt oUo their own passians. 

11.93. 



—man also withou 



r. S2. 



■e called mdefiHOt, vihj. 

namea recall tlie necessar}' cohereDce of 
one conception to another, iv. IS. 
are the cause in man as of ' 
also of oTor. iv. S5:— theii 
t^irocatiim, and how diversified by pat- 
tian. iv. 36. 

abstract names are words artilicinl be- 
longing to logics, sigaif yiiig ooly the man- 
ner how we conceive the snbstance itself. 
iv. 309, 394 f— can oot be considered wilh- 
ont supposing that there is some renl 
thing to which they are attributed, iv. 
394;. — abstract and concrete names, bow 
ooaliinaded by modem divines, iv. 39~ 
— abstract names oucht not to be used 
arguing, or in deducing articles of faith. 
iv. 396. 

Nasebv— battle oC vi 328 

Natban — the case put by him to David, of 
the rich man with man; ehecp taking 
the lamh of the poor man. yi 123. 

Nation — the mutual envy of neighbour 
nations. vL SOS: — the less patent bears 
the greater malice, ibid. 

Batdhe — what accidents compose the na- 
ture of a thlnj;, and what the thing itself. 
i. 67 1 — the saying, toiu Uiiitgi mort jbioti-n 
to M, otAtri to naliirc, what it means, 
ibid.; — hwum to iwtim, what it means. 
i 67, 69. 

the art whereby God made and governs 
the world, lit. introd.: — imitated by the 
art of man, wherein, ibid, 

often presaeg on men the truths, which 
afterwards, when thoy look for some* 
what beyond nature, they stumble at. 
iiL39. 

how for she has mode men equal, iii. 1 1 0, 
140. ii. 6. iv. 81; — dissociates men, ren- 
ders them apt to invHde and destroy each 
other. iiL 113. 
the laws of nature su^ested by reason. 

the right of nature, the right of self- 



ir. 87: — the fundamental law of nsmre, 
toMekpface and follow it. iii, 117, 13B. JL 
16, aa. i», 86, 87:— the sum of the right 

OHHE&fi. iii. 117. 

in the conditionof nature, coercive poiror 
cannot be supposed. iiL 124: — no place 
for accusation, in a state of iiBlure. iii. 
1 28 : — in the state of nature, the inequa- 
lity of power is not discernible bot by 



[he e 



itofbi 



il29. 



tlie law of nature, according to some, llie 
rules conducing to eternal felirity after 
death, iii. 134-a. 

the questioD, who is the belter man, hsi 
no place in the state of oatiire. iii. 140. 



the laws 

of men in multitudes, and ooncemiug 
only the doctrine of civil society, iii. 
130-14: — other things tending to the 
destrucdon of porticuhtr men, also for- 
bidJen by the laws of nature, iii. 144. 
the laws of nature all cODlracted into 
one sum, da not ttml to another lokich thtn 
Kouldat mot have dent lo lliytdf. iii. 144, 
1S3, 258, 979, 494. ii. 45, 6S. i*. 107. 
thelawsofnature all made to appear very 
reasonable, bow. iii. 145: — oblige i' ' 



L 145. i 



.46. i 



114:- 



, net always, ibid. ibid. iUd. 
nature tend to nature's con- 
. 145: — are immutable and 
eternal, iu 46. iiL 145, 264, 27 1 , 273, 278, 

deavonr only, but that nnfeigned and 
constant iL 47. iiL 145, 154. ir. 108. 
war consequent W the want of a viMbla 
power to tie men to observe the laws of 
naCare. iii 163; — the laws of oatore are 
contrary lo our natnral passions, ibid, 
the law of nature, and the civil law, con- 
tain each other and ore of equal extent. 

the laws of nalnro are not properly laws, 
but qualides that dispose men to peace, 
iii. 147, 253. ii. 49:— become civil laws 
b; the institulion of commonwedlh. iiL 
253. 

the law of, part of the dictates of reason. 
iiLS53, 5l3.iL13, 16,44,49,209.iv. Ill: 
. — no law but the law of nature agreeable 
lo the reason of all men. iiL 258. 
every law that obliges all the snbjects, 
unwritten, and unpublished, is a law of 
nature. iiL 255, 257-8: — a law obliging 
sndition of men, or one particular 
at written nor published, is i ' 




8.262: — bnlbecorae ofulllnwa tho mosl 
bsciire, and baa iao9[ luisl uf iuteqirp- 
tation. ibid.: — tbeir iatorpreladoa de- 
pends not on the hooka of maral pbilo- 
sophy. iiL 263; — but on the judge ap- 
pointed by the sovereign, ibid, 
the lawB of nature sre the laws of God. 
iiL 147, 264,272,873, 375, 31B.343,3<8, 
580,S87, 601. ii. SO, 1S6, 202, 210. iv. 1 1 1, 
284, 

under the law of nature, where the in- 
tention ia right, the fact in no sto. iiL 
279: — where not right, it is eiu, but no 
crime, ibid. 

ignorance of the Ian of nature excus^th 
no man. iii 879, 387-8:— ehiidren and 
laadiuen only excused fraia o Unci's 
wainst the law of nature, iii. S8S. 
the law of nature by false teauhcrs m 
repugnant lo the law civil iii. 282. 
men are not bound by the law of nal 
B the public without reward. 



306. 

in tbe state of nature, privati 

judges of good and evil actions, 

there are ciyil laws. iii. 310. 

lenity, where there is place for it, part 

of the law of aacure. iiL 337. 

s anarchy anil the 






L343. 



nnturs is lhoardinRry,iiot tboimmcdiato 

work of God. iii. 429. 
the law of nature a better priticiple of 
right and wrong than the word of any 
doctor, if but aman. iiL 569-7U. 
natnre worketh fay motion, iii. 669. 
the law of nature, that a man protect in 
war the authority which protccteth him 
in peace, iii. 703 :— the times require that 
it be inculcated and remembered, ibid, 
no man that pretends to reason to govern 
his private family, ought to be ignorant 
of tbe articles of the law of nature, iii. 



will to hurt. ii. 7;— but from different 
Oauees, and not eqo^ly to be condemned. 
ibid. : — in it man cannot be injurious to 
nan. ii- 9. " * — hut may offend God or 
■ute. ibid. 
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whether in the state of nature, the son 
may kill the father, ii. 10, a. 
na.tiireliaigwcnalllonll.ii. 11. ir. 84. 
in the state of, irresistible power gives a 
right of dominion, ii. 13. iv. 86: — in it, 
no lasting security, ibid. ibid. : — to con- 
lend for supcrflnities, is to violate the 
fundamental law of nature. iL 36. 
all the laws of nature, are derived from 
that of self-conservadon. iL 44. 
the laws of nature are not all obligatory 
in that state in which theyare not praC" 
tised by alL iL 45-6. iv. 108, 117:— the 
omiaaiou of some, if done for self-oonaer- 
rntion, is Culiiiling the law of nature. iL 
45, n.: — but aome are oblifnatory even 
in lime of war, ibid. :— all damage done, 
in tbe state of nature, not for self-con- 
Bcrvation, is a breach of the law of na- 
ture, ii. 46, n.: — ere broken by any act 
against conscience, though conformable 
to them. ii. 46. iv. 109. 
the law of natnre is tbe same with the 
tuorai a. 47. iv. 11 1 : — commands, as the 
ineana to peace, good manners, or the 
practice of virtues, and therefore called 
taaroL iL 48 :— is the sum of moral philo- 
sophy, ii, 49. 

the laws of nature proved from Scripture. 
iL 52 .60. iv. ] 1 1 -1 6 :— that they are eter- 
nal, item. ii. 60:— tb&t Che; bind the con- 
suienoo only, item. iL 60-61 :— that thej 

tLe fundamental law of, sufficiently ful- 
filled, if a man is ready to embrace peace 
when to he had. ii. 64. 
the security of tbe exercise of the law 



i. 64-S. i' 
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subjects without breach of the laws of 

nature and of God. iL 80, n. 

by the same right of nature that a beast 

may slay a man, a man may also slay a 

beast ii. 114. 

tho commodities and incommodities of 

commonwealth and the stale of nature. 

iL 127. 

tbe laws of nature oblige even in the 

state of uatnre, how. ii. 190. 

to use our be.st endeavours to keep the 

laws of nature, part of worship naturaL 



the saying, thai nature made noihiag h 

the Bcope of tbe laws of m 
protection and defence of them that keep 





e to be observed 
I own jiidgmeDt Ihey 
ymodity V" "-"-- 

.0 the endeBTour. ibid. 

what UagunsC reason is igainst tbe laws 

of nature, iv. 106. 

the laws of nature may be changed bj 

ooTenant. ii. 108-9. 

the sum of the law of nsturo, is to b( 

sociable to them that will be so, fbrmid- 

abte to them tliat vill not. ii. 111. 

Mat mm cfmlcnl IhtmKlva witk equality, the 

foundntion of the law of iiiiture, is al 

the foundation of the leentd tabic, Ih 

$hall bte Ihg nBghbaur at Ihyidf. ir. IK 

the law of nature is directed to the as 

science. iT. lU, 115. 

to the slate of nature, man's security li 

in mutual help. ir. 118: — hence muti 

fear. ilud. 

the laws of, are the lana of the kingdc 

of heaven, iv. IB4. 

the law of nature is ihc moral law taught 

by ChriaL iv. 186. 

the contemplation of nitture, without 

gorous demonstration, is the most noble 

employment of the mind that can be. 

Navarre— the transfer of the kingdom of. 
iii. ST4: — England anolher manner of 
tingdom than Navarre, vl. 187. 

Naylor— James, sets himself up as Jesus 

- Christ, vi. 39T: — his punisbmeut. vf 
— Lambert tries to save him. Ibid. 

Necebbitv — be that could see the Co 

ion of causes, would see the rttaasilji of 
all roluntarr actions of men. iii. 198. 
nenuilji and diaanng, how conjoined. 
242,384:— from the necessity of a voh 
tary action cannot be inferred the inji 
tice of the law that forbids it. iv. 254; 



cient philosophers without drawing into 
the argument the power of God. v. 1; — 

the state of the question of Ubtrtg and 
Necaiih/, v. S-J: — the four fountains of 
iwgumeni v. 5-20. 

of the incoaveaieDces that are pretended 
to follow the doctrine of necessity. T. 
15-18,151-5: — from God's foreknow- 
ledge, it follows that all actjons whatr 
from eternity. 



_3 the future, ibid, ilrid. : — 

every action is necusaitsted and deter- 
mined, how. V. 105; — die last judgment 
concerning the good or evil consequent 
on any action, may be said to prodnee 
the effect neoessanly, as the last feather 
may be said to break the horse's back. 
V. 105-fl;— neoessitation, is properly 
what V. 260: — necessity, is to be ascribed 
to theuniceraal series of causes, depend* 
ingon the first cause eternal. V. 366 i—lho 
things we esteem most contingent an 
nevertheless necessary, v. 417. 

Nechohasct — the predictions of witcbea 
pretending conference with the dead, ii 
102. 

Nehekiah — the book of, written after tha 

Nero— affected mastery in music and poo- 
try, why. iv. 33. 

Nestobidb — his heresy, denying the di- 
Yinity of the Holy Ghost iv. 400, 401. 
vi. IU3; — that there was but one natora 
io Christ, vi. 176. 

Newbdht— first battle of. vi. 321 :— second 
battle, vl 335. 

Newcastle— William, Earliif. iv. ep. ded,: 
—the Marquis of. iv. 229. v. 2, 2 1 :— Earl 



255; — norprcuuand di^iraue, reuirirrjand 

puxiABtnt VaM.: — the dispute of i.; 

and Neca^ly will rather hurt than help 

the piety of most men. iv. 256:— the ne 

oesflity of events draws with it no im 

piety, iv. 257 : — destroys nolpraytr. ibid, 

flakes not away the nature of m. it 

259: — hypotketkid necessity, what it 

262. 

whatsoever ia produced, is produced m 

cmarOs, why. iv- 275. v. 38. 

that there is no such thing aa fntdot 

from ntceuiii/. iv. 278. 

to deny necessity, destroys both the de 

oreea and tile prescience of God.iv. 27f 

V. 17-18. 

necesn'ly and chance, debuted amongst an 



me of the King' 

ers of array, vi 316:^takes Tadcaster, 
and ia master of all the North. ibid.>— ■ 
defeats Fairfax at Brambam Moor, fit 
321: — forces liim to quit Haliikx an4. 
Beverlcy.VL32a;—ia forced by the Sooti 
to retreat to York. vi. 323. 
NiCEME — Council, condemned what hereaj" 
by the words God hath no parli. iv. 309, 
397:^the word conau/Mantitil, how CK— ' 

Slainod hy many of the Latin fathei*. 
lid. 307 ;— condemned, not the doctr 
of Tertullian, but the division of the 
vine substance, iv. 307 ;— the canon mado 
about the time of the NieeneCouncU, 
eeming those repenting Christians 
had been seduced into a denial of Christ 
iv. 320: — summoned by Constandne lJi» 




'^^reti. IT, 391. Ti 108: — its hisWry, 
— proceeded in their general 
confession of fnith, how iiir. iv. 396. vi. 
103: — condemned what hereajes. vi. 103, 

NiOHT — Cake's definidon of. li. 94. 

Nile — the cmnse of ila inundntions. vil.41 : 
— why not twice in the j-cnr. vii. 42:— 
rises in mounlaina nesrly SUOO nutes off. 

ibid. 

HlKBVBH — the prophec; bj Jooab of its 
' dMtTnction. iii. 373. 

le effect of Ikying it on bnroing 
PooaL i. 457:— its eV^t as a compi 
''iAut of g^puwder. ibid.: — the csu 

its whiteness, i. 464. 
SoiH — the pants belonged to his : 

NoBiLiTT — U power, iii. 75: — in those 

cotamonweslths where it hna privileges. 

ibid.: — is hoDoursUe, why. iv. 39. 
vi/ioQ — BigniRra iSitrilmtiim. iii. 234 : — what 

we call lam, ibid, 
NoBNAHs — descended front the Oemmns. 

TtasO;— of their form ofgi)vemment.ib. 
NoRMAN^ — his inyeiiliou of the inclinatory 

needle, vii. 167. 
NOBTHrMBKRLANn — thcEnrlof, mnrdered 



■ubaidy. iv. 

— the Bishop of, the sentence of 

^ ,. .. It npon hira. vi. 115. 

the Earl of, heads the insurrcctian of the 
Kentish men, and seizes Colalivst^r. vi. 
350 :— is triedaod executed by the Rump. 
tL 3G4. 

NoscE TEIP8DM — I Saying not of late un- 
derstood. ilL introd. : — its meaning, what 
ibid.:— by it men might learn to read one 
another, ibid.: — is a precept wortliy of 
its reputation, iv. SS, 

NoSTHA-DAMBa— the prophecies of. iii. lOa. 

NorHiNo — however it be multiplied, will 
for ever be nothing, i. 213. 

notions, by some called primary proposi.- 
tions, i. 37: — are not truly pnneiples, 
why, ibid. i. 82. 

Kpma Fompilids— pretended to receive 
the ceremonies of his religion from the 
□ymph Egeria. iii. 103. 

Ndhbrr — csmiot bo remembered without 
names, i. 13. 

number is vnilla. i. 96 :— the limits of 
number, are uniliea. L 98;— every num- 
ber Snile. i. 99. 

all bodies differ in immter from each 
other, L 133: — the same and dilferent in 
•Hiftcr, names contrBdiolory. ibid, 
is eipoeed by the exposition either of 
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points, or of the names of numben. i. 
141 1 — is called ditcnlt quuntity, why. 
ib.:— is quantity in what sense, vii. 194. 
to expose number by the names of num- 
ber, what necessary. L 141. 
the use of words in nothiug so evident aa 
in numbering, iii. S3: — the names of 
number not in use at one ume. iii, 23: — 
their place supplied by the fingers of one 
or both hands, ibid. : — whence our nmne- 
ral words but ten in any nation, in soma 
but 6ve. ibid. 

for want of names of number, a heast 
misseth not one or two out of her many 
wbelps.iv.ai:— without Iheoi a man 
cannot know how many pieces of money 
lie before him. ibid. 

DNc-STAHB— the sohool name for eternity. 
L413.iii.35, 677. iv.STS. 299:— invent- 
ed by Thomas Aquinas, iv. 271. v, 329: 
— no less absurd than a hk-itani for rul 
inlinite greatness of place, iii. 677. 
NliTHiTioN — the matter of, by God laid 
freely before us at or near the surface of 
the earth, iii. 232:— consists of what. ib. 



OiTH— swearing by the god a man fcareth. 
iii. 129. 11.27. iv. 93:— the form of. ibid, 
ibid, ibid.: — must be accordinj; to the 
rites of the reli|;ion of him that swearcth. 
iiL 129-30. iL 27. iv, 94. 
no swearing by what the swearer ttiinks 
not God. iii 130. ii. 27 : — men swearing 
by thrir kings, intend to tie understood 
~ attributing U> them divine honours. 



L 130. ii 



v. 94, 



odds nothing to the obligation. iiL 1 30. 



L 27, 81 



/. 94. 



be used only by order of 
the commonwealth. iiL 353 : — for making 
judgments certain, or between coramon- 
wealtha for avoiding war. ibid, 
is to be exacted, only where the brooch 
of &ith cannot be known, or where Giod 
alone can punish it. ii. 2S . 
is taken in order to the provocation of 
God's anger, why. ii, 28. 

Obadiab— prophecied in the time of Jo- 
tish. ill. 373i — his prophecy that salva- 
ion shall proceed from Jerusalem. iii. 455. 

Obediemci! — if the fear of spirits, prog- 
nostics from dreams &c, weni taken 
away, men would be much mora fitted 
for civil obedience. iiL 10, 
the desires that dispose men to obey a 
common power, iii, 86-7, 
religion cultivated by two sorts of men, 
to make men more apt to obedience and 
civil society. iiL 98-9, 






sHppp«atl to be prombed b^ everj man 
to him in whose power itu to deitroj 
bim. iii. 18S. 

its end ii protectioQ. iii. SOS. 
obedience lo the civil law, a part of the 
law of nature, iii. 354. 
beneRls conferred by the sovereign on a 
subject through fear of his power to hart 
the commonweallh. encourage not to 
obedienue, but to further extordun. iii. 
306. 

is part of worship natural, iii. 349. ii. 212, 
IB more acceptDble to God than rocritice. 
iu. 3SS. ii. ^1D:— is the greatest of all 
worship, ibid. 

where the word aUdktut aigniiies a fol- 
lowing of counsel, iii. S65-6. 
obedience to the laws, if perfect, snfFi- 
cient to salvation. iiL £89. u. 300;— that 
required by God, is a serioua endestour 
to obty him. iii. 536. ii. 300, 303, 306, n., 
314. 



1. ibid.:— that 
sary for reception into the kingdom of 
God, iB what. iii. 5SG. 
obedience to God, and 
reign, whether Christian or infidel, how 
euily to be reconciled, iii. 600. ii. 314-16. 
the obedience dne to sovereignty is li*^. 
ii. B3: — by limple obedience a under- 
stood, in all tluagB not contrary to the 
will of God. ii. U6, 315. 
the obligation to civil obedience is before 
all civil law. ii. 200. 
obedience acline and poii 
linction. iL S02. n. 235-7. 
of two omnipotents, neither can be bound 
to obey Ihe other. iL 209, n. 
juatiGes, in what sense, ii. 314. 
Cbriatian oliedience consisletb in the en- 
deavonr to obey the laws of Christ, iv. 
184: — is necessary as well as Ikith. ibid, 
protection and obedianoe aro relative, iv. 
421. 

if the king command, or make a law, 
that a man shall execute his own father, 
whether be is to be obeyed, vi. 297. 

Obekon — the universal king of the fsiries. 
iii. 698. 

Object — the apparent not the true a 
oitude and fignra of objects, why. i. 
60: — nor anything but a phantasm, i, 
the earnest stndy of one, takes away the 
sense of ail other objects, why. i " 
one object only perceivable by 
one and the same time. ibid. 



is called htcid by reason of what phu- 
an object, what. iii. 1 : — worketb on ihe 



fancy it begets in us. iiL S : — the object 
one thing, ^e fancy another, iii. 3. 
the ahowa or t^jparitionM of objects, are to 
the eye tiglit, to the ear Aenrinjr, to the 
palate lute, to Ihe nostril nneUinji, lo the 
bodyfiding. iii 679, 637, 
the subject wherein are inherent tdaur 
and image, is not the object seen. iv. 4 : 
— the same object seen double, al two 
candles for one, a proof that rotimr and 
inuige arc not inherent iu the thing seen. 

Om-ioATTOK — what. iii. 1 19 : — the bonds by 
which men are obliged, are words or ac- 
tions, or both, ibid. : — have their strength 
from what. ibid. 

beyond what is possible, no man can be 
obliged, iii. lS6i — tbe nutund end of^ 
perlormance. ibid. 

a prisoner of war trusted with the pay- 
ment of his rnniom, why obliged lo pay 
it. iii. 12T. iv.93: — a weak prince making 
a disadvantageous jieace for fear, why 
obliged to keep it. iii. 1S7. 
not strengthened by an oath. iii. 13a ii 
27, B6. iv. 94. 

whatever binds in fin inleno, may be 
broken by a fact according to law, m 
case a man tbinh it contrary. iiL 14S. 
no man obliged b^ Ihe oovenant whereof 
he is not author. liL 149, S03. 
the obligation of tbe subject to Ihe sove- 
reign, Ii^ts BO long only as the latter can 
give protection, ill. 908. 
no one can be bound to himselE iiL 363. 
iL83, 154, 155. 
promise of ^omJbiods the promiser,afni2 



.L 4S7. 

belief foils not Under obligation 



lo lag a iurtA™ 
620. 



i.S73, 
M oblige. iiL 



begins, where liberty ceases. iL 21. iv. 
9 1 :— the dMi^ and the oA'i>«i, who. ii 23. 
the obligation of simple obedience grows 
not immediately from the contract, but 
from this, that without it commonwealtli 
would be dissolved, ii. 82. 
no obligation to will to be put to death. 
ii. 82 : — much less to that which is worse 
than death, ibid. : — no obligation to put 
oneself lo death, ibid.: — none to kill the 
sovereign at his own command, ibid. : — 
none to kiU one's own parent, ilnd.: — 
none to execute commands which eonfer 
iifamy. ii. 83. 



. dlobl^afiDn arise 



implies [bftt [he binder 
aapposea bim not ^uSicieatly bound bj 
an^ Qtber obligation, ii^ 110-1K 
to be oMigtd, and to be tltd bciitg obliged, 
how they ditltr. ii. 1S5. 
obligation (o obedience before commnnds 
are made known, is uniironial obligaCioi 
to obey in all things, ii. 190. 
of nattiral abligation two species, dcpri- 
yation of liberty by corporal irapedi- 
menla, and by lootivea acting upon the 

all obligation is delerminable at the will 
oflho^liger. if. 92. 
Obuqite — how much neaker than a per- 
pendicular stroke, i. 341. 

CBJJVtoM— tteJctofi could not haye passed 
without a parliiuuent, why. yi. .15:— dif- 
fers from a general pardon, wherein, 
ibid.:— the Ad of Obli,:ha at Atheos. 
ibid. 145.— at Rome, on the death of 
CieBar. ibid. ibid. : — diflcra from a Far- 
liatnent pardon, wherein, vi. 145-6. 

OBBcUBiTr — ^why dishonourable, iii. 80: — 
to be descended from obscure parents, 
item. ibid. 

Bntiles. 
ii.ded.: 

— the main ocean, how it lies. yii. 14; — 
why it (recxcs towanla thcpoles. vii. 3H-9. 

Ododb. — ia made by odorous bodies with- 
out the motion of the whole bulk. i. ao3i 
— ttie cnuH of, ia in tbe motioa of (be ia- 

. viEibte parts, ibid.: — proceeds from their 
almple motion, not from effluviLuo. why. 

water, air, the spirits and juices la ani- 
mals, how made odorous . i. 505 : — bruis- 
ing, how it makes odorous things more 
■o. i. fi05. 

Ogbiok— deified by the Gentiies. iii, 99 : 
— worshipped by the Egyptians, iii. 6 1 1. 

OLlaARCRy — a name given, by those that 
^slike it, to ariatocracy. "" '"' " 






e what, iii 



Oncgthhcb— the special figure wherewith 
Wallia gTBoea tua oratory, yii. 247. 

One — a thing considered amongst other 
like Ihings, is said to be orf, 1. 96 : 
common de&nition of, to what absurd 



;x, cxU 

been. iii. 52: — that which is alternate ap- 
petite, in deliberating concerning good 
ajid evil, is alternate opinion in enquiry 
of the truth of past and future, ibid.:— 
the last opinion is the jadgnunt. ibid, 
is the end or conolusioa of discourse not 
beginningfrom definitions, or not rightly 
joined into syllogismE. jii i!i, 54. 
eicessive opinion of a roan'a self, for 
diyine inspiration, wisdom &c., becomes 
distraction and giddini 



ifith 









» liable. Ibid. 
O'NeALc— Sir Phelim, the beginoei 

Irish rebeliion, hanged, vi 388. 
Opaque — what bodies so called, i. 

■re heterogeneous, ibid. 
Ofihiok — is a presumption that i 

wUi be or wilt not be, hai been or 



of the 



. of the truth of anything, < 
tradicted by others, rage. ibjd. 
in the well governing of opinions coij- 
aists the well governing of men's actions, 
iii. 164. 

three opinions peraidoua to peace and 
government, brought into this port of 
the world from the tongues and pens of 
unlearned divines, iii. 310-12. 
opinions contrary to the peace of man- 
kind, that men shall judge of what is 
lawful and nnlawfnl by their own con- 
science, that they sin in obeying tho 
commands of the commonwealth unless 
they judge them to be lawful &c., whence 
so det'pty rooted in men. iii. 330. 
reason and opinion, not in our power to 
change, iii. 360. 

civil power depends on the opinion men 
have of their duty to their sovereign, 
and their fear of punishment in another 
-worid. iii. 539. 

opinions taken on credit of antiquity, 
are words that pass like gaping, from 
mouth to mouth, iii. 712. 
are delivered more by henraay than 
from speculation, ii. 15: — accord more 
through passion than true reason, ibid. 
Jhilk and opinion, their dilTurence. ii. 30S. 
opinion is what. iv. 29 : — in what sense 
the world is said to be governed by 

e begetting of apiaioa 
same thing, iv. 75. 
jutradictory, the/nrmer 



Sis"o^' 

Opcs OPEBATirM— the external uctinn pro- 
ceeding from fear of punishment or frooi 

OmcLE — the oraeles of the Gentiles made 
their answers ambinious by design, to 
own the event botl ways. iii. 102:— 
ceased in all parts of the Roman empire, 
on the planting of the Christian religion. 




Cxlii INE 

Obatioh — in orations of praise uiil inT«c- 
ti>e the fancy is predomiaant, wliy. iii. 
S8:— the judgment does wliit. ibid, 
orators, the favourites of au assembly, id. 
ITa.ii. 131, iv. 141, 16S. 

Orb — tha radius of the great orb reaohes 
from the earth to the sun. i 4*6:— is as 
a point in respect to the distance of the 

Obgan — the organs of sense, fire. iy. 12. 

Ohuo.nd — Duke of, the king's lieutenant 
of Ireland, vi. 366: — his league with the 
confederates, ibid.: — surrenders Dublin 
to the parliament, and oomes over to the 
king, and thence to the prince at Paris, 
vi. 36T:— is sent back by him to Ire- 
land, ibid. 

Ohontics— viL 208, S47. 290, 296, 

OffTRiciBM— at Athens, iii. 200. 

OcoHTHBD — in his ClaviiMallicnuiiiai, what 
he means in ss^nj; tbst the qaotletU of 
one number divtded by another, is the 
prDportioH of the one to the other, vii. 313, 

oliaia — used in the New Testament never 
for uHiuw or mbitaace, but only for riches, 
iv. 804 ; — converted by the Idtin philo- 
sophers into subalaTUiOj thereby con- 
founding things totjioreat with meorpo- 

Odtlawbt — the punishment of, what. vi. 
110:— if not cftpil&l, is equivalent to 

capital, ibid,; — ia like the being barred 
the use oF fire and water amongBt the 
Bumans, and like excommunication, ibid. 
OzFOBD — the University of, be|;an when 
and how. vi 1B4, 214; — -purged by the 
parliament in the Civil War. vL 347 :— 
the manners of both Universities at that 
time, ibid.; — ore the noblest of Chris- 
tian universities, and of the greatest 
benefit to the eomtnonwealLh ^at can 
be, on what condition, viL 400. 



Pais — of a wound, why thought to be i 



FALESTiNE—the place of God's kingdom. 

Pan — panic terror, fear without the ap- 
prehension of why or what, iii. 44: — so 
called from their author, Pan. ibid. ; — 
a paasioQ (hat happens only in a throng 
ofpeople, why. ibid. 
the plains tilled by the Gentiles with 
Pans and Panises. m. 99. 

Pafibts — the faction of, in the Civil War. 
vi. 1 67 i — their pretences to govern, vi, 
169;— their disposition at the beginning 
of the Reformation, vl lSS-9 ;— how tbey 



came to venture on the Ganpowder- 
treoson. vi. 1B9;— Uie Irish papists take 
their time for delivering themselves from 
Engliah suhicotion. vi. 331. 

Pafpds — his disdnction of problems into 
plane, lolid, and Rnairy. L 315: — found 
out die trisection of an angle by help of 
the hyperbole, i.316: — proceeded analy. 
lically, but never used symbols, vii. 848. 

Pababola^ — and hyperbole, have one de- 
KnitioD in geometry, another inrhetorin. 
Las. 

to find a atraighC lino eqnal to tbe cnrve 
of a semiporabola. i, 268 ; — also to the 
cnrve of a semiparabolaster. L STO: — the 
focus of, where, vii. 317. 

PABACLirrcs — signilieH dm catlcdiB iiJp, iii, 
489 : — oninmonlj transhited conyiirter, ib, 

Pabadise — how to merit Paradise at cdh- 
gmo. iii. 134: — whether a man can meiit 
It ex coitdigiw. ibid. 
the flaming sword at its entrance. iiL 614. 

Fahdon — the granting of, the lirtA law of 
naliire- iii. 139:— the fifth, ii.37:— is 
nothing- bat the granting of peace, ibid 



— Ihede- 
of the word. vi. 142: — of tha 
power of pardoning, vi. l38-«. 

Parallel— parallel lines in general, no- 
where defined. L 189: — Euclid's detini- 
tiun not accurate, vii. 205-S: — deGnitioa 
uf parallel lines, straight and curved, i. 
1S9. vii. 206, 

the properties of parallel atra^ht Uaei, 
i. 189-91. 
parallelogram, what. i. 189. 

Pabalogiim— the fault of, where it lii 
88:— petitio prineipii.i. 88:— fWsecs 
i. 89:^ — paroli^iBm of false cmusefreq' 
amongst writers of physics, ibid. 

Pabadox — the Christian religion was uti™ 
a paradox, v. 304:— but for poradoiel 
we should be now in a state of savage 
ignorance, ibid, 

Paremtb — to he descended from conspi' 
cuDua parents, why honourable. iiL SO: — 
from obscure parents, dishonourable, ib^ 1 
areendtled to the honours of sovereigntr, 1 
tbongh they have surrendered that 
power to the civil law, ill. 296- 
disobedience of the child to its parents, 
contrary to the precept of the aposUea; 
iii, 508. 

to hnaouT ourparmti, a precept belonging 
to the law of nature under the title St 
agrrxntenl, as well OS of gralitudc. ii. 119. 

Pabis — the University of, b^au vrben and 
how. vi. 184, 213. 



Pabliament — has the sOTcreign powi 
only where it cannot be assembled < 
disscilvcd but by its own discredon. ii 
299; — the right to dissolve, is a right i 
control. ibiiL: — acts of pnrliiiment, r 
semble the decrees of the whole people of 
Rome. iii. 270. 

nothiogmore unjustlj mainlsined during 
the long psrliunenl, escept the resisting 
and mnroering of the king, than the 
doctrine of Dr. Branih>Jl. iv. 371. 
the Statutes restraining the lerying of 
money without the consent of pariia- 
ment, whether exceptionable, vi. 16: — 
are void, if bj such grant the king is 
disabled to protect bis subjects, ibid. ; — 
the good and the evil of such atatutea. vi. 
17. 

the long partiaineMi, their indictment of 
Charles, vi. 34 ; — were aftfirwards par- 
doned bj the king in, notoniJ, parliament 

of the origin of parliaments, vi. 157-60: 



203;— end disBolved. vi. 204: — thi 
parliament colled, vi. 207 : — its proceed- 
ings, vi. 20B-9:—re!eaaeH Prjnne, Bur- 
ton, and Bastwifik condemned for sedi- 
tion, and sent by the king to prisons re- 
mote ttom London. vL 244:— the cJauBe 
in their bill of attainder against Straf- 
ford, that it shall not serve as a prece- 
dent ii, S50:— -the act for trienninl par- 
liaments, vi. 255-G: — the net sgainst the 
dissolution of the long parliament yi, 
256 : — demands the power of the militia. 
vi. 264 : — complains of the king's taking 
notice of the bill pending in the house of 
lords, ibid.: — their remoaitraace an the 
ttalt iif the kiiipiL}ia. vi. 26S~72:~Bnd/K- 
tUion. vi. 372 :— Jemanrls of the king to 
discover bis sdvisers, and lo be allowed 
a guard, vi. 283 : — orders that no popish 
eommondera go over (o Ireland, vi. SS4: 
— demands the Tower, the forts, and the 
whole militia, vi. 289:— votes, that the 
ordinance agreed on hj both houses fot 
the militia, ohligea the people, vl 2B!) : 
— that when they declare what the law 
is, to question it is a high breach of pri- 
vilege, vi. 290; — their message about the 
command of the fleet ibid. :— their party 
in York stronger than the king s. vi. 
291 : — seize upon UulL ibid.: — their de- 
clnratioD of the rights of the two houses. 
vL 292 : — send to the king nineteen pro- 
positions. vL 2B4-6 : — prepare for war. 
tL 297 : — becomes weaker than the king 
till assisted by the Scots, vi, 300. 
the Strength and forces of the parlia- 



in.. cxliii 

meut at the beginning of the war. vL 
301-3: — the taxes levied, vi. 304-5: — 
the valour of their soldiers sharpened 

the people thought nothing lawful for the 
king to do, for which there was not some 
statute made by parliament, vi. 311. 
the parliament dues all things in the 
name of the king and parliament, vi. 313 ; 
-pretend that he was always virtually 
in the two houses ofparliament. ibid.: — 
invite the Scots to invade England, and 
make the mfrniii Lragtie and Onenant. 
ibid.: — vote the queen a traitor, vi. 319: 
— Riako a new great seal, and hang the 
king's messenger as a spy. vi. 323: — sus- 
pect Essex, and vote the new modelling 
of the army. vi. 326: — in the new com- 
missions leave out the elanae for the pro- 
lection of the king's person, ibid. 
the Icing's parliament at Oxford. vL 327. 
denies the Kinj; a pass to come to treat 
of peace, vi. 329 : — send him commis- 
sioners with what terms, vi. 330: — have 
on their side the city and the king's per- 
son, vi, 334 : — sends to the army lo de- 
mand the delivery of the king. vi. 337: — 
the two speakers and several members 
flj to the army. vi. 338; — who are re- 
placed by the general with the thanks of 
the porliament. vi. 340: — tbeir four pro- 
positions lo the king, when in the Isle of 
Wight vi. 344:— pass a vole of non-ad- 
dreuei. vi. 345 ;— the insurrections gainst 
the parliament vi. 348-50: — recalls the 
vote of non-addram, and treats with the 
king. vL 391: — is violated by Cromwell, 
vi. 352 : — declares void the oaths of su- 
premacy and allegiance, ibid, 
the parliament represents the people, lo 
what purposes, vl. 3S3-4. 
constitutes the High OmH ofJiatux for 
trying the king, vi 354;— posses an Act 
against the I^nce of Wales, vi. 355; — 
votes the house of lords to be useless and 
dangerous, ibid. : — passes an Act against 
the re-odmission of the secluded mem- 
bers, vi. 396. 

Cromwell's parlioment vi. 390-2; — the 
fi rst parlioment under the iBatrumtni. vi. 
394-6:— the second, vi. 397-402:— peti- 
tions Cromwell to take the title of king. 



— assumes to have the supreme power, 
vi 404: — their proceedings, vi. 404-6:- — 
are locked out of their bouse h; the 
army, vi, 406. 

the temper of all parliaments since Eliza- 
beth the same with that of this parlia- 
ment vi 405. 



L 




the ton^ parliament restored, ti 416 :— 
on cundition to determine their aittin^ 
117:— but few o\ 
them relumed to the oew parluuneaL ib 
thp new puriismcnt oIIh in the kin;;, ti. 
417: — the preoenl piirluuiieiit hu de- 
clared tbo right of the mililla to belong 
to the king only. ti. 41S ; — bu done ill 
a parliatneDl cut do for the aecuril}' of 
peace. Jlnd. 

pARSiHOMT^miilUuimit; in the uae i 
ricbei. iii. 44. 
ii dUbonourable, whj. iE 70. 

pAWt — nothing rightly so oiled, but tbi 
which ii cnrnptred with aoiaething that 
conLuna it. L 9& :— lo make parts, wluL 
ibid. 

nothing has parts, dll it is dicided. L 97 : 
^purt of a pari is part of Che whole, ib. 

PASsloN^the doctrine of the internal pns- 
doas, and of aeose and imaginalion, 
comprehends civil philosophy, i. 87. 
action and passion in body, whaL L 120: 
— when nedjote, and when mnudiale, lb. 
all passions of tba tDind, consist of appe- 



it observable in nn; but 



rable. L410:- 






na, the same in all mci 
tntmd.1— not the objects of the pasaioiis. 
ibid. 1 — the objects, varied by the indi- 
vidual consdtution, and by portioujai 
education, ibid. 

the want of some passion leaves tbe train 
of thoughts unguided. iii. ISi — makes 
them seem impertinent to each other, as 
in a dream, ibid. 

the oiiriosity of finding out the passible 
effects of a cause, hardly incident lo any 
living creature without any passion but 
senanal. iii. 13-14. 

all passion may be expressed indicalive- 
]y. iii. 49: — some have particular er 






■> 



— forms of speech not certain signs, 
"■' — tbe best signs are in the 
, actions, ends, aims which 
we know tbe man to have. ibid, 
the difference of passions, the cause of 
the difference of wits. iii. 61: — proceeds 
partly from different consUtution of tbe 
body, partly from diffiTent education, 
ibid. 1— -passions are different from difte- 
reuceof complexion, ibid.:— Ibat passion 
that makes the {Greatest did'erence, the 
desire of power, ibid, 
to have weak passions, is dullness, iii. 

extraordinary and vehement, proceeds 
sometimes from the *' " ' 

orgiiOB of tbe body. 



e of 



the injury of the or«;ans proceeds (ram 
the veiiemence and long continuance of 
the passion, ibid.:— all passions that pro- 
duce strange and unusual behaviour, 
called by the general name of madness, 
iii. 63:— the pasuons themselves, when 
they tend to evil, are degrees of madness, 
ibid.: — « confession that pasaiona un- 
guided are for the most part mere mad- 
ness, what ia. iii. 64 . 
from diSerence of passions raen give dif- 
ferent names to one and the some thing. 
iii SO. ii 47. 



114. 

the passions are in themselves no an. in, * 
114. ii. pref.: — nor the acdoos proceed- 
ing from them, till there be a law that 
forbids them. ibid. 

the passions that iaclina men (o peac% 
are what. iii. IIG: — war consequent lO 
the natural passions of man. iii 153. 
the pasuons and self-love of men are no- 
table multiplying glasses, through which 
every Utile payment appears a great 
grievance, iii 170. 
the passions of men a-snnder are ii 
rale, as the heat of one brand, iii. 248. iv. 
166 :— ofan assembly, arc as many brands 
that inflame one anotber. ibid. ibid. 
pleasure in the licQon of that which 
would please if real, is a passion so inhe- 
rent in man. as to make it a ain were to 
make sin of being a man. iii 277. . 

sudden psasion, is an extenuation, but I 
never a total excuse, iii. 291. v. 355i — | 
meditation of the law ought to rectify 
the irregularity of the passions, ib. ib. 
passion is power limited by somewhat 



thai 



1215. 



contrariety, and reference to 









.30:- 



are ablations of the brain, continued 
thence to the heart iv. 34. 
the nature of passion conusia in plea- 
sure or displeasure from signa of bonoor 
or dishonour, iv. 40. 
the passions represented in a race, iv 
' ' t the fotaje moketh paa 



I. 75. 



h passion. 

a being in the memory only. 

'.isTOB — virtue fultnir in the pastors, &ith 
fails in the people, ni 108. 
the doctors of the Cliurcb, and civil so- 
vereigns, both called /lojfur). iii. 461: — 
must be subordinate to eaob other. iUd. : 



le chief pastor, by tht I 



iii. 530, 

Iheir mainleDBDce till settlnl by Xhe laws 
of tbe emperors, was nothing butTbene- 
Tolpnce. ill. S36: — ^tbey that served at 
ibe altar, lived an the o<ii?riiigs. ibiii.i— 
ought to be muntained by their flocks, 






5. ibid. 



but n> 

could b 

Mgnad but by the whole chureb, but tbe 

church could make no law. iii.S3G: — 

could have no right to lithee, why. ibid. 

Christian kings are etill llie supreme 

pastors of thnr people^ "" " 

564, S81. 

ill pastors in Christian commonwealth! 



are but tbe minUte 


rs of the civil sove- 


raigo. iii539i-ej[ 


ecute their chsTgo 


jwre cipui. 111. a4U. 

to hia power, onless he be soverfien, the 




makua uotliirig. iii. 


548:— hficaUingno 


to govern by com- 


mand, but lo teach and persuade, ibid. : 


—monarchy, aristocracy, and deniocrtioy 


mark out three sor 


of sovereigns, not 


oTpastors. ibid. 




the power of llm iieyt ofhtatm, whatever 


it nmybfl, belongs 


hU supreuie pua- 



i. 5S1, 

none sent by Christ, but pastors ordained 
by lawful authority, iii. 563:— none law- 
fully ordained, but those ordained by tbe 

oar obedience to them drawn not froi 
their will and command, but from oi 
own benefit. iiL 566: — their power t 
give the flock convenient food, is but tli 
power to leach, iii. S82. 
farim* rami. Christian kings that refuf 
to submit (hemselves to tbe Roman pa; 
tor. iiL 589 :— all pasloi 



le Chrif 



IS that dist 



]ej their 



Christian 
licans. iii. 5G3. 

pastors that teach this doctrini 
(^riU, though tbey draw &on 
eonaeqaences, may yet be saved 
Ibe power regal onderCbrist claimed by 
' tiiepastorsofeachcammoDwealtb.iii,607. 
did not, in the time of the Apostles, put 
tiieir spittle to the nose of the pel 
be baptized, saying la ordorem nu 

those that 
eeming 
IseaDlng of our Saviour in his words, 
tehoKtaer ^teaketh a teord agaititt the 
Q/mati Ac iii. 630. 




and a perfidii 
"L 656. is "' 



do external honour to an 
a KaadtJ gmn. iii. 655 : — 
IS forsaking of his charge. 

how drawn by their worldly ambition to 
countenance the worship of images by 
Che new-made ChrisliBUs. iii. 660. 
in tbe pastors of Christ's church what 
faults are KmdaU as well aa faults, iii. 
697:— their whole hierarchy, the lia^ia 
afdai^jwa. ibid. 

all fattire pastors reeeitcd from Christ 
tbe same power of remitting sins, as the 
then apostles. iL 283:— have power to 
forgive sins, but to the penitent, and to 
retain, but to the impenil^nL ii. 2S1; — 
cannot refuse baptism to him whom the 
church judges worthy, nor retain or re- 
mit sins to nim whom the church judges 
worthy or disobedient, ii. S88. 
tbe comrnandsof Godin anritual matlen 
are tbe laws of the church delivered by 
pastors lawfully ordaiued. iL 315. 
tbe ceremony of consecmtjou and impo- 
sition of bands belongs to them, but only 
as given them by tbe laws of tbe com- 
monwealth, iv. 345. 

most ol' tbe pastel's of tbe primitive 
church chosen out of the Feripatelics, 
Stoics &c., why. iv. 388: — endeavoured 
oany of tiiem (o draw tlie Scriptures 

every one to his own heresy, iv. 383: — 
their dissension drew scorn and greater 
persecution upon the church. ibtdT 

P ATERC DLD B — uis character of Csto. ir.256. 

Patient — that body wherein some acci- 
dent is generated or destroyed by another 
body. L 120 : — the accident so generated 
is called the eSncL ibid. 

I'ATHiHONiAL— men tliat have no patri- 
mony, must labour that they may live, 
and fight that they may labour, ii. 159. 

Paih. — Uie apostle, what It was that he 
culled win phihu^lig. L ep. ded. iiL 680. 
approves simple obedience in those that 
are subject to paternal or despotical do- 
minion, iii. 193. li. 146 : — accused at Ephe- 
sus by nemetrius. iii. 225 : — his warning 
agunst those that preach against the 
power of tbe king, iiu 364. 

sailb, idols arc anthiag. iii. 3Br ' 

saith of tbe Cretans, that a 
their own said tbey w 




« received unpoBi- 



eommunicale to SbImi. iii. 504. ii. aSB: 
— his iidvice to rtjiw* [he beretio. iii. S05: 
— to rrjeel, what.ibid.i — he and Feter 
did Dot, in their great controversy, ciLst 
each other out of the church. iiL 506. 
hia Bttcmpt at Tbes&alonicii to prove to 
the Jews out of their Scripture, the old 
Testament, that Jam wot Oirai. iii. 509; 
— came as one thM nould oot conmuind, 
but persuade, iii. 510. 
tfae ordination of Paul and Baraabas, 
how made. iii. 524-5, 537. 
wu a viCnesB of Christ's rcsnrrection, 
how. iiLSSS: — baptized three persons 

only, because his principal charei ■■ '" 

preach. iiL 549 1 — twice received 
tion of hands, iii. 545. 
by his text. I vritt Oute Oynigi bring ab- 
letit &c, claims no power of punishing, 
but only of excommunicating. liL 563 : — 
by his text, ihall I canit unfo you vUA a 
nd &c. item. ibid. : — recommends the use 
of arbitrators, rather than to go to Iftw 
before the beetben judeies. iiL GSl:— bis 
doctrine concerning Cnrisdui faith in 
^nentl. iii. 589. 

his preaching, that Javt u C/iritl. iiL 
G92, 595.iv. 178: — never perhaps thought 
of trans-substanliation, pur^tory, and 
many other doctrines. iiL 593. 
his text, olhir foimdation can no man lay 
&c,, is partly plain and easy, partly alle- 
gorical and difficult, iii. 595 6: — the 
same enplained. iiL .59e, 031-2: — has 
been used as an argument for purgatory, 
ibid. ibid. 

he or Pel*r, one erred in a supersfnic- 
ture. iii. eoi. 

his text that shews that the kingdom of 
Christ was not then present. iiL 61B. 
understands the resurrection to be 
eternal Et^, not to eternal puiiiahia 



why he says, ue hunn thai an idol i 

Aing. iii. 645. 

the reason of Ms prohibition of mani&ge 

every man at liberty to follow Paul, Ce- 
phaa, or Apollos, as he liketh best, iii 
69S: — reprehended in tlie Corinthians 
the measuring of the doctrine of Christ 
by their af^tion to the person of hi 
minister, ibid. 

his distinction of ipirilval and comai 
iL371. 

calls himself on opoifk iqiarated unto Ih 
_ .lei q/" God. ii. 281: — reproves th 
churches of Galatia for Jndaaing. ibid, 
'nd Peter also. ii. S82 :— from being! 



an enemy, soon became a doctor of the 
Christian reli^on. iL 310. 
hia words. Ut not him thai chaeeOt, dapiie 
him that chaccth not &c. iL 319. ir. 182. 
bis deiinition o[/ailh. ir. 64 :— hia opinion 
Concerning the observance of holy days, 
iv. 162:— hia condenumtion of raising 



St. Paul and St. James, faidi only juiti- 
Jiethf and a man ii not juitijied by Jaidi 
OB^, reconciled, iv. 186. 
what be means in asking the Corintbiang, 
a Chria dleidtd. iv. 398 :— bis coonael in 
the case of obstinate holding of an error, 
iv. 408. 

derives all actions from the irresistible 
will of God, nothing from the will of 

Piizi— madmen, in Italy so called, iii. 65. 

Peace— that time wherein there is no dis- 
position to war. iiL 1 !3. ii. 1 1. iv. 84. 
tbe articles of peace upon which men 
may be drawn to govenunent, snggested 
by reason. iiL 1 1 6 : — to tak ptaet, the 
fundamental law of nature. iiL 117, 138, 
139. ii. 13, 16, 32.iv, 86,67. 
alt men agree in this, that peace is good. 
iiL U6; — therefore jusBce &c.j Ihe 

means of peace, are also good ibid.:— 
the peace and security of the subject, the 
end of the instilucion of aoverra^ly. iiL 
203 :— peace and society, bring with them 
pleasure and beautj of life. iL 12. 
to grant peace to him that retains a hos- 
tile miod, is not commanded by the bw 



peace is to be preserved not by the 

conspiring of many wills to the some end, 

but by one will of all men. ii 68. 

pesa, is the sum of the law of nature. 

IT. 87. 
Peak— the verses of /i* Piak. yii. 389. 
Peccatdu — how the latins distinguished 

between it and n-inim. iii. 278. 
pErnuTTM — peeulium de ainella pt^HUsj the 

Latin translation of the covenant of Ood 

with Moses, iii. 398 ;^what it is the Ia- 

tina call praitium, ill. 399. 
Peletabios — yu. 2.18-63. 
Peuas— his daughters out him in ]rieoe* 

and boiled him, but made not of nim A 

new man. iiL 327. ii. 164. iv. SI2. 
ffijXitorijc — the Greet name for qajaililif, 

viL 193. 
Penaltv — ignorance of, where (he law is 

dcclored, exeuseth not. iii. 280. 

where any is aimexed to the law, the 



delioquent is excused from a grenter. 
iii. 381;— but the penalty may be or- 
I dained after the fact committed, iii. 281 : 
— jxnalt!/ and damaga, bow they dllTt^. 
' Ti. 37. 
I Pxiii>m.ijH — pendulums of equal lengths 
perform their vibrations in uqunl times, 
why. iii. 9 : — but not if the; start &-om 
unequal angles, vii. 10. 
Penitence — the external marks of, sub- 
ject to hypocrisy, iii. 50Q:— the judgment 
of the truth of, belonged to th« Chureb. 
iii. SOI. ii, 28Bi— the sentence, lo the 
apuittles, or some pastor aa prolocutor. 
ibid. ibid. 

implies a tumiog ana; from sin. iii. SS6: 

— IS called obcdienct, why. ibid. iL 261, 

repenlHDce and baptiam. all tbatisneces- 

aary Ui salvation. iIi.S98: — r^)entance 

and belief that Jens a Chritt, lUm. iii. 

f fi99 : — &ith and obedinnce implied in 

^ the word npaitaaa, is a true acknow- 

B ledgment of sin. ii. 285 : — does not pre- 

^ cede, but follows confession, ibid. 

true penitence contains what. iL 307, n. 
the passion which proceeds from an opi- 
nion of having mistaken Che meiiHi to the 
Bud. iv.43: — its first emotion, jftu/', after- 
wards joy. ibid. : — is compounded of both, 
but the predominant j'ny. ibid, 
is but a glad returning Into the wa;, after 
the grief of being out of the way. iv. 357. 
PENSLNCTON-Sir John. vi. 
PENTHcosTE^theday of. iii. 377, 396, 499, 

598. ii. 301. iv. 177. 

People — a multitude of actions hy a mul. 

titude of men taken for the aetioa of the 

people, &oni what cause. tiL 90. 

I the common people of the Gentiles en. 

L lertained wldi festivals &c. in honour of 

B Ibe Gods. iii. 104:— needed only bread 

W\ta kce^ them from commotion, ibid.:— 

[^ lay their misliirtimes on neglect or error 



concourse of people, become lawful and 
unlawfal, when. iii. 222, 224:— may join 
in a petition to he presented to a magis- 
_ trale, hut may not come to present it 
'lemselvea, why. ill. 224 : — is unlawful, 
'hen of such numbers as cannot bo sup- 



drivea (he sovereign 
_ ives him at last violently to open the 
.'nay for preaent supply, ibid. 
the prosperity of a people cornea not 
from the form of govemment, but their 
obedience and concord, iii. 326 : — their 
depends an the first teacbing 




of ^outh in the nnircrsitics. iii. 331:— 
their ignorance, the fault of the sove- 
reign. iii.337:~the punishment of lh« 
loaders, not of the seduced people, can 
profit the commonwealth, ibid, 
the people of each province are heat oc- 
quainced with their own wants, iii. 341. 
a ptealiar ptof^, in the covenant of God 
with Moses, how rendered in the Latin. 
iiL 398:— how in the Eugtish translation 
in the reign of king James, iii. 399: — 
haw in the Geneva French, ibid.: — ^the 
truest translation, which, ibid.: — ^why 
some translate, a prteiom jeund. iiL 403. 
the act of a concourse of people without 
lawful authority, is the act of each in- 
dividual present and aidine;. iii. 459 ; — 
not of the whole as one body. ibid, 
that which offandeth the people in go- 
vernment, is that they are governed as 
the public ropresentantlhinksSLiii.68S. 
when the people were once possessed by 
the spiritual men of the pope and tjie 
Church of Rome, there was no human 
remedy lo bo applied that man could in- 



dedic. 

thefiH^is not in being before common- 
wealth canstituted. ii, ^6 : — is not a per- 
ton, but B multitude, ibid.:— no contract 
between it and u subject, ibid.: — aeon- 
tract between it and a subject after com- 
monwealth instituted, vain, why. ibid.: 
— is at once dissolved so soon as a com- 
monwealth constituted, ibid, 
as forming the amatitamt assembly, is a 
person. iL 99-100, 103. 
if the people constitute a monarchy for ■ 
time limited, with time and place ap- 
pointed for reassembling, the sovereignty 
IS in the people, ii. 103-4: — in the inter- 
val, resembles an absolute monarch dying 
without an heir. how. ii. 103:— or to a 
monarch that sleeps, ibid. [06. 
their dominion, attended far the most 
part with infelicities. iL HI. 
the not distinguishing between a peop!t 
and a mvltiiade, disposes to sedition, ii. 
168. ir. 2pS: — the people is one, has a 
am, can act. ii. 168: — riifciin all govern- 
ments, ibid.: — is the assembly, in all 

the cammoD people deceived by the elo- 
quence of ambitious men, as the daugh- 
ters of Peliaa by the witchcraft of Medea. 
ii.l64: — to their defence, necessary to ho 
KOfflfrf and/ore-armHt ii. 169. 
the decree of a sovereign people against 
the law of God, is the command of every 



msn in the commonweMth, bnl the in- 
Juiliee of it i« the injoetice of those onlj 
bj wboae votes the decree was mide. iv. 
Itn. iL lOa. 

he that receivetb anjthine rrom Ihc aa- 
thoritj of the people, receiveth not from 
the people his subjeet^ but the people 
his BOTereign. iv, 143. 
the signitication of the word peoph, 
double, ir. 145i— ■ number of men dis- 
tincuiabed by their place of habitadon, 
and a pcma mii. iv. 145-6: — the people 
ia said to demand or to rebel, when it is 
DO more than a dissolved multitude that 
demandeth Etc if. 146, SOS. 
ia not a distinct body from the sovereign. 

i*.aoe. 

w/ux populi nprtma lex. vL TO: — com- 

5 rises the law over sovereigns, thvir 
uty, their profit. "" 






what. 



iv. 315:-^eiT defence, in what. iv. £19- 
20, 

the original of all laws is, onder God, in 
the people, vi. S.'iS : — is represented by 
the parliBiDent, towbatpurposes. vL354. 
understanda by lUieTiy notbine; but leave 
to do what they list vi. 361;— brought 
into the troubles of rebellion not by want 
of wit, but want of tbe science oFjuBtioe. 
vi, 363. 

Pepin — made king of France by pope Za- 
chary, vi. 178: — gave a great part of 
Lonibardy to tbe Church, ibid. 

FbbcepTioh — the inquiry into the causes 
of, how to be helped, i. 339r — ia made 
ti^ther with the phantasm, i. 302. 

PeBcireaioN— or stroke, what. i. 214: — its 
motion, how propM;aled. i. 346; — will 
aometimes more easily break, than throw 
down very hard bodies, why. ibid. viL . 
differs from trvaon, in what, i, 346: 
the elTecta of percussion and weight, 
hardly admit of a comparison, i. 346. 
sa;— why. i. 347. 

FsRiCLEe — was said in bis speecbet 
thunder and lighten, ii. 67 ; —confounded 
all Greece, ibid. 

tttpyl'iiiOi—^ts eignification as used by St. 
Fau].iii399. 

Pempatbtics— the followers of Aristotle. 
iii. 668. iv. 388. vi. 98: — their doctrine 
of air converted into water and water 
into air, by condensation and rarefaction, 
a thing incogilable. vii. 115. 

pRnsiA — the king of, how be honoured 
Mordeoai. iii. 78:— how by the eain 
aigii he dishonoured another man. ibid. 
one of the most ancient of kingdoms, ii 



tbe laws of nature.' iii. US. U. 40. 
a person, what. iii. 147. i. 69, 131. iv. i 
310 : — natural, and ar^fieial. ibid. ' 

pmma, in Latin, what, iii 147:— is the 
aame as ncCor, both on the stage and in 
common conversation, iii 148. 
things inanimate may be personated, iii. 
149: — but not before there be civil go- , 
vernment iii. ISO:— beings irrational, an 
idol or figment of the brain, may be per- 
sonated, ibid.; — bnt not before civil go- 
vernment, ibid. : — the gods of the heathen 
were personated, ibid, 
the true God may be personated. ilLlSO: 
— was personated by If osea, our Saviour, 
aod the Holy Ghost, ibid,, 377, 465, 4B5. 
a mnltitnde how mode one person, iii, 
151. il 69, 73, n.:— must be by the con- 
Bent of every one in partieolar. ibid. ii. 68. 
the person, how made one. iii, 151. 
a person, or representative, conHsting of 
many men, the voice of the majority is 
the voice of all, iii, 151 :— of even nnm- 
her, oftentimes mute and unprofitable, 
ibid.: — bnt an even number equally di- 
rided may decide a question, when, iii, 
1 62 : — may otherwise become mute, how. 
ibid, 

a mute person unapt for the government 
ofa multitude, en)ecial1y in war. iii.152. 
a common power for the security of man, 
to be erected by appointing one man or 
assembly of men to bear th«r person. 
iii. 157:— this, a real unity of all men in 
one person, iii. 158: — how made. ibid, 
whoever bears the person of the people, 
bears also his own natural person, iii. 173. 
bodies politic are persons in law.iiL SID. 
ii. 69. 

the person of tbe sovereign is represented 
by him that has command, to thoss only 
whom he commandetb. iii. B2B: — tba 
person of the sovereign cannot be repre- 
sented to him in bis presence. iiL 231. 
the commonwealth is no person. iiL S5S : 
—is in its representative but one person, 
iii, S56: — is a civil person. iU 69, 73. 
mixed nionanhy, is not one representative , 
person, but three, iii. 318: — three dis- 
tinct persona of the people, make not ona 



aperson ia he that ia represents], as often 
aa be represented, iii. 487. 
God how throe persons, iii, 487: — Iheas j 
three persons bear witness of what. ilnd. 
a civil person, what. ii. 69 : — may nt 
power and flioulliefl of or"*" "—* 




in to ID din tain peace and the e< 
iDon defence, ibid, 
every common veal th U % civil person, 
bat not ererj civil persoo a cmnmon- 
nealtfa. iL B9: — persona sulMrdinute. 
what. ibid. 

& council in the will whereof is included 
the nil] of everj one in particular, is a 
person eiviL ir. 146. 

a corporation is one person in law. iv. 
SU7: — that a commonwealth is one per- 
Hon, has not been observed by any writei 
of politics, ibid. 

how rendered by the Greek fathers as it 
is in the Trinity, iv. Sll. 
there are as many pertaas of a kinf;, as 
there are petty constables in his king- 
no word in Greek answering to the Tjilin 
word perjoKo. iv.3ll,400: — always used 
by the Chnrch of Rome, who never would 
rei'eive (he word kypailatii. iv. 402. 
pidilie pwsni, primarily none but the 
sovereign, secondarily all employed i 
the eiecntion of any part of the publi 

pEKSdiBlON — whosoever persuades by rei 
aoning from principles written, makes 
him he speaks to jnd?e. iii. 5t11. 
to persuade or teach, is honourable, why, 
iv.33i— is done, how. iv. 71 :— the dif- 
ference between Uachhig and pcrnuuliiu). 
iv. 73 : — between inttigating and firmad- 
i*g. iv. 75. 

Febu — the fbnnder of the kingdom of 
Peru, pretended himself and his wife to 
be the children of the sun. iii. 103. 

Petition — those of the writers of geome- 
try, are principles of art or construction, 
but not oF science and dcmonaCration. L 
37, 82: — of problems, but not of theo- 

pelUio prmcipii, what. i. 88. 
the Fttilion of JUghl, its effect ri. 197. 
PereR^ — delivered outof prison, iii. 387: — 
his vision of a sheet let down from hea- 
ven, iii. 423: — his advice, to be baptixed. 
iii.493 :— set upas monarch of theChurch, 
by Bellannine. iii 548, 549: — gave occa- 
sion to the speaking of the words, tton 
art Peter &c. iii. 649 : — the words, and 
vpon this tloax &c., mean the fondamental 
article of &ith, Jwa it Ckria. iii. 550, 
656: — had not only no jurisdieUon given 
him in this world, but a charge to teach 
all other apostles that they also should 
have none. iii. 555:^ — had no infalhbility 
in questions of faith, iii. 655-6 :— Christ's 
words, feed na/ therp, gave Peter only a 
commission of teaching, iii 5S6:— no 
command in the Scripture to obey Peter. 



;x. cxHx 

ilL 558: — no man jost, that obeys his 
commands contrary to his lawfin sov- 
ereign, ibid.: — not sent to make laws 
here, but to persuade men to expect the 
second coming of Christ, iii. 6S0: — and 
to obey their princes, ibid.: — his Sa, 
how styled by St. Cypria '" 



swords said tc 



been given him 



^ itval and tempoTQl a\ 
his net broken by the strugcling of two 
great a multitude of fishes, iii. 694. 
his answer to the Jews that forbade him 
lo preach Christ, i( u belter to nbes God 

on tho day of Pentecost, an explication 
only of the article, Jata it Chritl. iv. 177. 
ordered by Christ to put up his sword 
into its place, iv. 197: — dnned in deny- 
ing Christ, why. iv. 361. 
the oath of the bishops to defend RegaKa 
Sa«cli PtiTi, or as some say Rtg^ai Sanrli 
Petri, ri. 187. 

Peter the Ltmbard, his writings unintel- 
ligible, vi. 185, 214:^admired by what 
two sorts of men. ibid.:^the first rector 
of the University of Paris, vi. 214. 

t6 ^aivtffBai — or appaAtion, the most ad- 
mirable of phenomena, i. 389. 

Phantasu — not easy to ilisceru between 
the things themselves from which pro- 
ceeds the phantasms, and thuir appear- 
ances to t£e sense, i. 75. iii 637:— the 
causes of phantasms of sensible thii^, 
the snbject of all questions in naturnl 
philosophy, i. 75 : — the variability of 
phantasms caused by the same thing, i. 



the I 



mpute nothing but our < 

. i 92. 

luses of phantasms, to b 



rn phan- 
in the 



sentient, whence manifest, ib. v 

has its being from the reaction of the 

innermost oi^n of sense against the 

motion prop^pited from the object, i. 

391: — appears to be something without 

the oi^n, why. ibid. 40S. 

is the act of sense, i. 392:— diflers from 

sense, as fieri from factum etn. ibid. : — is 

if it conid be made by reaction of bodies 
inanimate, would cease on removal of 
the object, i. 393. 

n perpetual variety of phantasms neces- 
sary to sense, why. i. 394. vii. 83. 
but one phantasm at one and the same 
time. i3a4:^two objects working to- 
gether do not make two phautasraa, but 
one compounded of the action of both. ib. 






tbe strongGT deprives ns of the h 



e of 



nofliRhcLSBQ. 

it eallM wiuc, u 
object be present i. 3SS: — sfter tba ob- 
ject is remored, called yiwcy. ibid. 
phsDtasau tn not less clear in in _ 
tion tbin in smse. L 3SG: — in dreuns 
not leu cleir tban in sense itself, ibid.: 
— in men waking tbe phanlasms of things 
past are mare obscure tban of things 
preseot, why. ibiJ. 

■ucoeeils to phautasm not witbont cause, 
nor casually, i. 397. 

brioga into the mind phantasms some- 
limea like, sometimes extremely unlike. 
i. SQ7-S. 

■re renewed aa often as any of tbe mo- 
tions made bv former objects become 
predominant i. 398i — become predomi- 
nant in the game order in winch they 
were generatod by sease. ibid, 
phantasms how revived, when all the 
larior organs benumbed in aleep. i,40<: 
those still in motion in the brain, 
rived by striking the pia mala: ibid. 
bow made by the motion of the heart. 
i. 401. 

apparitionB and toicoa which men thought 
tlioy saw and hi'ard in sleep, not be- 
lieved to be nharitowiis, but subsisting of 

thfimselvoB. !. 402:— iBirible phanla! 



whatsoever known by man, is learnt 
fhim his phanlasmB, i. 41 1. 

fihanlasniB nuppoBed by men lo bo at-rifll 
iving bodies, lii. 66. 883, 638:— genomlly 
oalled ^iti. ibid. ibid, 
phantasms, or delusions of (ho brain, not 
common to many at onoe, but singular be- 
cause of the difiorence of fancies. iii.aeT. 
pbanusma are not, but seem to be some- 
what. iiL 994, 037, G45, 648. vii. 79-ao. 
Bepl»ebub isprisM ofphantainu. iii. 603. 
believed by tbo Jews to bo things roal, 
and independent of tbo fancy, iii. 640;— 
before the preaching of our Saviour, were 
worshipped by the Gontiloa for gods. 



Shantasms, what iv. 11-12: — a kind of 
naglnation, that Ibr clearness conCeiid- 
eth with sense, iv. II. 
are by us frequently called ghasis, anil 
by savages thought to be gods. iv. 292. 
^vrina — i. 836: — foirritioeai differs 
from memory, bow, i. 398. 



Pharaoh — calleth the wisdom of Joseph, 
the ipinf of God. lii. 3S4:— the miraelea 
' of Moses not wrought for bin conrersion. 
iii. 431. 

f^amoh-Necho, an idolater. iiL 411:— 
his words to Jouah said to hare pro- 
ceeded from tbe moulb of God. iiL 41X. , 

Phabiseeb — their fUse doctrine and hy-^ 
pouritical sanctity reproved by Chriat... 
li. 254:- act-used him of anhiwfQl seek- 
ing of the kingdom, and cmciGed him. 
ibid.: — the most exact amongst the Jews- 
in external performance, iv. 11.^: — wen 
wanting in sincerity, why. ibid. 

Phenomenon — what we call phmemaa. i. 
3S». 

the most admirable of aU phenomena, it 
phantasm or ri faivtcrSai. L 38S:— aU' 
the phenomena of nalare are phantasma, 
anil are in the sentient only. vii. T9-SI , 89, 

^iX^Tiic — a word belonging to tbo Asjatio 
Greeks, vi. Sl-2:— ^gnlfies tbe same aa 
our word/efan. yL82. 

Fqiup — tbe deacon, be that bapliaed tha 
Eunuch, not Philip the apostle, iii. 931, 
S44, 622. 

Phuo — the Jew, wrote eloqoently iar 
Greek, iii. 376. 

Philolads— his works loet. viL 76: — hia 
doctrines concerning the motion of tbe 
eitrib revivud by Coperniciu ud Galilea 



'eckonedno higher than to dnlileo. 
ibid,: — civil philosophy no older thn 
DE civE, ibid. :— philosophy in andent. 
Greece, what. ibid. 

the child of the world and one's OWK 
mind. L epis. to Header: — the method i^ 
philosophizing must resemble that of tlie 
Creation, ibid: — tbe order of contcm-- 
plation, what ibid. 

philosophy is now, as corn and wine in 
ancient times. L I. iii. 665. 
philosuphy is natural reason, i. 1 ; — is 
brouitht by man into the world with 
him. ibid. 



prudence not philosophy. L 3. iiL B6ii 
— why. ibid. ihid. 

iJie end or scope of philosophy, L 7 1 — 
its utility how best understood, ibid.. — 
is the cause of all the commodities o( 
mankind, i. 8 :— the ntility of moral and 
civil philosophy, to be estimated by llM 



Lk 



J 



received from not knowing 
II. ibid : — moral ph ilosophy , tli b know- 
ledge of tbe rules of civil life. ibid. 
the Bobjeol of philoaoplij-. i. 10 ; — what 
iC excladee. i. 1 0- II . iii. G65. 
the parts of philosophy, two: body na- 
iural and artificial, or commoiuivafth. i. 1 1 ; 
— of philosophy eieU, two parts : ethics 
and pohtios. ibio. 

philosophy has no need of the words 
tamux, eniiiy 8:c., whence evident, i. 31. 
lis professioa, to esIabUsh universal rules 
oonceruing the propertdes of things. L 49. 
errors repugnant to philosophy, what, i 
57: — incoherent copulstion of abstract 
and concrete names, with which philo- 
sophy abounds, i. S8-9. 
philosophers, what they seek to know. 
1.68. 

what part of natural philosophy to be 
explicated by demonstration, properly 
so callvd. L 72. 

moral philosophy, what it aansidora. 
7S : — why to Ik considered after physii 
L 73-3. 

natural philosophers, their enquiry the 
ways of motions inCornat and miiaible. 
i. 73 ;— must begin at gcometrj, why. lb. 
civil and moral, do not bo adhere but 
that they may be severed, i. 73i— the 

principles of civil, may, bv the analytical 

methM, be attained witnout geometry 

and physics, i. 74. 

natural philosophy, all questions in, co 

cemini; the causes of the phantasms 

sendble things, i. 75. 

in teaching philosophy, the h^nnine is 

from deHnitions. L 65 : — all progression, 

till we come to a knowledge of the thing 

compounded, compositive, ibid. 

pAtbuopiuijiriRio, contained in universal 

delinitians, i. 87. iiL 671. vi 

lavil philosophy comprehended in the 

doctrine of sense and imagination and of 

the internal passions, i. 67. 

of the true method in philosophy, the 

only example the treatise 



natural philosophy heat taught by he- 
ginning from pncoCuni or 0>iniAi2aluni.i.91. 
natnral philosophy, a great part of, con- 
sists in the search whether acddents 
colled mAcTEHt, are not motions of the 
nund, or of the bodies themselves.!. 105. 
of philosophy, the part treating of mo- 
lion and magnitude, has been improved 
by the best wits in all ages. i. SOS. 
the principle of philosophy which is the 
foundation of the doctrine of deficient 

of philosophy two methods, from \ 



u 411. 

speeches insignifloant, taken on the credit 
of deceived philosophers, iii. 17: — names 
of insignifloant sound, coiued by puuled 
philosophers, iii. S7: — of all men most 
subject to absurdity. iiL 33: — notliing so 
absurd but may be found in their books. 
ibid. SS9: — begin not their reasoning 
from deKnitions. ibid. 
those that convcrao in questions of ti^ 
struse philosophy, sut^ect to the mad- 
ness of insignificant speech. iiL 69. 
the only true moral philosophy, is the 
science of the laws of nature, ill. 146. iL 
4S : — moral philosophy, nothing but the 
science of what is goad and ml in the 
CDUversation of mankind. iiL 146: — is 
the science of virtue and vice. ibid. 
the wriliTS of moral philosophy place 
virtue and vice in a mediocrity of pas- 

tbc interpretation of the laws of nature 
depends not on the books of moral phi- 
losophy, iii. 263. 
the depth of moral philosophy required 

in them thst miminister sovereign power. 
iiL 357: — no philosopher has as yet put 
in order or probably proved all theorems 
of moral doctrine, ibid, 
verse frequent in the philosophy of an- 
cient times, iii. 373. iL pref. 
savages with some good mora] sentences, 
and a little arithmetic, not therefore phi- 
losophers. iiL 665. 

kiiuTc the mother of phSomphy. iiL 666. 
nas not risen to the Grecian common- 
wealths, at what time. iiL 666: — no 
tthnaU of philosophy heard of in the dme 
of the (rpen wuw mat. ibid, 
to resolve of conclusions before knowing 
the premises, is min philosophy. iiL 6S0 : 
— tbe moral and nvil philoso^y of the 
schools, ilnd. 

false philosophy introduced, and true 
philosophy suppressed, by authority ec- 
clcsiasbcaL iiL 687: — they that against 
the lawsteacb even true philosophy, may 
lawfully he punished, iii. 688. 
if a weU balanced reason, ii.dod.: — opens 
to us a way from the contemplation of 
particulars to universal inferences, ibid.: 
— divides itself into how many branches, 
ibid. 

bad moral philosophy dischai^ed its part 
as well as geometry has, all would have 
been done that human industry can do 



tor the coriTCuieacc of human Lfe. ii. 
ded. : — bad mode no progreaa id the 
knowledge of tmth. ibid.;— has lak^n 
nich the world bf giring HDUrtainment 
to the affpccions, not hght to the under- 
standing, ibid.;— ia like the higbwaja 
and open streela,iome for divertisemeot, 
some for busineas, witboat the seed time 
or hancaL ibid.; — delivered b; the most 
ancient saces to posteiitv adorned with 
verae or ahrouded io uJegoriea, wbv. 
iL prat: — is now studied by men of a'U 
nations^ yulgar a^ well as philosophers, 
ibid.: — la to be lalued aboye all other 

best nits of philosophers have been con- 
reraantin an aduli4?rate speciea. ibid.: — 
the erila proceeding from this tatter ape- 



why, ii. 49. 

the ai ' 



.rehei 



der the name of philosophy, ii. S68 : — 
errors in philosophy, aometunes the oc- 
casion of BcditJDDs. ibi± 
the writings of moral philosophers have 
vtubq/litd, not nmmed doubts, ii. 73:— 

no pret«nc« M mora haowledgeia mirml 

philosophy now than was delivered 2000 
years ago by Aristotle, ibid. 
the philosophers of Greece and Eooie, 
their mutual revilings &0. vi. 99. 
joined with divinity, how in ancient times 
It has advanced its professors to autho- 
rity neit that of kings tihemselves. vi, 
276-83. 

natural philosophy removed from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge CoGreaham College, 
to be learned out of their gazettes. vi.34e. 
philosophy is the knowledge of ostural 
causes, vii. 71: — the praises given to it 
properly belong Io whom.™. 72;— the 
philoaophers of old time have done little 
towards assigning rational causes of the 
quotidian phenomena of nature, as of 
gravity, beat, cold &c ibid.; — natural 
philosophy studied hy do nation earlier 
than the Greoka. vii. 75: — from them it 
passed to the Romans, ibid.;. — both na- 
tions more addicted to mora! thou to na- 
tural philosophy.ibid.:— this moral phi- 
losophy written on no principles other 
than their own passions and prejudices, ib. 
civil phitoaophy is demonstrable, why. 




Phinesah — slew Zimri and Coibi, by whil 
righL iii. 708 : — was the heir appartnt 
to the sovereignty of Israel, ibid. 

PaociLiDEH TsBoaNta— his moral pr«- 

Pb(ebus — madness ascribed to him by the 

Grecians. iiL 65. 
Phornio — a second Fhoirnio called fbr by 

the Athenians, iii. 97. vi. 202. 
i^pict) — aignilies what. vii. ISQ : — used also 

for hamr. ibid. 
Phtbics — what port of philosophy. 17!: 

— to the understanding of, what must 

first be known of simple motion. L 73. 

paralogism oXfaUf came Frequent amongst 

the principlea of, are placed in the things 
themselres by the Author of nature, i. 
386 : — are used in singular and particn- 
lar, not universal propositions, ibid. :— 
impose no necessity of constituting theo- 
rems, ibid. : — their uae, to show the pos- 
sibility of some generation, ibid. 
the subject of physical contemplation, is 
possible causes, i. 531. 
the physician may speak and write his 
judgment of unclean things, why. iiL 59: 
— ^his precepts, why not lawa. iii. 563: — 
the school doctrine of physics. iiL 678. 
is the knovtledge of the subordinate and 
secoadttr/ MHa«» of natural ereiit& ILL 

678 : — is the philosophy of »iD(i(ia. iLded. 
■htbicianb — the College of, in London. 
L ep. ded. : — physicians the only true na- 
tural philoaoidiers. ibid. 

Pie BBEPONT— Henry Ijord. vij. 183, 359. 

PiETT— consists in two things only, inter 
nal honour of God, and external worship, 
iv. 25 ■■ 

PlKE-i 

435:- 
tbei.( 

Pilate — his declaration before delivering 
Jesus to he cruciSed, that be found no 
fault in him. iii. 480-91, 580:— his in- 
scription on the cross, iii. 481. 

PiKAcy— till the institution of great 
monwealths, held un disgrace, bnt a law- 
ful trade. iiL 81: — not pardoned 
the name ofaUfdonia, why. vL !■ 

■tiiartiui [15 — words never used but in the 
writings of divines, iii 54:— have raised 
many disputes about the right object ol 
the Christian faith, iii, 54. 

PlTf — grief for the calamity of others, iii, 
47:— i:aused by imagining that the like 
calamity may befall oneselE ibid, iv, 44] 
—no pily for calamity arising from great 
wickedness, ibid. ibid. ; - none for c^ami- 
ties that one thinks oneself not obnoxious 
to. ibid. : — is greater for calamities undo> 



serrod, for tbe apparent probabilitj of 
iheit befalling oarselves. iv. 44. 
pity and iadigiiBtion, of nil wsaiona mc 
rained by eloquencti, why. iv. tH. 
Place— definilioD of. i. 70, 105. lii. 81. 
plioe and maeaitude, how they di^r. 
109 : — place u a phantasm of any body 
of such and such quantity and ligure. i, 
105, 106, 411:— is nothing out of the 
miad. i. lOS ; — is feigned exteuaion. ib.: 
— is immoYcable. ibtd. : — its nature con- 
sists in solid spaix'. L 106. 
Iiert, fA(r>, Sec, oot properly nnmes of 
platie. i. 107:— place is the faccy of hat 
and llitn. lii. 84. 

a body cannot leave its place and acquire 
another, nithout part of it being at some 
time in s apace Gommon to both places. 
i. 109. 

ptaae plaea, nhat so called, i. 313: — a 
talidplaa, what. ibid, 
by dividing ■ body, we divide its place. 
i. 394. iiL 677. 

nothing cooceirable but in some place. 
iiL 17, G75: — notbing conceivable all in 
thia place, and all in another place at 
the soma time, ibid.: — nor two or more 
things in one and the same place, ibid. 
is dimension, and not to be tilled but by 
that which is corporeal, iii. 67.'i. 
th? School docinii»i thut QihI can mithc 

thesame time. iii. S77: — and maoy bodies 
at one time in one and the same place, 
ibid.: — the qnestion depends on the con- 
sent of men about the common signiti- 
cation of lenuB. ii. 296: — they that de- 
cide it contrary to this common consent, 
jud^ that the use of speech, and alt 
society, is to be taken away. ibid. : — and 
reason itself, ibid. 

Plague— the phenomena of. vii. 13e-7. 

Planet — tbeir order, according to the hy- 
pothesis of Copernicus. 1,436-7: — the 
tijpothesis of their simple mrcular mo- 
Uon. i. 427. 

th«r orbits all contained within the lo- 
diac i. 429 : — owing la some power in 
the sun. i. 430. 

the common hypothecs of ibeir motion 
about their axis fixed, insufficient to 
salre appearances, i. 430;— have the sim- 
ple circular motion of the sun for the 
ciuBe of their circulations, i. 431: — oihe 
irise have no cause of their motiooa 
aU. ibid, 
the cause of their eccentiicilies not ej 

Xired into. i. 444: — may be the same i 
it uf the earth's eccentricity, ihid. 
the planets made gods by the Gentiles. 
iii. 99. 



EX. cliii 

Plato — has treated of Inn in general, with- 
out professing the study of the law. iii. 
S51: — the inutility of his common wealth, 
iii. 357: — his opinion that the disorders 
of states cannot be taken away till sov- 
ereigns become philosophers, ibid.: — has 
without Deed charged them with the 
sciences malhcmaticaL ihld.: — has not 
put in order, or probably proved all the 



IS of moral doc 



school, i 



. 667. i 



B. ibid. 



i. 98:- 



the best philosopher of all the Greeks. 
iu.668. vu. 346:— forbade entrance to all 
tbat were not geometricians, ibid, ibid.: 
^took up civil science aSiet Socrates, ii. 
pref. 

held (ymnnirufe to be deserving of tbe 
greatest pnuse. iL 153. 
b is saying, liM hioulrdge ii memorj/, ii.304. 
his opinion concerning honourable love, 
delivered in the dialogue Cximiiiini. iv.49. 
bis authority and Aristotle's alone had 
much credit,and with n' bom respectively'. 
\i. 100:- went into %^-pt to fetch phi- 
losophy into Greece, vu. 74. 
a Platonic year. vii. 187. 
Plaothb — Caaina. vii. 391: — Amphylruo. 

PLBADun— in the contention between the 

[lenner and the pleader of the law, the 
alter geta th« vinMrj, iii- 336. 

Pliia«— common, and public, in England. 

iii. 229: — pleas of the Crown, ibid. 296. 

vi. 36, 68, 96:— pritata pleas, iii, 296. 

rl 36. 
Pleasure— the sense of pleasure and pain 

Erooeeds not from the reaction of the 
eart outwards, but from the action of 
the organ towards the heart, i. 406: — 
is caused by the motion of tbe sentient 
pagated to ' 
keniug the ' 
by reason of the endeavour of the organ 
inwards, seem to be eometbing within, 
i. 406. 

without experience no knowledge of 
what will prove pleasant or hurtful, hut 
room for conjecture from the ospeut of 
things, I. 40G: — ploasuro and pain, are 
the I'ruilion of good or evil. i. 409-tO. 
is the appearance or sense of good. iii. 42. 
of sense, arise from the object present. 
iii. 42 : — of the mind, arising from ex- 
pectation proceeding liom turesigbt of 



iii. 43. 



other pleasures s 



is either glory, e 
end. ii. S, f 



—all 



L 



ir. 36: — plcamre of rejoicipg in ikill. 

i», 37. 
Plemtt — depends, next to God's far 

the labour and induslry of min. i 
Pt-ENUH — motion in a ;iln>«n is propagktcd 

to any dUtancc. i 341-S. 

the same plwe canDot contain sometimra 

more, sametimea leas matter, and at the 

aamc time be alnaja full. L 530. 

cannot be an efficient cause of mot! 

fi20. 
irXiofifia — the deaire of more than 

Ebare. iii. U2. iL 40. h. 104. 
Pi^nniBr — ihe disease of, what. iii. S 

reBembl^B the diseaae of the com 

wealth caused by monopolies and abuses 

of publicans, ibid, 
rvfu/tn — it9 signiHcBtion, iv, 309, 4ST. 
Fo — and Adige, the leaser brooks of Lom- 

bardy faU into. iv. 450. 
FoEn — requires botb judgment and fancj. 

iii, 58: — but the fancy more eminent. 

ibid.: — ahould please by tba exlrava- 

^cc, but not displease by the indlscro. 

the poels of the heathen, in what sense 
called enfcf or prophets. iii413;— were the 
principal priests of their religion, iii. 638. 
the (Am sorts of poesy, what and whence, 
iv. 444: — the Enbject of poesy, is the 

manners of msn, ftiped, not found, iv. 

445: — poets chose lo write inverse, why. 
iv. 445-fl: — the heathen poets were the 
dtDwi of their limes, iv. 448:— lo make 

■ heroic poem requires a philosopher as 
well as a poet. iv. 4S0; — reaemblance of 
truth, the utmost limit of poetical liberty. 
iv. 451-2; — the jewels snd most precious 
ornaments of poesy, what. iv. 452 . — the 
true and natural colour is given 
poem, by what. iv. 453; — the indece 
of a heroic poem, what iv. 454. 

iriXit — signifies what. ir. 122, 
Politics — treat of what. i. 11 :— their, 

ciples oonsist of the knowledge of the 

notions of the mind, i 74. 

the writers of, add together beta to £nd 

men's duties, iiL 30. 

of those that in the councils of tbi 

IDonwealtb love to show their reading of 

politics and history, few do i ' 

private nflairs. iiL 38. 

religion, what sort of, a part of human 

politics, iii, 99-.— what, of divine politics. 

■ harder itady, than that of (reomelry, 
iii, 340. 

Christian politics are the Scriptures, Hi, 

eos. 

brute animals arc not to be termed po- 



each o^er with cwitradicfiona, why. ir. 
ep. ded.: — the doctrine of, is to be re- 
duced to infallible rules, how. ibid.: — I 
tiia principles of, what, ibid.: — those de* , 
livered in huiuh NAToaE and decos- 
POBE politico, would, if generally held, 
incoiaparably benelit commonwealth, ib. 
a bodg poBlie, what iv. ISS: — ia made 
naturally, how. ir, 123:— called • tom- 
mimatahh, when, it. 124. 

Point— body, considered to be withoot 
magn'Wde, i. 1 1 1, 206 : — any three points 
are in the same plane, i. 1S3. 
is a part of a straight line so small as 
not to be copsiderafale. L 187: — is, not 
that which has no quantity, but that 
whose quantity is uot considered, i. 206. 
vii. 201 : — is not indivisible, but an un- 
divided thing, ibid. ibid, 
may be compsrcd with a poinL i. 206: — 
the vertical points of two angles hate to 
each other the same proportion whidi 
the angles have, ibid.: — if a straight line 
cut many concentric circles, the points 
of interaeclion will be in the ssme pro- 
porlioD as the perimeters to each other. 

PoNPA — of images, iii. 662. 

PoHTUEX Mazimus— in ibe ancient oom- 
monwealth of Home, who. iiL661:— Hhis 
office, and that of TrSnmt, all that Au- 
gustus assumed to himself, as comprising 
mongrchica) power, ibid. 695.;, — llie title 
of, assumed by the bishops of RiHiie, when 
and why. ibid. 695: — was an officer sub- 
ject to the civil state, iii. 689. 

Poor — the impotent should be provided 
for by the commonwealth, iii, 334: — the 
strong should be forced to work. ibi±i 
— the surplus population should be trani- 
porled to colonies, iii, 335. 

Pope — points declsred necessary for sal- 
tation, manifestly to the advantage of 
the pope and his spiritual subjects re- 
siding in foreign dominions, their fimit 
iii, 108-9;— his authority easily eiclnded 
in England, iii, 109. 

his power always upheld against Qifl 
commonwealth, till the reign of HbMT ' 
VIII, prinoipaUy by the universities, in. 
332, 

his imagination that he was Img of Idngi. 
iii. 509;- — and armed, as the heathen 
Jupiter, with a thunderbolt, ibid.: — his 
error, that he was Christ's vicar over ill 
the Christians of the world, ibid, 
has allowed to him 1^ divers Christian 
kings the authority of ordainine ptuton 
in their dominions. iiL 539:- is subot- ] 



dinote, if kings choose to oommic ta him 
the goveriiiDenC of their subjeuts in re- 
ligion, to the kings, iii. 516:— exeroises 
the right jun moiS, not Jure diviiio. ibid, 
his ch&lleoge of nniiersitl supreme eec\e- 
SLasticuL power, maintained chiefly by 
Bellnrmine.iii. 547:— the best form of 
Church government concerns not the 
quesdon of his power without hiji do- 
minions, iii. 648:— ^is, if any, is (hat of 
a school -master, not of the m " 
family, iii S49. 
that he is bishop of Rome, ns 
to Peler, mainCsiDed by Bellumiine. iiL 

whether he be Anti-Chriat. iii. 552 ;— -is 
not Anti-Christ, why. iii. 553-4. 
usurpa a kingdoni in this world, which 
Christ Cook not on him. iii. SS4. 
the words of Christ, Shnaii, Siavm, Satan 



thou ukalt put m the brvalpiate of judg- 

. mat &c., are ■□ ailment of ecclesias- 

ticat Buprumacy of clfQ sovereigns over 

their subjects, against the pope's power. 

infallibilily, if granted to the pope, does 



Am 



isofi 



to any ji 






. 558. 

no notice taken by Christ of any pope 
at all. iii. 55S: — not d<>clarcd, either by 
the Church or himself, to be llie civil 
sovereign of all Christians in the world. 
ibid-: — nor bound to obey him in point 
of manner), ibid. ( — when he challenges 
supremacy in oontroversies of manners, 
teaches men to disobey the civil sor- 
endgn. iii. S59. 

the text, the man thai will do pretumptu- 
oialg onrf iDill not hearAcn la the print &c., 
clearly for the civil sovereign against 
the universal power of the pope. iii. 559 : 
— the text, iBknltoetKr ye ifiaU liind Sic, 
likewise, iii. 559-60. 
the text, ai mji faihar lent ne &c., makes 
tar joining the ecclesiastical supremacy 
to the ciril sorerei^. against the power 
of the pope to make laws. iii. 560-61. 
to be subject to our own princes and 
also to the pope, impossible, iii, 562, 
the text, ihall lame unto you uith a rod 
&c„ proves ootthe legislative power of a 
bishop that has not the civil, lii. 562-3. 
if what pastors leach were laws, not the 
pope only, bat every pastor in bis parish 
should have legislative power. iiL 566 :— 
nothing to be drawn from any text of 
Scripture to prove the decrees of the 
pope, where lie is not the civil sovereign, 
to be laws, ibid, : — whether Christ left 



{' urisdiclioD to the pope only, or to other 
ishopa also, is a dispute d£ tana caprina. 
iii. 567. 

\ the dominions of other princes no 



t all. i 



. S6S:- 



any 



bishop from him, save in the pope's t 
torritories. iii. 5G9. 

his power is neither monarchy, nor bath 
anything otarchical nai cratical, but only 
of didaEtiEaL iii. 5G9. 
bis large jurisdiction given liim by the 
emperors of Rome. iii. 57U: — has no juris- 
diction jure ifiiniiiii, except where he is 
civil sovereign, ibid.: — cannot take their 
jurisdictions from bishops out of his own 
dominions, by virtue of the popedom, 
iii. 571. 

docs not challenge supreme civil power 
from the origins! submission of the go- 
verned, iii. 573: — claims it as given him 
by God ID assuming thepopary. ibid.: — 
claims Che right of judging wlietlier it 
bo to the salvation of men's souls or not 
to depose princes and states, ibid. : — this 
doctrine practised by the pope, when oc- 

if it he granted that the kin^ has the 
civil power, the pope the spu^tual, it 
does not therefore follow that the king 
is bouod to obey the pope. iii. 575. 

be tbe Tepresentuit of a aniveranl 



Christ's second coming. 



ibid. 



doctrine of their deposition never heard 
of in tbe time of the apostles or the lio- 
man emperors, nor till the popes had the 
civil sovereignty of Rome. iii. 580. 
if subjects ace to judge of the doctrine 
of their heathen or erring princes, the 
pope's subjects may also judge of his. 
lii. 581: — IS no more but king and pas- 
tor even in Rome itself, ibid. 
Peter had not, and could not ^ve to the 
popes, the power of eepuniting furiaai 
rnma or Christian kings that refuse to 
submit to them. iii. 582. 
if no power is challenged to the pope 
over heathen princes, neither ought any 
to be ehalienged over those that are to 
be esteemed as heathen, iii. 583. 
if tbe pope as pastor of Christian men is 
to compel kings to do their duty, he is 
king of hingi. in. 5S3. 
the power regal under Christ clumed 
universally by the pope. iii. 006 . — pre- 
tends the present Church to be the king- 



dam of God. ili 60S:— eluma tho Uke 
revenue u Ihc tiiheri(iinc« of Ood. ibid. 
hia canitna become Ijttpt^ how. iii. 609. 
jirelenda thnt bU Chrisliuu sro his Bub- 



hia power at Ihe higbest in the lime of 
Innacent in. iii 612. vi. 178. 
challcngeB uni»Br»ol1y the power of ex- 
communioting kin^ iii 6t7. 
of the two luminanea, the grester said 
to signifj the pope, the lesser the luug. 

grew so secure of their power as (a cm- 
lemn all Christian tdngs. iii. 620: — to 
tread on the necks of emperors, and mock 
both them and the Scriptures, ibid, 
how he came (o have the name and pen er 
of Pantifex Maximal. iiL 660, 689, 695: 
— became sach only in right of (he em- 
peror. iiL 651, £89, 695. 
took his power from the emperor. iiL 661. 
except in his onn domimons, has no 
superiority over other bishops. iiL S6I-2: 
— or where eipresslj made chief pastor 
by the emperor, iii. 662. 
how he ia carried up and down by Swit- 
iBTs under a canopy, iii 862. 
the design of the popes and the priests 
to make themselves the sole dergi/, or 
Bole heirs of the kingdom of God in this 
world, iii. 682. 



believe that 1^ disobey hiz 
obey ChrisUiii 6S9i— inall difference! 
between him and other princes, to aban- 
don their lawful sovereigns, ibid, 
afler the diasolulion of the empire, oh' 
traded on the people already aubjecteJ 
to him the right of St, Peter, iii. 6B9:— 
extended the same ovBrChristtsn princes 
though not united in the Roman empire 

the presumption that the popes were thi 
authors or the doctrine that the Church 
now on earth is the kingdom of Christ, 
whence, ill. 689-90. 
how he became universal sovereign, 
689-90: — how he kepi his sovereignty 
when he had got it iil, 691. 
that th* pope tn hig pmhtic eapacily 

how he is able to raise a civil war against 
the government that submits not to his 
pleasure. iiL 69 1 : — hon he has a great 
part of every commonwealth that sland 
in fear of him only, and ready to uphold 
his universal monarchy, ibid.: — calls his 
priests mcerdota, why. iii. 692:— makes 
the Lord's sapper a sacrifice, why. ibid. 
his power encreased by the impatience 



olhen 

mount into the Ihrt 

sovereigns, to ride and tire both them 

and their people at hia pleoaure. iii. 695. 

the web of his power begins where. iiL 

69S : — the first, eeeond, nod third and 

last knots thereof, ibid. 

the papacy no other than the ghost of the 

de<^eascd Roman empire, silting crowned 

upon the gmye thereof, iii. 697-8: — 

started suddenly out of its ruins, iii. B9S. 

the universal king of the ecclesiastics. 

iiL 698:— his sinritaal power beyond his 

civil dominion, consists in the fear of 



&c. ii 



,700. 



the authority ascribed to him by many 
liring under other goremmonts. ii. 79, n.: 
— the pretence of some that Christ has 
given him universal sovereignty, iv. 189. 
after the Tour first general coaacils, did 
what he pleased in religion, iv. 403: — 
bb encroachments on the power lempo- 
ral by claiming jnrisdictiou in all things 
in ordiae ad tpinlMalia, ri. 11], 171, 315; 
—his second polity what, and began 
when. vL 194: — the great mischief ha 
does to kings on pretence of religion, is 
by setting one king against another, vi 
186; — lost his nuthamy in Englind 

through crossing Henry vm in his mar- 
riage with his second wife. vL 187. 
the kings and stales of Christendom let 
the pope's power continue, from what 
motives, vi. 189 :— the pope did with Ihfl 
Scriptures the same that Moses did con- 
cerning Mount Sinai, vi 190. 
Popularity — of potent subjects, its effect! 
like those of witchcraft, iii. 320 : — is more 
dangerous in a popular than in a monar- 
chical government, ibid, 
the duly of the aoveragn to ordain pun- 
ishment for sncb as affect populari^ with 
themultilude. vi. 218. 



PoHTENTA, Obtenta — what, ili 103, 427. 

PoTENTIiMTI — a word found only in 
School -divinity, as a word of craft to 
amaze and piizile the hiity. iv. 299. 

PovBHTi — dishonourable, iii. 79: — needy 
men, and hardj', and discontented, aro 
inclined to continue the causes of vrar. 
iii. 86: — and to stir up trouble and sedi- 
tion, ibid. : — nothing so much affliots the 
mind of man. iil 59: — all poor men 
ctommonly lay the blame on cinl gorem- 
ment ibid. ; — no more justly than if Uiey 
were to say they become in want by ' 
paying their debts, ibid. ' 

FowEo — coercive, whence derived, i. 



lo what end constitated. ibid. ir. IS9. 

nnaUts in what. iv. 129. 
and act, the «anie as cause and elTect. i. 
1ST: — of the agant, fonatid by what ac- 
cidents, ibid. : — is the same tning as the 
efficient cause. L 137, 131 : — but cause 
reEpectB the pact, power the future dme. 
L 19B. 

oF the agent, called actht power, i. 12S : 
—in the patient, posiiH power, ibid.: — 
of the patient, and maUrial cause, the 
aame thin?, itiid. : — of tbo agent and pn- 
tianl togeuier, called pknarp power, ibid. : 
— the sune thing with enlirt caase. iUd. 
accident produced, in respect of the cause 
called an effecl, is iD respicl of thepower 
called an act, i. tSS: — is produced in the 
same instnnt in which tne power is ple- 
nary, ibid. :— can Ite produced by none 
but a suBcient power, ibid. 
power active and passive, ports only of 
plenary and entire power, i. 129 !— power 
ofthe agent and patient, conditional only. 

that act for the production of which there 
is no power plenary, is impossible.!. 139, 
alt acdie power consists in motion, i, 
131 : — power to move, without mo^on no 
power at all. i. 430. 

the power of a man, what. iii. 74: — lu- 
Ha-al power, eminence of the faculties of 

body or mind, ibid: — nulmtiiailal, thi 
which acquired are means to acquire 

Kwer like hme, or gravity, acquires ve- 
nty as it proceeds, iii. 74. 
of hnman powers, the greatest that of a 
cammonnealth. iii. 74: — or of a taction. 
ibid. : — the several sorts of human power. 
iii, 74-5. 

several kinds of power invisible feigned 
unto themselves by men, IVom ignorance 
of causes, iii. 93: — power invisible, the 
only thing men have tu accuse of their 
good or evil fortune, iii, 95 . — conceived 
to be the same with the soul of m 
why. iiL 9S:— the way by which its 
fects wrought, hnw guessed at by m 
iii. 97 : — the worship of, what iii. 98 
ila mode of declaring to men the futi 
bow conjectured by men. ibid. 
ininslioe, cmelly, profHncncss &c., an 

of disbebef in power invisible. 



^rously divided, Utdirtrtls aa directly, iii, 

to power irretnstible adhereth naturally 
the dominion of hU men.iit. 346.it. 21)7: 
— power irresistible justilieB ail aotlons. 
iv. 250. t. lie, 146:— therefore all the 
actions of God. ibid. ibid. ibid. 
one power is said to be subject lo another 
power, when. iii. 575: — subjection, com- 
mand, right, and power, are accidents of 
persons, not of powers, ibid.: — one power 
may be subordmate to another, how. ib. 
potcer pontificial, the synthesis or con- 
struction, and tbe analysis or resolution 
thereof, iii. 695 -6. 

power is acquired hy what virtueii. iii. 
695, 697 ; — is by the same preaervei iii. 
697, 

the power of a man, are the faculties of 
the body, nvititivt, gaierative^ and motive, 
nnd of the mind, knavhdgt, iv. 37: — be- 
sides these, acrpiirrd power, i V.38 : — power 
tiaiply, is the eicess of the power of one 
man above that of another, ibid.: — oppo- 
sition of rfuof powers, is contention, ibid.: 
— the mpM whereby we know o 
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igns 
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power unlimited, is absolale sc 



whereby others know it, are what ibid. 
PttACTtcE PRAnrcDH — T. 7i, 77. 

FiLSUES — what, iii, 152. 

PaiMUSiBB— the punishment of. vi. 110, 
119:— the oftence, what vL 11 1-12:— 
the punishment can tight on no one, why. 
vi, 115:— whether suing in the spiritual 
courts be now within the penalty of a 
pruaUHirc, ibid. 

FtulSE — the form of speech whereby men 
signify their opinion of tbe goodness of 
any thing, iii. 51. 

the desire of, disposes tolaudsble actions, 
iii. 87:— tbe joy of praise given us on 
eanb after death, either swallowed up 
in tbe unspeakable joys of heaven, or ex- 
tinguished in the extreme tortures of 
bell ibid. 

its subject, goodness, iii. 349: — is sig- 
nified by words and actions, how. ibid. 
few men do things deserving of praise, 
that are not sensible to praise, ii. pref. 
the desire of, innate in human nature. iL 
126. 

Pbaiebs — thanks, and obedience, amongst 
tbe actions of worship natural, iii. 349. 
ii. 31G:— in difterent limes and places 
differently used, part of worship arbi- 
trary, iii. 319: — and part of divine wor- 
ship, as being signs of the intention to 
honour, iii. 353. IL 216, 21S:— in them, 

erery thing must be of (he best ilL 354. 



)■> 

1: — (he ian^age beautiful and 
tnposad. ibid, ibiif : — the worship of 
3 licUh<!iia in vvrM iiad with Diueic, 
IS rcBAoDiiblo. ibid. ibid. 
■magCB nre mnde goda, QoC by the carver, 

■but by the prayorB of the worBhippfm. 

■ iii.353.ii. 216. 

I for the dewl, [ha utility of. iii. 633. 

but thsnksgivingB for God's bleaaings 

f in general, iv. 358;— » signification thai 
we expect nothing but from God, in such 
manner as be, not we will, ibid.i — -iheir 
end not (o nwiv, but toA^nMir God. ibid.: 
— are properly a ingn, not upromriiiian of 
his favour, v. 221. 

PliBlcaiNO — is the act of an officer in pub- 
lic procluming: of a king. iii. 497: — bath 
not right to command any man, ibid.: — 
is tbe same thing as teaching, ibid. 
the univeruties are the fountains whence 
the preachen and gentry, drawing such 
such water as they lind, use (o sprinkle 
the aame, from the pulpit and in their 
coniersBtioo, upon the people, iii. 713: — 
much preaching bu inconvenience, why, 
vi. 243-4 :— cannot be too frequent, under 
what conditions, vi. 244. 

pBECEDEHT^the false measure of justice 
nsed by the lawyers, iii. 91 :— men's 
judgments perverted by trasting lo pre- 
cedents, iii. 266: — none can become law 
but what is rcaaonable. iv. SSB. 

FiiEDlc*HEKT' — deBcribed. i. 25 ; — the con- 
tinual Bubordination of names leas com- 
mon to names more common, ibid. 
in all predicaments, the division may be 
made in contradictory names, i. 27 : — in 
all predicaments, of positive names the 
former comprehends the latter, ibid.i— 
of negatives, the latter comprehends the 
former, ibid, 

the use of predicaments in philosophy, 
not great. J. 28. 

PhedjcATB — offl proposition, what i.30,31. 

Pbesbvteb — eleiied by the churche 
527. 

the presbytery has challenged the p 
to excommunicate their kings oud I 
supreme moiierators in religion no 
than the pope. iii. G17; — retained the 
doclrioe that tbe kingdom of Christ 
■Ircsd}' come, and that it be^nathis 
surrection. iii. 690i — expected to have 
thereby a sovereign potver over tlie peo- 
ple, ibid. 

the presbyters of the chief city or pro- 
vince acquiring an authority over the 
parochial presbyters, and appropriating 
to themselves tne name of Biihopi, ' 
aecondknot on Christian liberty, iii. 6 
— the same untied by the presbyteriaos 



pulling down episcopacy in England, iii- 
696: — who at the same time lost their 
own power, ibid.: — Ihdr attempt to put 
down episcopacy in England after the 
Scots bod done so in Scotland, iv. 406: 
— were pardoned at tbe Hestorelion. iv. 
407: — accuse the leviathan of heresy. 
ibid. 



but so many poor acholara. vi, IBO: — be- 
came powerful, how. vi. 190-7: — made 
themselves confessors, how. vi. 196: — 
were most impious hypocrites, vi. 137; 
— their preaching not against ^1113, cKiat- 
ingiia^Xml afcainst hat and nun ncHiria^. 
vi. I9G: — a comparison of the doctrine of 
the presbjterian and the chnrcb of En- 
gland divine, vi, 222-35: — take religion 
to be divinity. VL 23G: — tbe cure far 
their aeditioua doctrines, ibid.: — their 
controversy with the episcopalians about 
frm-viilL n. 241; — their form of church 
goveniment. vi 275 : — their designs and 
pretensions, vi. 375.6: — guilty of the 
death of all that fell ID the war. vi. 282: 
— desire the king's murder, vi, 326. 
recede from [be forn 
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333 : — their different sects, ibid, 
the follies and crimes of tbe presbyte- 
rianB.vi 35T: — from tb^r pivatdiers pro- 
ceeded wholly tbe mischief of the rebel- 
lion, vi. 363 ; — their objects, whaL ibid.: 
—their ating how jiluoked out by tbe 
liump. vi. 375: — their learning and man- 
ners, what. vi. 379: — cannot rightly be 
called tofol, why. vi. 382. 
the Preabyterian and Independent fae- 
tioD of the long parliament, their several 
objecla. vi 407-8 ; — [be Frebylerians 
make a cmfaiim of/ailh. vi 417. 
PaESEHT— the present only has a being in 

Press — one body in motion presses another 
body in motion, when by its endeavour 
it makes it wholly or in part t« go out of 
its place, i. 211. 

endeavour is called jveavrt, when. L 333: 
— they differ, how. ibid. 
bodies pressing each other in a fire 
space, all their parts, if fluid, move Ui the 
Bides in a line perpendicular to the plea- 
sure, i a34;^so also in iiord bodies, 
though not manifest lo the sense, i. 3S5 :— 
if in an enclosed space, the bodies, if both 
fluid, well penetrate each other. L33S: 
— a fluid bod^, not enclosed, pressing a 
hard body.wil] spread itself over ilssnr- 
face. i. 336. 
a body preidng another but not poie- I 



_»dng^,wiU 0re the port pressed an en- 
deavonr to field, i. 336: — to a, line per- 
pendiculBT to its surface, ibid. : — a hard 
bodj pressing aod peaetradng anolber 
bfxly not perpendiculflrZj, its first 0iidi^iL< 
TOiir will be in a line Bometinies between, 
Eomeriines nithont tbe inclined line of 
pressure and the perpendienlar. i. 337. 

JebbOmption— when the event answers 
the expectation, it is but jjresumption, 
thoogh called prudence, ioi 15:^pre- 
Eumplionof thepastfroio thepasl.'" " 

fiu^PDS — their own privy membe 
Toked by the Geodles under the n 
Prii^i. iii. 100: — Ibeir prooeaEiou of 
Prv^na. iii. 663. 

ZPride — a breach of the ninth law of nature. 
iii 140:— of the eighth, ii. 38:— prido is 
what. iv. 41, 103-. — is naturally punished 
with ruin, why. iiL 3fi7. 

^^lEBT-^n bringing his peoph 

dsK, God gave to the priests the first 

fruits reserved to himself. L 41!] 

Uupleaaing priests, the one nau 

ohanges of reli^i 

none but tbe hig 

God's will of God himself. 

— in vhat sense he was apn^el.m,4l2, 

not Disny priests would have troubled 



the priesthood royal till the Jews rejected 
God.iii.419,514,533,S3B,S57,5,''" '"■ 
— then became ministerial, ibid. 
248 : — the high-priests deprived of their 
office as the lung thought fit iiL 419. ii. 
248 : — the high-prieat hadthepowertnthe 
time of Joshua of making peace and war. 
iii. 469: — also the judicature, ibid. : — [ill 
thotima of Saul, had the supreme autho- 
rity in God's worship, ibid.:— in the time of 
Ihe Judga, the right, though not the ex- 
eraiae, of the Borereignty still in the bif;h. 
jiriest. iii, 470, 472. ii. 242-4;— in tbt 
time of Esdras, the high-priest was the 
ciril sovereign. iiL SI 7. i= ""'■ ■'■" 
high-priest alone, ao long 
had Ihe right to consecra 
till the time of the hings, none but the 
high-priest could make or depose a priest, 
iii. 571. 

the priests pretending to turn the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, are both enchanters and lit ~ 



!x. clix 

never, afler the election of Saul, of his 

own authority deposed any king. iii. 617. 

the priests of Cbaldipa, amongst the most 

ancient philosophers, iii. 666. 

marriage forbidden to the priests, on 

what ground. iiL 681 ;^thB true ground. 

iii. 688. 

tbe priests, bow they come to be exempt 

from the dvil laws. iii. 691. 

priat and pnaiyiir, the same word. iii. 

693. iv. 19S. 

his power of making Christ, of ordaining 

penance, of remitting and retaining sitis, 

how it serves to uphold the power of the 

the priests marry not. iiL 699 — why not. 
ii. 318: — this to kings the oecaaion of 
what inconvenience, ibid. iii. 69S. vL ISO; 
— the prohibition came in, when first. 
vi. 181. 

the priesthood was in Moses, iv. 193: — 
aAernarda in Christ as king. ibid. 

PBtKOOENiTHnE — is natural lot. iiL 142.iL 
41, IS4. 

PiUNCtPLES— propositions not intelligible, 
and sometimes manifestly false, thrust 
on us ander the names of principlrt, by 
whom. i. 37 ; — certain petitions common- 
ly received under the number of princi- 
ples, ibid.:— petitions of the writers of 
geomelry, are principles of art or con- 
struction, but not of science and demon- 
stration, ibid. 

for their discovery, what method lo be 
nsed. L 6S-9. 
are incapable of demonstration, i. 80: — 



. byn 



s. ibid. 



IS sovereign, 



his unhallowed spittle ns«d in baptis 



plication, but no demonstration, i. 61. 
true principles were wanting to the 
Greeks and Latins, eicept in geometry, 
from which to derive true reasoning. 

Pbibh — the cause of the various colours 
seen through a prism, i, 4S9-63:—tho 
difference of colours appears most mani- 
festly in a prism whose base is an equi- 
lateral triangle, i. 461. 

FnizE^how the right to a prize proponnd- 
ed, passeth. iii. 122, 123:— how ijaimed 
as due. iii. 124. 

PbobABLB — what iv. 29. 

PbobLRM — toHd, what so called, i. 31S: — 
Unrary, what, ibid.: — are fitly called 
ptanf, which, ibid. ;^the word, in ancient 
writers, signifies what. vii. 323. 

Fhoclcs — bia interpretation of Euclid's de- 
finition of a poinLvii. 201. 

»rponTT-ulT(c — nr antistites, were what iii. 
S28-9, »44. 

Profane— in the Scriplnrea, the same as 
UHMDH. iii. 405. 



pBOPEUtoit— with tbe tongue, U eiterasl 

only. iii. 493: — ■ gesture gignifjing obe- 
diuDce. ibid.; — in it, tbe Chnstiui hss 
the wme liberty u b*il Naaman. ibid, 
tbe dii&reiicij betweea faiih and pro/to 

PBorm.Bix — those thines wbich please i 
meuu to > further eiuL iv. 33. 

PnooNOBTica — things cnsunl taken, after 
one or two encounters, for prognost'" 
of the like eter after, iiL 98: — this p 
of tbe seed of nutaral religion, ibid. . 
are nstunllj, but coujectures upon 
conjectures of lime past, and supema- 
turally, divine revelition. iii. 101: — nhv 
misohievoui to tbe commonweBlch, "- 
SSB-S. 

Fkohethgus — the pnubml man. iii. BG: 
the allegory of, explaiuud. ibid. ii. 129 

Fhohise — what. iii. 121:— ia b^ words of 
the future, ibid. 

a bare promiae not obligatory, why, 
1S2. iT.90; — promise Id oonsidemtion of 
booelit receiied, blading, why. 123: — io 
all acts of contract, is equivalent to a 
contracL ibid. 

promises mutual where no ciril power, 
□0 coyennnts. iii. 133. 

Proof — he that prelendeth any, makelh 
judge of bis proof him to whom be ad' 
dresaeCh his speech, iii. 610. 

Pbopbbtt— propertiea of boiiiea, what. L 
5; — are Itnown by their generalioo, and 
contrarily. i. 6. 

no property or dominion, in the 
condition of mankind, iii, 115:- 
quired by mutual contraot. iii. IJ 
properly, where no commonwealth, ibid, 
li. 84. iv. 164, 
is instituted by the soyereign power in 
order to peace, iii. 165i — the roles of, 
are the civil laws, ibid. ; — the conslj tution 
of, is the distribution of the materials of 
nntrition. iiL 233: — belongs in all com- 
monwealths to the sovereign powcr.ibid. : 
— the first law of, is for the distribution 
of the land. iii. 234. 

necessity fur the transfiv of property by 
exchange and mutual contract. iiL 237. 
'he subjeot has no property exclusive of 
le sovereign. iL 84. 









but that he tUrme may i 

derived ii-om the sovereign power, 
■refore not (o he pretended against it. 
1B4. yi. 164. 
allodiai and anuUiiiMal, vi. 1 54. 
the property of tbe subject in land in 
England, is what, ri, 154-7, 
FnaPBEcy— from whom it proceeds, iii. 15: 
— proceeds snpemaluroliy. ibid,: — the 



best prophet naturally, is the best gueM* 

er, ibid. 

madmen by the Jews held to be , 

;hets. iii, 6B: — the prophets of the Old 
'eslament did not pretend enthusissn,; 
in them, but lo theow 



L67, 

Tje prophecy, i 



acle. ii 



e prophecy, is 
...J of iheonly th^ 
can give of divine calling, ibid, 
how a man is lo know when he ia to ohejt 
the word of God delivered to him by 
prophet. iiL 3G2: — a true prophet is I. 
be known by tbe doing of miracles, Bik4 






r, tbe 



established: iii. 363, 365, 426, 435. ii^ 
S30: — miracles alone, not k so 
proof, iii. ,^63, 365. 
one prophet may deceive anoth(. 
phot. iii. 362 : — a false prophet may havg 
the power of miracles. liL 364. 
must oouilrm his mission by an 
dialt miracle, iii. 365. 

the place of all prophecy suppliet.. , 

■he time of Christ, by tbe Scripturei^ 



i. 36S. 



ne ^ 



fies in Scriptures s 

speaks from God to man or from m 

God, sometimes a foreteller of things (a 

come, and sometimea one that speald 

incoherently. iiL 412: — most ^quentljl 

in tbe first sense, ibid.: — the name rivR 

lo those that in Cbriatian churches nayi 

to say prayers for the congregation, in . 

413: — those amongst whom was SaoL 

were prophets, in that they praised Ood 

in ajiublic manner, ibid. 

signifies sometimes only praising Qod 

in psalms and holy songs, ui. 413. 

tbe poets of the heathen, in what ai 

called jjrT{pAct>, iii. 413, 

impostors, as well as God's spokesmen^ 

are prophets, iii. 414: — a greater repo-f 

tation of prophecy gained by one ca" — *^ 

event, than can tie lost again by a 

so many Mlings. iii. 414. 

the many kiniS of prophets, iii. 102,414.' 

is not an art, but an eitriordinary anA' 

temporury employment firam God. iS, 

4 1 4 :^mostly of good men, sometimes oj 

wicked, ibid, 

incoherent speech, why amon 

Gentiles one sort of prophecy, iii, 

the most frequent signification 

Scriptures of the word pro^Aif, he 6. 

whom God spcflka immediately (hat 

wbich be is lo say from him U " "° 



t God speika to bis prophcta, in whatwaj. 



le word espoimijed bj dream or tuiim. 
L41S: — the prophets in genenJ look 
itice of the word of God &oin tbair 
US in sleep or extas^. ibid.; — 
e jiropbets the imaginauon supvr- 
tnturaL lb. ; — in false, nntunil ur fcigiied. 
ibid. : — propheCfi were said also to spoak 
from the apirit. iii.418 ;— these were en- 
traordinarv prophets, ibid, 
prophets bj a perpetual calling, tupremr 
tna mbardiyiale. iii. 4IS. 
the kings of Israel God's chief prophets. 
iiL 4l9i — the manaer of God's spiking 
to the sovereign prophets Dot in teUi^ble. 
iii. 419,420;— to subordinate prophets 
of perpetuftl calling, God spake bV na- 
tural meiDs. iiL 4S0 :— which attributed 
to the operation of the Holy Ghost ibid. 
in the time of the New TeBtamune, Christ 
the odIj sovereign prophet iii. 4S0, 478. 
a prophet speaking by the spirit of God, 
to be understood as speaking according 
to God's will declared bj the supreme 
prophet, iii. 4S1. 

•U prophecf supposath dream or visioD, 
or some especial ^ft of God so rare as (o 
be admired. iiL 423 : — the necessity fur 
iraHn«ss in obejiing the voice of man 
preWadiog to be a prophet, ibid. : — ererj 
pn^bel worthy (o be suspected of am- 
bition and imposture, why- iiL 424: — is 
to be eaamined and tried, unless he be 
thecivilsovereign, or by bim authorized. 
ibid.: — much prophecying in tbc Old 
Testament, and preaching in the New, 
RfiuuBt prophets, ibid, 
tne number of false prophets greater 
than that of true. iiL 424:~of false pro- 
phets every man must ijeware at bis own 
periL ibid. 

m the time of the Csptivitj, were gene- 
rally liars. iiL 424 : — their quarrels, and 
giving of the lie to each other. iiL 425. 
are to be di£CL>med by every man by 
those rules of nBtural reason given by 
God to discern true from iklse, iii. 425; 
— these rules, conformity of doctrine, 
and miraculous power of toreteliing. ibid. 
435. 

in the New Testament, but one mark of 
a true prophet, the preaching of Ihia 
doctrine, thai Jrtui in Chriat. iii. 425. 
God soroetdmes speaks by prophets whosi 
person he has not accepted, iii. 426:— 
the rule perfect on both udes, that he 
that preacneth the Mesnsh already i 
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in the person of Jesus, is a true, he that 
denieth it, is a false propheL ibid, 
the sovereign prophet is God's vice- 
gerent on earth, iii. 426. 
no prophet in the time of Moses, but 
such OS he approveil and authorised, iii. 
467. 

the prophets controlled the kings both of 
Judah and of Israel, in matters of state 
as well as ri'ligion. iii. 474: — did some- 
times idmonish and threaten, but had no 
authority over them. iv. 191. 
lived, except a few, in the lime of the 
captirity. iiL 516: — the rest not long be- 
fore, ibid. : — were peraecuted by the kings 
■nd false prophets, ibid, 
the Dniae prtphti, in the Church, signified 
not an office, but proHtable gifts, iii. 527'. 
— as the gift of inlerpcetmg the Old 
Testameot. ibid, 
many false prophets are gone out into 



svpematurai prediction, and faith in the God 
ofAbrakaai, the only marks of a true pro- 
phet proposed by God to the Jews. ii. 
236, 246:^neitber alone, sufGcient. ibid, 
the Jews slew their prophets, and held 
them for prophetic afterwards, why. iL 
238. 

the civil sovereignty was in fact in the 
prophets from tbe death of Joshua till 
the election of Suul. ii. 243. 
the prophets vrero sent not with autho- 
rity, bat to proclaim and teach. iL 246. 
the prophets of the Old Testament 
preached no other than that Jaut it 
Christ, iv. 1 78. 

in what sense of the word there are, have 
been, and shall be in the Church prophets 
innumerable, and in what sense there 
have been none since the death of St. 
John the Evangelist, iv. 326-7 : — a pro- 
phet, is what, V. 270. 
the Cornwall prophetess. vL 398. 
PboPohTIoN— is the equality or inequality 
of the magnitude of the antecedent com- 
pared with that of the consequenL L 133. 
viL 20S, 229, 227. 

of the k'ss to the greater, a proportion of 
defect, i. 134:— of the greater to the less, 
one of KTceM. ibid. 

proportion of pruportiinn, as well as of 
m^niludes. L 134; — prvportianali, what, 
ibid. 146;— in this comparison, not less 
than four magnitudes, ibid. 145. 
of antecedent to consequent, consists in 
whal. L 134: — of magnitudes, is exposed 
by eipoaing the magnitudes. L 142;— of 
two magnitudes, consists in their dif- 
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ferencp compiircd with eiiher of Lhcm. i. 
154. 142. 

praportion of uoequals. is qiikntily. i. 
143,146. viL S35: — af eqniila, is not quan- 
tltj. ibid, ibid. ibid. 

of (jnifi and uniform Telocities, eicposad 
how. I 143, 

proportion Ihreefold, of ij»a&'Qi, tieia, 
Kadoldifwl.\. 145. 

proportioii arithmttlcal, compares one 
magnitude with auoUier siiapij' by thoir 
ditt^ronce. i. 145. viL 196, 230.— $<wdu- 
triad, by their Hliqaot parCii. ibid. ibid, 
ibid. :— geometrical, cororaonlv called 
jmpariioit simpl;. ibid. ibid, ibt^ 
if tbe magnitudes compnrcd in both of 
two proportions are equu, one proportioi; 
ia not creator or less tban the other, i 
146. Til. 196:— of too proportions of in- 
Equaliq', whether of eiEesa or defect, oni 
ma; be greater or less tban the otiier, oi 
thay may be equal, i. 146: — proportionE 
ofinequality may be added or Eublracled, 
multiplied or divided, i. 146: — propor- 
tions of equality, not so. ibid. 
equal propordona, oommonly cidled th( 
Aime proportion, i. ]45:^-pvafcr propor. 
tion. what. i. 146-7; — iwt proportion 
what, i 147. 

one arithmetical is the Kmie with another 
arithmotioal proportion, when. i. IJ 
other prop«rties of the some arithmetical 
proporliun. i. 147-S. 
one geometrical is the same with another 
geometrical proportion, when the 

— 1. .!..g aqm] effttila in equal 

' "h the proportior 



the. 



¥ii.24a:— the 

lie seonietricftl proportion. i.l47-S4. 
conimvison of annlogicul quantitieg bo- 
toriling to magnitude, i. 156-7. 
of four proportionals, if the first 
greater than the second, the third 
greater than the fonrth, &c. i. I5G:— if 
any equimultiples be taken of the first 
ami iblrd, and any of the second and 
fourth, if the multiple of the first ' 
greater tban that of the second, the m 
liple of the third ia greater thun that of 
the fourth, &c.i. 156-7. 
compoution of proportions, i. 157-63. 
onSaale proportion, what. i. 1 60 : — per- 
turta/ praportion, what. ibid, 
why parallelograms, and suliils, have 
their proportions compounded of the pro- 
portions of their co-efftaienls. i. 162: — 
the compound of any proportion com- 
pounded with itself inverted, is a pro- 
•portion of equality, i. [63. 
a proportioa is multiplied by a. number, 
bow. 1. 164; — divided, how. ibid- 



same quantity compared 
T quantities, baa a )^ater proportion 
le lesser than lo the greater, i 169. 
la/ proportionals. L 185-71: — ■ 



of , 

the diScreoces of continual proportional* 
will be proportional lo them. i. 168. 
of aiiUaitlieal and geometrical propor- 
tion. L 171-5: — the several means in geo- 
motrical, are less than the same numb^ 
of means in arithmetical proportion, i. 
171 :^»;an(AiRf. upon what louiulatioii 
built, i. 17S. 

proportions, said to be pmporti'onoZ, when. 
L 247 :— nowmmmraWt, when. ibid. 



the proportians of qnantities a 
some with those of their causes. L 904i 
— the proportion between two eHecUt' 
proceeds froru the jiroportion between 
tbe causes conoamng to product 
e{[bct and the causes concurring tc 
duce the other effect, ibid. 
by the description of deficient Ggnres io 
a paraUelasTam, any number of mean 
proportion's may be foinid between twa 
given straight lines, i. 267. 
the proportion of an hour ti 
proportion of tiro Annri to in 
proportion is the nlaiim o 
ties, cannot be quantity abioliUe.yu.3W. 
the composition of proportions by midtfi 

C cation, as given in Euclid n, def. 5, il 
t another mode of oiUittan. vii. 3BI 
PsopostTioN — tbe speech of those t 

affirm or deny. i. 30. ii. 302. iv. 23:-r^^ 
the only hind of speech useful in philo- 



Bopbj. 
denniti 



ibid. 



Hnition of ■ proposition, i. 9a;-^mi 
be formed by the position of ons nan 
after another, without a copnla. 1 31. 
dislinctioo of propositions, i. 34-9: — in 
reraat and particular, i. 34 : — ^inde6ni1 
ibid.: — ^singnlar. ibid.: — affirmatii 
negative, i. 35. iv. 23 : —the diFT 
between aiJinnative and negative 
i. 49 : — true and false, i. 35, 57. il 

,24: — primary, and not primary.!. 
■*■ '- — — " called 



— propositions prir 
cause Erst in ratine 
nothing but deiinitii 



i 37;- 



or parts of de 
niuouB. mm. : — ueueawry and oonti 
gent. i. 37 : — ^Ihoae propositions only 
eessary. which are of sempetemal tn 
i. 38: — categorical and hypothetioal. 
88. iv. 29 :— both signify the same, if a 
eessary. i. 39 : — not if contingent ibii 
— hypothetical, when rightly said to . 
true. lb.: — hypothetical when true, diet 
tegorical answering to it, is 



jhUosophera wnj mosilj reason 
Solidly in hj'polhelica.l, tlian calegorioal 
propositions, wiij. i. 39: — every propo- 
eition mi; be proDonnced and wriuen in 
maa; Forms, ibid.:— ■□ oliscure proposi- 
idoD, how to be dealt with. ibid, 
propositiona equipoHent. i.*0:^aQy two 
miiversois, of which the terms of the 
one are contrsdictoiy to the tenna of 
the other, ore equipollent, ibid. : — parti- 
culara simply converted, are equipol lent. 
L4I: — negative propositions, the aime 
whether the negation be before or after 
the copula, ibid.! — ^Buballem proposi- 
tions, are universal and particular of the 
same quality. L*l-2:—<»ntra[7, are uni- 
versal propositions of different quality. 
i. 42 : — subcootrary, are particular pro- 
poaitiona of dlHerent quality- ibid. :— 
contradictory, those that diner in both 
quantity and qualifr. ibid, 
a proposition is aiud to follow from two 

Sropositions.when.iJa: — true may follow 
■om false, but never false from (rue. i-43. 
how tlio BDtecedent propositions are com- 
monly called the cau£e of the conelusion. 
i.43. 

propositioii the first step in the prograsa 
of philosophy, i. 44. 

no conclusion from two propoailions with- 
out a conunon term. i. 45;— iDiijar and 
minor proposition, what ibid.: — from 
two particular propositiona, no cooclu- 

propositiun the addidon of two, and syl- 
log^m of three names, i. 46. 
false proposition from incoberency of 
names, i. 57-61 : — may bo made how many 
nays. i. 57:— in every true proposition, 
the names must he copulated bow. i. 58. 
a proposition signifies only the order of 
those things one after another, wliicb 
we observe in the same idea. i. 61 : — 
raises but one idea. ibid, 
fal^tiea of propositions, when to be dis- 
covered by the definitions of the copu- 
lated names, i. 61;— when b^ resolving 






IS with di 



a, til! w 



jnple name, ibid. ;^when by pbi- 
loBophy and ratiocination, i. 6'2, 
definitions the only primary and univer- 
aal propositions. LSI. 
the proposition, if aill rain to-momna, is 
either necessarily true or necessarily 
folse. i. 130; — the proposition, iomorroa 
it BjiH rain, or to-ntomie it v>iU not roiii, 
not admitted by some to be either of 
tbem true by itself, i. 130-31 : — because 
not true determinately. i. 131. 
propositions are granted sometimes, 
wbuih ore not adiniltetl in the mind. iL 



cisiii 

>■ or"«™/Mri«..ibiil. :— 
uind admits, we grant 
iwn.derivedeitherirom 
. , the prrtoti propotmding. 

ii. 303 ;^from the proposition how. ibid, 
the conclusions from true propositions 
connected in true syllogisms, are not 
eeu&nt without concomitance of concep- 
tions with the words, iv. 2S. 
vpoav/rov — the fiice. iii. 147. iv. 311: — 

what the Latins call ptrsona. ibid. ibid. 
irpo BunroXijifila— acceptation of persons, iii. 
142. ii, 40:— a violation of Uie laws of 
nature, ibid. ibid. 
Pbotbctob— what. iii. 226: — his ordi- 
nAQces must be in the king's name, and 
con^stent with the sovereign power, iii. 



227. 

he that v 






a protection, may » 
322: — he that has 
obliged to prolfict his protector as long 
as he can, ibid. 703: iv. 421: — protection 
and obedience are relative, iv. 421. 
FsoTESTANT— factions of papists and pra- 
testants, are unjust, why. iii. 224; — the 
protcstant doctors, how tliey distinguish- 
ed between the tecrtl and nviakd will of 
God. T. 103: — the moral phihisophy of 
the protestant clergy, very good, much 
better (turn their writings. vL 222. 

pROVEflBfi- tha book of, written parllj' by 

Solomon, partly by others, iii. 372 ; — by 
whom collected, ibid. 

Phovinck — subject to the democracy or 
aristocracy of another commonw^th, 
are monarehically governed. iiL I7S, 
tbe word province stgnifiea a charge or 
care of business committed to bo admi' 
nistered by a third person, iii. 215;^ — iti 
a commonwealth of divers countries, 
some called provmca. iii. 216;— the Ro- 
man provinces, how governed, ibid, 
the government of provinces committed 
to assemblies, iii. 216:— sucb assemblies 
have no jurisdiction beyond the bounda 
of the province, iii. 217. 

FKoviBORa— statute oC vL 110-lS. 

Phddence — nothing but eipeclalion of 
such things as we nave had experience 
of. L 3:^is not philosophy, ibid. iii. 664. 
prudence, fo^esigb^ or providence, what. 
iiL 14-15:— sometimes called wisdom, iii. 
IS:— is fallacious, why. iii. 15; — as a 
man has more experience, so is bo more 
prudent, ibid, iv, IB: — when the event 
answers the expeotadon, it is called pru- 
dence, but is only presumption " ' ' 



froi 



beasts, iii. in, i 
c most prudent n 
particular things. 



that distinguishes i: 
■ -"■ ■ . 29. 

ibject to L'l 
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U tonch experience, iii. 37, 110. 
the Latios distingaished between pm- 
denfiu and mpititiia. ill. 37 : — the dif- 
ference between prudence and sapieure 
made manifest hy ilinstration. ifaid.: — 
are both iispful, bnl the iatler infallible, 
ibid. : — the Bigiia of prudence, ail uncer- 
tain, ibid.: — tuohC men bate enough for 
their private afTkirs. iii. 38. 
wit called prudence, when. iiL 60: — de- 
pends on much eiperience, memory of 
like things, and their conaeauenceB. ibid.t 
— not BO much difference or men in their 
pmdence, as in their fancies and judg- 
ments, ibid . — to govern well a family, 
and a kingdom, not dittbrent degrees of 
pnidence. ibid. ; — a plain husbaodman 
more prudent in his own affairs, than a 
privy-councillor in those of another, ibid. 
IB attained by us, whilst looliing after 
something else. iii. 110: — is bestowed by 
equal time equally on aJl men, in what 
they equally apply themselves to. ibid. 
uiy more than vulgar, has ever been 
either not nndersleod, or levelled uid 
cried down . ii ded. -.—pnidnit, the onlj; 
name that the moral philosopheri 
not brook that other men should 
gate to themselves, ii. pref. 
the reasoning of men that profess civil 
pradence respecting the property of snlb- 
lects in their goods. iL 157: — speak as 
in a dissolute multitiule. ii. 158. 
old men moro prudent than young, why. 
iv. IS ; — men of quick imagination than 
men of slow. ibid. :— is but oonjectiire 
iirom eiperience. ibid, 
is the same with virtue in general. iv.iio. 

Pbcdentius— his Hymn Amuiw ert Chaarii 
&o. T. 440 : — the same parodied. T. 446. 

Frttdentdh bbbponsa — of Rome, what 

they were. iii. 870; — resemble the 

porta of cases adjudged in England. 



271: 



not hw 



L 195. iv. 327. 



PflVflBE— Burton and Bastwick, their re^ 
lease and triumphant return, vi. G44,S50. 

Psalms— put in their present form after 
tbe return from Babylon, iii. 37S. 

PloLEHY — Claudius, author of the . 






.75. 



Ftolohxds Philadelphcs — caused the 

translation of the Bible by the Seplvagii 

iii 367, 374, .^17. 
Piraijc — by it always meant cither tbe 

person, or something belonging t 

commonwealth, iii. 404. 
PoBLICAN^a fanner and receiver of the 

revenneof the commonwealth. iii. 502-3! 

—because paying taxes was hated and 

detested by the Jews, therefore publictui 



and iiRner passed for the same thing, ii 



PuLCBBCM ET TcnPE — their signification 
nearly, but not quite the same as jmxl 
and eeiL iiL 41 : — signify, that which by 
some apparent ugn promiseth good or 
eviL ibid. ir. 39: — have no name pre- 
cisely answering in Engliih. !v. 39. 

Fdnibbment— that it regard only the fu- 
ture, the tinl, law of nature. iL 37, 179 1 
—the nnmlh. iii. 140. 
is to be infiicted only for correction, ii. 
37. iii. 140, S37. 

he that ia punished in the attempt to 
depose hia sovereign, is author of hia 

the capital punishment of a body politic, 

if none be determined by the law, ha 
that violates the law subjects himself to 
arbitrary punishment. iii.S80,299-300.iL 
IT9, 1S9: — the punishment foreknown, 
if not great enough to deter, ia an in- 
ritement to the crime, iii 281:— ia Ui« 
price of the crime, iii. 299. 
a presumption prevalent amongst vain- 
glorious men, that punishment should 
not bo inflicted on them with the same 
rigour as on the eu^at. iii. 2B3. 
some punishments consequent not to the 
transgression, but to the observance of 
tho law. iiL 293. 
definition of. iii 297. 
the right of, by what door it came in. 
iii 297. ii. 75;— ia not grounded on the 
gift of tbe sulnect. ibid, 
that not pimishment which does not 
proceed mim public authority, iii. 298: 
— that whereby a man is left in his 
former estate, not punishment ibid.; — 
eril inflicted for what has not been 
judged by pablio aathority to be a trans- 
of the law, ' ' 



I 



quence of certain actions, ibid. : — nor 
evil less than the benefit followine tbo 
crime committed, ibid, : — nor evil in- 
flicted beyond that determined by the 
law. ibid. ii. ISO; — nor for a fact dona 
before there bo a law that forbids it. iii. 
300; — Dor inOicted upon the person oF 
the commonwealth, ibid. ; — nor upon a 
declared enemy, ibid. :~-tbe pmiishmenia 
of the law, are for subjects, not for ai ' 



: and Anmui. iii. 301 : — fanmati 
punishments, what, ibid.;— corpora/, cs^'- 
lal, ptcHHtoTy. ibid. ; — pecaniary mulot 
imposed with ded^ to gather money, is 
not pnnishmeat. iii. 303: — except when. 
ibid.: — ^the loss uf things honourable b; 
nature, not piinishmenL ibid, 
the punisfament of innocent anbjecta, is 
against the law of DaCare. iii. 304:'-of 
innocent men not subjects, if for tbe 
lipneGt of the coiuinonweslth, ia not 
ngaiusC the law of ntiturc. iii. 305. 
reward and punishment the nerves and 
leodons that move the limbs and joints 
of tbe comiDonweallh. iit 307. 
is taken fur an act of hoatilitj, hj men 
that know not the obligatioa of keeping 
faitb. iii. 3S4. 

the impunity of great men, how it brines 
about the ruin of the commonwealth. 
iii. 333. 

tlie seToreat pDniahments to be inflicted 
for the cnmes most dangerous to the 
public, lit 337. 

of icdons the Bource of more harm than 
pood, the natural punishment ia what. 
liL 356: — to the breaches of the law of 
nature is naturally consequent natural 
punishment iii. 357. 
to renounce the mercy of God, is not lo 
ebli^ OfleMlf to pnniahment ii. W. 
punishment arbitrary becomes definite 
bj the punishment of the first delin- 
qnenL u. 1 80 ; — to impose a greater, is 
against the law of nature, ibid. 
1 penalty, txprtu or mpfied, is attached 
to every law. iL 189: — where not ex. 
pressed, is arbitrary, ibid. 



'. ibid. 



the oontinusoce of poniahment after the 
day of judgment reconciled with the taw 
□f nature which forbids revengs but for 
amendmenL iv. 116. 

the authority of defining punishment 
can belong to none other Sian the sove- 
reign, vi. 1S2. 
PcBOiTOET— vales of. iii. 109: — never 
perhaps thought of by St. Paul. iii. 593. 
— an argument for, drawn from a text 
of his. iiL 596: — the doctrine of, 
whence.iii616:— built by the Church of 
Borne, wherefore, ibid.: — by some other 
Churches of this later age demolished, ib. 
is founded on the doctrine of tbe natural 
immortalitj' of the soul. iii. 627. 
agreed by all, that in the world 
there shall be no purgatory, iii. 



neither the word, nor the thing puryalory, 
in any Icit of Scripture, iii, 631. 
the doctrine of hell and purgatory main- 
tained by the Roman doctors by histories 
of appantions and ghosts, and traditions 
called the unwritten word of God. iii. 
6S6:~helpa to enrich tbe clergy. iiL 693. 
ii. 318. 

FuKilJ.ANnilTT — de^re of things that con- 
duce but little to our end. iii. 44. ii. 52: 
—and fear of things that are but of little 
hindrance, ibid. 79. 

sometimes tbe cause of the folly of many 
and great digreBsionsin discourse, iii. 5S. 
craftasignof pUBillanimity.iii. 60.iv.5a. 
is dishonourable, iii. 79: — disposes to 
irresoiutioo, and to lose the littest op- 
portunides of action, iii. 89. 
consists in what qualities, iv. 5S. 

PvBRACH — his quatrains, iv. 445. 

Fin— bis cabal iv. 417: — one of tbe Jitt 
members, vi 383. 

F(TBACioius~«nd his followers.iv. 387-8. 
vi. 98: — his doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, vi. 277: — his travels in 
Egypt. viL 74. 



QnALiTT- the distinction of, in proposi- 
tions, what I 35. 

the causes of sensible qualides cannot 
be known, undl we know the causes of 
sense, i. 72: — sensible qualities are in 
the object but so many several motions, 
pressing our organs diversly. iii. 2: — 
and in us that are pressed, nothing but 
divers modona. ibid, 
eifects attributed by the schools to occkU 
qualides. iii. 660. 

QCAKERS— their party in the civil war. vi, 
167: — one of the brood hatched by the 

QnANTiTT — cannot be remembered with- 
out sensible and present measures, i. 13: 
— cannot be said to be in (imi without 
the help of Une and motion, t.26: — nor in 
motion without line and <£me. ibid.; — nor 
otherwise than bj matim and 



the 



: ibid. 



aiqataUity in proposidon 



1 but a 



IS may bi 



taken, how to he demonstrated. L 
each of the three dimensions, it its 
limits be made known, is called qnaitily. 
i. 138. vii 193: — is that which is signi- 
fied by the word hy which answer is 
made to tbe question, hae nwcJi. i. 13B-9. 



i, 679. V 



, isa. 



— the quanlity tr- 
pmtd, must be Bometbiag revocable to 
sense, i. UO:— quantity determined by 
memory or comparisop, nothing else but 
proportion of a dioiension not exposed 
to another which is exposed, ibid. :— all 
quantity designed by motion, ia called 



BDatojriciir quantities, (heir comparison 
Bccordiufr to magnitude. L 156-7. 
the angle of contact in a circle, is quan- 
fity, but helerogeneouB 1o that of an 
Bugle simply so called, i. 196. 
wheresoerer there is greater and less, 
there Is quantity, i. 197. vii. 193. 
the proportions of quantities arc the 
same with those of their causes, i. 264 : 
— quantitiea determinable from a know- 
ledge of their cauBea. i. 26S. 
the equality and inequality of quantities 
may be argued from motion and time, as 
well as from con^ucncc i. 312;— two 
quantities, whether lines or fibres, one 
curved the other strught, may be made 
congruona by motion, i. 31S-13: — the 



nside 






also be demoastratec 
of weight, i. 313;— niso of powers of 
lines, by multiplication &e. ibid, 
kll sensible qualities are but pliantusms 
in the sentient, i. 391-2. 
ia divisible withaut limit, i 446. 
everything said to be greater or less, as 
it has more or leas quantity. L 45S. 
no possibility of reckoning quantities 
without words, iii. 23. 
is nothing but tbe determination of mat- 
ter, iii 679. 

the only tabject of quantity is body. vij. 
195: — quantity may be considered in all 
the operations of nature, vii. 196. 
Aann^enenu qualities, what. vii. 198. 
in what sense an aceidetit can have quan- 
tity, vii. 227: — such speech improper, 
but cannot be altered, ibid.; — the quan- 
tity of a proportion, what. vii. 298. 

Qdabtoh — giving gttarter, what. iii. 189 : 
—he that hath It, hath his life given only 
till further deliberslion, iii. 190. 

QuiDDiTV — eiitilj/ &c,, insignificant words 
of the school, iii. 19. 

vQuutOTU— Don, his madness wbeDcc.iv.58. 



loE — madness from excess of pride, iii. 
'. 58. 
a sign of a cloud gone before, i, 14. 



— is raised by the moon as well as tlie 
sun. i, 440:^ — the iirst rainbow was a mi- 
racle, why. iii. 428: — was a sign that 
there should be no more universal de- 
struction of the earlh by water, ibid, 
the original cause of run. vii. 40, 113:— 
is in greatest quantities, where, ibid. 
ibid. : — why it rains sehiom, but snows 
often, on high mountains, vii. 41. 

Ranoing — a certain coherence of concep- 
tions in the senses, iv. 15; — examples 
thereof, ibid. 

Rape — a greater crime than violation by 
flattery, iii. 295 ;— of a married, greater 
than of an unmarried woman, ibid. 

IUppbb, Swapfeh — the elegancies of 
Bishop BnuuhaU. iv. .1SB. 

RiBG — rarefaction of bodies. iiL 678-9: — 
condeHod, is when there is in the anae 
matter less quantity tlian before, ranifitd, 
when there is more, iii 679. 
ramm and dranitN, whaL vii 115, 172, 
224, 386. 

Rashni;8s — a rash action, not reasonably 
punishable unless voluntary, ir. 273. 

Ratio — the Latin name for an account of 
money. iiL 25: — ratiocinalia, aceonntiug, 
ibid.: — thence ratio become extended 
to the f]unilty of reckoning in all iMngs. 

Totii now is but oMtio, for the most part 
iv. 25. — See Propobtion. 

Ravaillac— Ilia murder of Henry rv of 
France, and punishment, iv, 294. vi. 126. 

Reaction — action and reaction are in op- 
posite directions. L 348: — reaction is but 
endeavour in the patient to restore itself. 
ibid. 

all sense is reaction, but everything that 
rescCeth hatb not sense, i 393. 

Reason — all men can reason to some de- 
gree, and concerning some things. L 1: 
—in a long series of reasons, wandor out 
of the way for want of method, ibid, 
reasoning, or ratiocination, is congnitatiiin. 
i 366: — is nothing but addilioa or nb- 

tbougbt, without the use of words, i. 3-4. 
the fttundation of all reasoning ia tbis 
axiom, that of two contradictory names, 
one is the name of anything whatsoever, 
the other noL i. 19. 

for true reasoning, practice more neoes- 
sary than precept, i. 54, 64. 
the work of reasoning, to know why or 
from what causes proceed the phantasms 
of sense and imagination, i. 66. 
all true reasoning from true principles 
produces science, i. 86 : — is true demon- 
stration, ibid.: — if the world, alt but one 
man, were anoihiUted, what would re> 



^^■RB KTllil 



for that man to reason oboul. i. 
91-2. 

in rpBsonins heed should be taken of 
vtorda, nhich besides Lheir ordinary sig- 
nificatian, have a aignilioitioii of the 
passions of the speaker, iii. 29: — reason- 
ing bj words, conceiving the conse- 
qaence of the names of all tbc parts to 
the nune of the whole, or from the name 
of the whole and one part lo the name 
of the other parL ibid.: — in wbat matter 
soever there is place for addition aod 
lablriclion, there ia place for reason, iii 
30, 33:-^tbe definiuon of, adding and 
jmbtracdng' the conseqnencea of gi^nend 
*' — lea, agreed on for marking and sig- 



'hls. iii. 30. 



oontroreniiis in, must be decided by 
arhitralOT. iii, 3 1 ; — to seek to hnie 
determined tiy no other reason 
than one's own. ni iatolerabli 






npfr 

occasion that 



suit whereof 

hand. ibid. 

the want of right reason bewTajed by the 

claim mode to it iii. 31. 

its asc and end. iii. 31. 

in reasoning in words ofgeneral si^^iS- 

absorditj. iii 33. 

is not bom with us. iii 35. ii. pref.: — 
bat gntten b; industry, first in apt im- 
posing of DimeB, and next in a good and 
orderly method, iii 39 i^serves the most 
part of men to little use in common life, 
iii. S6. 

reason, the pace at which the human 
mind ^ould traroL iii. 3G. 
is the only acquired wil. iii 61. 
men set themselves Bgalnat reason, ns 
often as reason is against them, iii r~ 

a precept of reason containing the ft 
damental law, and the tirst right, of i 

the laws of nature are dictales of reason. 
iii UT. 513. ii. 13, 16, 41, 50. 
the judgment of what is reasonable in 
oustoms, belongs to the sarereigii. iii.253. 
defect of ' ' ■ 



!8l-2. 



infect ii 



tlie teacliing of unlearned divineE, 

aanctily and natural reason cannot stand 

together, iii. 312. 

thai a body mny be in many pla 

one and the same time, against r 

iiisas. 

right reaBoD, one of the three bearings 



of the word of God. iii. 345:— in his 
natural kingdom, men arc [^vemed by 
ibe natural diclalfs of riglit reason, ibid. 
natural reason, [be principles of natnisl 
science, iii 354. 

OiOr natural reason is the undoubted 
word of God. iii 3S9; — is Ibe talent 
given us to negotiate dll the coming 
a^n of our Saviour, ibid, 
revelation may be of things above, but 
of nothing contrary M reason, iii. IU6: 



i only to convince the tnith, not of 
fact, but of consequence, iii. 368. 
its dictates are laws eternal, iii 378. 
the constant aigniflcBtion of words the 
Ibimdation of all true reasoning, iii. 380. 
nothing produced by rie-ht reasoning but 
general, elemal, and immutable truth, 
iii 664:— the natural plants of human 
reason are like the pt-ints of com and 
nine dispersed in the fields and woods, 
before men knew their virtuts. iii. 665. 
reason and eloquence, may stand very 
well together, iii. 702 : — without power- 
Fnl eloquence, the effect of reason but 
little, iiu 701. 

its clue begins in the dark, but leads us 
by the band into clear light ii. ded. 
lo children and those that want reason, 
is unknown tiie virtue of faiA and cove- 

ciety, why. ibid. 

what is not contrary to reason, is done 
JBilly and with rigkl, ii. B, 15i— those ac- 
tions only wrosff, which oro repugnant 
to right reason, ii 15. 



natln: 



V. 87, 



rig/il reoMH, in the state of nature, means 
what. ii. IS, n.1— in a commonwealth, is 
the civil law. ibid.: — all breach of the 
luw of nature consists in false reasoning, 
how. ibid. 

to do anythin<f tending to the injury of 
the reasoning faculty, is against the law 

never changes her end, peace and de- 
fence, ii. 47 1— nor the means to that end, 
those virtues implied in the law of na- 
ture, ibid. 

i s given by God to every man for Ihc 
nileof his actions, ii. 51:— 10 be a lie;ht 
unto him. iv. 116:— that the law of God 
is seated in right reason, confirmed by 
Scripture, ii. SI. 



things which exceed honuui reason, rande 
more difficult by explication. JL SD9. 
reasoaing is the making of ayllogisms. 
iv. 24 1 — A conclusJDii is acconimg to rea- 
son, or agiaiul reason, when, ibid: — is 
the means of miiJdpljing one untruth hy 






V. 2!fii— what E 



>e found i 



SOD. ibid.: — thu want of right reason is 
aujiplicd ly the WMon of the aovereign, 

men reason not butinwords of uuirersal 
aigtiificaition. v. 197. 
Bebeluon — is but war renewed, iii. 305. 
men disposed to rebel, on the resumption 
by the sovereign of powera, the exercise 
whereof bos been for a time laid by. iii. 
309. 

□He of the most frequent causes of rebal- 
Uon agunst monarchy, the reading of 
the Greek and Homan aathora. iii. 311. 
the proceedings of popolor and lunbitioua 
men, plain rebellion, iii. 321: — all re- 
sislance to the essential rights of sore- 
reignly, is rebeUion. iii. 323-4. 
is naturally pimished with shoighter, 
why. iii 357. 

may be lawfully suppressed without e: 
1 !__ f_ pjpegimi, 



the body and iimbs of rebellion, iy. 

—no long or dangerous rebellion, that 
has not some overgrown city with an 
army or two in iB belly to foment it. vi. 
320; — the impolicy of princes in favour- 
ing one another's rebels, vi. 343. 
Redeuptioh — is supposed by salvation, iii. 
4.16:— our redemption by Christ was a 
sadslaction for sin, in what sense. iiL 457 : 
— is in Scripture oalled a locri/Ice andoft- 
laii™. ibid. ;— but aometimes a price. "" 



a redeemer promised by God to Adam 
and such of his teed as should trust and 
repent, iii. 636: — but not to such as 
should die iu their sins. ibid. 
REFLBCTtON— angles of incidence and reftec- 
t/on, supposed to be equal, i. 2"4: — the 
knowledge of the real fact depends on 
natural oausea. ibid. :— angles of incidence 
and reBaction, what i. 275. 
parallel lines reflected from another 
straight line, are also parallel, i. S;5;— 
%.i^\'v"S^'' ''"^ refi™t«l by two 
straight lines drawn from a point to ano- ] 




ther strught hue be prodnced on the 
other aide of that line, they will meet at 
an angle equal to the angle made by the 
lines of incidence, ibid.: — two straight 
lines drawn from tw points without a 
circle from the same parts, will lie reflect- 
ed from the circumlerance, if they meet 
within the circle, at an angle double to 
that made by two straight Enes from the 
centre to the points of incidence. i. 276: 
— if the lines be drawn from the laim 
point without the circle, they will be re- 
flected at an angle double to that made 
by two Btrsight lines from the centre to 
the points ot incidence, together with the 
angki made by the incident lines them- 
aelves. i. 278i — straight lines from the 
same point fklting npon ibe concave port 
of the circumference of a circle, how they 
ore reflected, i 379 : — two nnequul chords 
cutting each other, and not having the 
centre of the circle i>elween them, the 
reflected Une of no other chord passing 
through the point of intersection of the 
two former chords, will pass through the 
point of intersection of their two reflect- 
ed lines. L 280: — to draw two straight 
lines to two points in the circumference 
of a circle, whose reflected lines may 
make a given angle, i. 383 :— if a straight 
line cut a circle and the radius, so Uiat 
that part of it intercepted between the 
circumference and the radios be equal to 
that part of the radius intprueptcd be- 
tween the point of interseclion and the 
centre of the circle, its line of reflection 
will iie parallel to the radius, i. 2S5:- 
two straight lines from a point witiun 
circle to the circumferenoe, will be r( 
fleeted at an angle equal ton third of the 
angle of incidence, i. 286. 
B body impingiuB upon a 
a straight line, but not „ 

will be reflected at on angle equal to the 
angle of incidence, i 384:— If the body 
be considered as a point, whether the re- 
flecting anperflcieaoe straight or curved, 
is all one. L 385: — if endeavour be propa- 
gated from any point to the concave sit- 
EBrficiea of a spherical body, the reflected 
ne will make with the circumference of 
a, great circle an angle equal to that of 
incidence, ibid. : — reflection of aunbeanu 
and of sound in bodiea elliptical and pa- 
rabolical, i. 494. 

of the diOerence in the reflection of 1 
and other bodies, vii. 51-2:— how 
tion differs from recoiling, vii, S3. 
ItEFRiCTioN — the line of. i. 338, 374. 
what is refraction, i. 374 :^the point tX, 
whaL i, 375i— the lefraciing Buperfi«eB,i 



what, ibid.: — the angteof refraction, and 
of inclination, whaL ibid. 

perMDdicolar motion, do refraction, i. 



I 876. 



i54:- 



m 



into a. thicker medium, Ctie angle refrac- 
ted ia greater than the angle of iocUiiB- 
Won. i. 376.™. 55. 

ondeaTonr (ending erery waj is so re- 
fraeted, that Ihe sine of (he angle of re- 
fraetioo is to the sine of the angle of 
inclination, as Ihe densily of tho first 
njediiimto that of the secoud rmiprocally 
taken, i. 37B. 

the sine of the retracted angle of one 

ioelinatioQ is to the aine of tho tng\e of 

lier incliautioD, as tho sines of tho 

SB of inclination reciprocally taken. 

1-2. 
If two lines of incidence of equal inclina- 
tion, be in diBbrent modiums, tho sino of 
their ancle of inclination nill he a mean 
proportional between the two ainea of 
theirre&acted angles, i.362 :— if the aoirle 
of inclination be semirect, and the line 
of inclination in the thicker medium, and 
tbe densities be as the di^onal to the 

of a sqnare, and Che separating su- 
M-ficies he plane, the refracted line will 

of refraction, vii. 172-5: — the 

nnesaf the angle of refrectian ore is the 

~~Dea of the angles of incliDsdoD. liL 175. 
ilOTDB — the Latin writers aay not rcgi- 

dda, bnt tifrannicUi. iii. 3 1 5. 
BBCloHoNTiNUS — takes what for the arc 

of a spherical angle, vii. 162. 
ReoSCH *ACEBDOT4t.K — the Latin trans- 

biiion of the Covenant of God with Mo- 

BeboBOAM— an idolalar. iii. 473;— the re- 
volt from him often tribes to Jeroboam. 
iii. 474;— -in his time, probably, the first 
loss of the rolvae ofllu: law. ilL 516. 

Reion— to reign is properly to govern by 
commands, and by promise of rewards 
and threats of pnnishments. iii 344. 

Relation — of bodies, what i. 133;— of the 
antecedent to the consecjuent, acoordirg 
to magnitnde, called the propnrtiim of the 
one to the other, ibid.: — is an accident 
differing, not from all the other accidents 
' ■" e relative, hut from that by which 



the ( 



mpar. 






-tht 



; ttpiolity. 



IS of the accidents 
the canses of likaiBtt, at 
and inequality, ibid. 
Reugion — to difiunguish between the 
rules of religion, and the rules of philo- 
■opby, the best e^corcism against Empn- 

from Ignorance of how to diaUnguish 

VOL. XI. 




:x. chix 

dreams from sense arose the (jroatesl 
part of the Gentile religion, iii. 9. 
witchcraft nearer to & new religion than 
to a emit iii. S. 

is fear of power invisible, fcirned by the 
mind, iii, 45: — or imagined from tales 
publicly allowed, ibid. : — when the power 
imagined ia truly such aa we imagine, 
true religion, ibid. 

tbo natural seed of, is fear of things in- 
vihible-iiL 92,105: — this seed, hownour- 
shed, dressed, and formed into laws, ii 



93:- 



n.ibid.:- 



sign or fruit of religion, but in man only. 
iii. 94:— the seed in man only, ibid.: — - 
conaista of what four things, iii. 99: — the 
ceremonies of, varied by the different 
fancies, judgments, and passions of men. 
ibid.: — Ihe seeds of, have received cul- 
ture from two sorts of men. ibid. ; — one, 
according to their own invention, the 
other by command of God. iii. 99. 
part of the dutyrequired by earthly kings 
of their aubjeclB, tanght by the rehgion 
of what men. iii. 99. 

the precepts of religion given by Iho 
Gendle lawgivers, represented by tbem 
; the dictates of some god. or that they 



than mortals, u 






.104: 



themselves w 

nil rcligioDs tolentted at E 

—save thos ' ' ' ' 

the seeds of religion can never he abo- 
lished out of human nature. iiL 105:— 
new religions may again be made to 
spring out of them. ibid;. — all religion 
founded upon the faith of the multitude 
in some person believed to be wise, well 
disposed to them, and one to whom God 
declares his will Bupematurally. ibid. : — 
conies to be suspected, when and &om 
what cause, iii. 106: — the reputation of 
wisdom in the founders or upholders of 
religion, how taken away. ibid. :^the au- 
thors of religion discrewted in the repu- 
tation of sincerity, how. ibid. ;— in the 
reputation ot'love, how. iii. 107. 
points of relioion added to a religion al- 
ready proved by miracles and received, 
must also be proved by miracles, iii. 107. 
al) changes in, may be attributed to one 
and the same cause, unpleosing priests, 
iii. 109. 

fear of power invisible, is in every man 
his own religion, iii 129: — has pUce be- 
fore civil society, ibid, 
the dissenters about liberty in relision, 
? of the cauws ofthe civU warinEng- 



oll si 



s punish those that set up a 



J 



relipon by Ihpra forbidden, iii. 275; — to 
atteiDpt to persiude the people of any 
country to receive > new religion, is > 



a be purchased by die u 



tbe myteries of religion are like vrhole- 
gome pills for the eicti. iii. 3G0: — awil- 
loned whole, haie virtue to cure, chewed 
■re cast up again, ibid. 
opioiona, if trae, canoot be contrary to 
true religion, iii. 687 ;— if contrary to the 
religion estobliabed, should be sileoced 
by the laws civil, iii. 688. 
no wars bo iierce aa bttween those of the 
same religion, ii. 7. 

religion and the external norshipof God 
waa ordi'red amongsl the Gentiles by 
their tnvit laws. iv. 171. 
the CDntroveraies about religion are alto- 
gether about points unneoessary to aul- 
vation, iv. ISO: — ail our religion is con- 
tained in the Scripture and the Boot of 
Oanauni Prayer, iv. 300. 
true religion cotisists in obedience to 
Chriit'a lieutenants, and giving to God 
Buoh honour as they shall ordain, v. 436. 
ought to be in every country, not on art, 
but a law iadiaputablc. vi. 217, S21,S76: 
— bfts long been, and is novr taken fo 
the same thing with divinity, vi. S35 :- 
the divinity of the Clergy of England is, 
with what exception, ilxe true religion. 
vi 282-3. 

is not philosophy, but law. vii. 3. 
Bbhehberino— to perceive that one has 
perceived, is to remember, i. 389: — re- 
membering, or reconning of our former 
actions, ill. 14: — by the Latins called 
reninucenlia. ibid. 

remcmhrance is the notice we lake of 
our coDcepttoDS. iv, 12: — may be called 
a tixlh lenH, but intemaL ibid, 
member, 






e 6adn 



ohscority . ibid. : — may be called, the 

munn^ of parti, ibid. 
KeHiNiscEHCB — what. iv. 16. 
ItEUONSTItANCG — the SemoHilrar 

Hate of the Kingdom, vi, 265-72. 
Repentance — see Penitence. 

romise to them in the 
eternal life. iii. 450 :— 

the fireprepored for them, in what sense 

erariiUtinji, iij.i— theirirc™drfM(*.iii.451. 

their estate after the 






K 



shall perish in the day of jodgmeot. it 
texts of the Neir Testament seeming' t 



perpetually a: 
—their immc 



attribute immortality to the wicked, iii, 

sbnll all rise to judgment, iii. 624, eSS: 
— but no text U> prove that their liis 
shall bo eternal, iii. 625:— shall be in the 
estate of Adam after his sin committed, 
iii. 625. 

die in their sins.iiL 626. 
no text to contradict, that they may 
after the resurrection live and ca^nder 
_ as they did before. iiL 626i 
immortality shall be of the kad, 
of the persons of men. iii. 627 : — 10 
them remnineth a tceond and eternal dealh. 
iiL 627 :— between theirn 
it, is a time of punlshmen 
ibid.:— nhichby the meet: 
shall be eternal, ibid, 
the reprobate shall be body and soul 
destroyed in everlasting £re. iv. 35S. 
EepcbLic*k8 — their first appearance i; 
parliament, and who Ibej were. vi. 197 
—their intrigues with the Scots, ri. 199- 

Repdtation — of power, i 
— of love of a man's country, likewise, 
ibid. : — also of any quality that makes r 
man beloved or feared of many, iii 7S : 
— of prudence in the conduct of peace or 

Kebistance — the endeavour of one bodj 
moved wholly or in part contrary t< """" 
endeavour of another body in mo 
which touches it. i 211, 391: — taking 
away of resistance no cause of motion.i 
213: — the resis^ng body works only 
upon that part of the movent which it 
touches, i. 217. 

liEeoLUTioN —timely, why honourable. i&., 

79;— thewantof.w'-"'^-'-- ■■-'■'•■^ 

to reahe, is after del 

Respice fikeh— the precept of one of Iha- 
seven wise men. iii. 13: — its meaninf' 
ibid.: — now worn out. ibid. 

REBT^-to be at rest, what, i IIO, 204:- 
that which is at rest, will continne to b 
at rest till moved by some external bo^. 
i. 115, 205, 331, .^41. 

if anything, i. 138, 



a, 425. 



the dea. 



t of, whether it be not si 



ody pressed and not wholly 
movea is said to restore itself, when. I 
211;— the cause of restitution, is soiot 
motion of the internal parts, i 344. 478; 
— proceeds not from removing the fonx 

tEsuiLREcTioN — !□ the resurrection, men 



fore noroarrisge-iii. 440:— tbeChrisIian 
Ijiat has recovered eternal lire by Christ's 
pnssion, ahall remain dead till Uie resur- 
rection, iii. 441 : — the heavens shall be 
no more. iiL 443 :— where m«n shall re- 
nmin till the resorrection. iii. 445 ^— ihe 
Scriptttres clear for an nuitersal resur- 
rection. IiL 450 : — the bodies of the 
faithful after the resurrection shall be 
spiritual and elemaL iiL 460, UTS, sas. 
WES testified by the Apostles, iii. 48S. 
thu dms between the asi'e "'"" " ' "' 
resurrection, wh; caUed 
iii. 490. 



Rkvelation — the vrant of bupernalnml 
revelaiioQ, delected bj enjoiaing a belif^f 
in things contrndictory. iii. 11)6: — may 
be of things above, bnt of nothing against 
natural reason, ibid. 360. 
the revelation of one man cannot be cer- 
tainly known to another inon without a 
porliculu' revelaljon to himself, why. iii. 
273;^ — by nalural reason, he can have no 
more than a belief, ibid. 

Betenqe — the excessive desire of, when 
habitual, hurteth the organs, and be- 



ts rage. 



i. B2. 



without respect to profit to come, HgaJni 
the law of natnre. iii, 140. ii. 37- iv. KM 
most men will hazard their life rathe 
thou not be revenged, iii, HO: — pivat 
revenge is not ponishment, why. iii. 298; 
— aims not at death, but at triumph and 
subiection. iv. 43 : — all revenge belongs 
to God. tL 142. 

BETENGEFDUtEgB—desire by doing hnct 
to another to make bim coni^ 
fact of bis own. iii. 44. iv. 43. 
the language of, is optatire. ii 

fiEVENUE — men grieved with payments to 
the public, discharge tbeir anger on thi 
collectors of the revenue, iii. 9Z. 
of the king's revenue in ancient times 

Kevehehcg — a conception concerning an 
other, that he has the power, but no' 
the will to hurt us. iv. 40. 

Bbwasd — and punishmenl, the nerves o 
the great Leviathan, iiL introd. 307. 
endeavour is to be nourished and kept 
up by the vigour of reward, iii. SO. 
is either of pjl or contraet. iii. 30 
benefits bestowed by the sovereign 
subject far fear of his power to hart the 
commonwealth, are not rewards, but 
Eaciifices. iii. SOS- 
rewards ore well applied by the sovu- 
reigu of a commonwealth, when. iii. 338. 



RsETOBic — its goddess, is impudence, vi. 

2 SO. 
RiCBES— serve men for a looking-glass, 

— ^erein to coniempUtc their own wis- 
n. i. ep. to Reader. 



joined with libenlily, are power. iiL 74 : 
— without liberality, not so. ibid.: — ex- 
pose men to envy, as to a prey. ibid, 
arc honourable, why. iiL 7S. iv. 39 :— are 
gotten by industry, and kept by fru- 
gidity. ii. 159- 
KlQBT — a CFTtatn rule and measnre of 
right, as yet established by no man. i,9: 
— the doctrine of risht and wrong, why 
perpetually dispul«l both by the pea 
and the sword. liL 9). 
to lay down aright, what- iiL llS.ii-17- 
iv- SB: — conferreth no new right on an- 
other man. iiL 1 IB. iv. 88. iL 18. 
the effect redounding to one man by the 
dtfeclof right of anoiher, is but so much 
dimination of impediment to the use of 
bU own original right, iii. US. 
how renoimced. iiL ll8.ii. 17. iv. 88:— 
transferred how. iiL 119. ii. 17. iv. 88. 
the consideration for renunciation or 
transfer, what iii. 119-20. 
rights inalienable, the right of defence 
of life and limb. iii. 120, 137, 1 



8, 297. ii. 39, 6 



end of n 



r. 103. 



iDing a> 



120:— the 

mutual transfer of right, is contracL iii. 
190. ii. ao. iv. 90:— the ditferenee be- 
tween the transfer of right to a thing, 
and transfer of the thing itself iii. 120: 
- — transfer of, vrithout consideration, is 
gift, freegift, or grace. iiL 121. iL 19: — 
may be transferred by words of (he 
future, if there be also other signs of iho 



will, ii 



i. 19. i' 



inefer 



of the right, transfers the means 
joj'ing iL iii 125; — none transferred 
without preceding^Mvenant. iii- 130- 
all things without which a man cannot 
live, or live well, are right inalieuable, 
iiL 14I.iL3g.iv. 103. 
whoever has right to the end, has right 
to the means, iii. 163, 166, ii. 9, iv. 83. 
the right of nature, the naturiil liberty 
of man, may by the civil law be abridged, 
iii. 254. 

tlie knowledge of right audwrongno man 
pretends to without long study. iiL 282. 
no man supposed to have given any right 
to another to lay violent hands on hia 



L 



one's preserver, is a contrvliclinn. lu. 
703. 

u (be liberty of udne tbe nalursl facul- 
ties KatorduiE to ri^jbt reftson. ii. 9, 15. 
iv. 83;— tbe foundation of natuml right, 
Klf-nnuaTatv/H, ibid, 
the right of aU men to all (hSngt, ig un- 
protitable, ii. 1 1 ; — is no better thnn no 
ri^ht tX ill. ibid. iv. S4, 164. 
that the convsyance of right consista 
m^ely in not rMisting, appears how. ii, 
IT. iv. SS:^ — scquiaition of right, in tbc 
state of nature, is only acquisidun of 
freedom from molealadon In enjoymcnL 
ii. IS. iv. 88: — to the conveyance of, is 
necessary the will boih of grantor and 
acceptor, ii. 18. iv. 88; — worda of ti 
fer, roust relate to Ihe present or _ 
ii.l8.i>.S9: — but in covenant, may be 

Otfutmv. ii. ao. 

I BtiO give yoH riglit to conmaiid uAa 
Kill, and / aUl do whaUoaxr you mm 
the diSerence between the two. iL I 
lav and right, how they diifer. iL 1( 
all right ia from PMhire or «ni*rue(. ii 
to transfer one's power and streng 
another, is no more than to relinquish 
one's right of resisting, iv. 123. 
KIOBTEOUBNESS — ifl but the will of giving 



e his o 



, 586. 1 



. 243 :- 



k 



obetuence why so called, ibid. ;— rijftfwi 

HSU by God, IS what. iv. 186:— is us 

by divines in their sermuns instead of 
jwiiee. vi. 243. 

righteous and unrighteous man, wiiat. 
iiL 136: — the righleoua man lo- - — ■ 
his dtle by one or a few unjust 



EipOM— treaty of. vL 207. 

Br»ER— the heads of rivers, why h 
to be deduced from any cause other than 
rain or melted snow, i. ISS. vii. 1 
no spring ever found, where the water 
flowing lo it was not at least as for from 
the centre of the earth as the spring it- 
self, i. 484. vii. 114. 

BoBBBH-— robheries are injuries done 1« 
the person of the commonwealth, iii, 
1 3" 1 — robhery by terror, a greater orimt 
than by clandestine surreption. iii. 29fi: 
— robbery in ancient times reckoned 
jnat and honourable, ii. 177:^ — was wbi 
waged with small forces, ibid:— is dis' 
tinguishcd from theft, how. vi. 91. 

HoBfiBVAL— his demonstration of the pro- 
position of the spiral line equal lo i 
parabolical line, mentioned by Morsennf 
in bis ifgdrmlica. vii. 343 : — whether he 
wrote a paper on the spiral, charging 
Uabbes willi plagiarism, vii. 361, 360: 



: iR^Hfto 



. 361, 



w^ofEn, 



n of the value of a Bo- 

disvonrse of the ci>il 

' England, iii. 12. 

of great authority and g:ravi^ 

Humugst the Romans, open deriders of 

pains and pleasures after this lile. iii. 
104: — bnt that belief always more cheT' 
iahed than the contrary. ibid.: — anyreli- 
[[ion whatsoever tolerated in Borne itaelt 
ihid.:^noless inconsistent with their 
civil government ibid. 
Uie religion of the Church of Roin% 
abolished in England and parts of Christ- 
endom partly through the corrupt livet 
of the clergy, iii. 1 08 : — the consequeooB 
of many points of faith declared Doces- 
sary to salvation, manifestly to the ad- 
vantage of the pope, iii 108-9; — as, that 
the legitimaoy of princes most be judged 
by the authority of Borne, ill. 109. 
too people of Bome not supposed by ibj 
man to have made a covenant with In 
Bomfln people, to hold the soverragnty 
on condition, iii. 162. 
tho laws of Home, why now Called At 
civil law. iii. 165. 

the Bomui people govemedJudaxihaff. 
iii, 179. 

the Koman emperors declared who should 
be their heir. liL J82, 
the poliuy of the Boman people in l^or 
government of the many nation^ sub- 
dued by them. iiL 184. vi. 205. 
the Bomana taught to bate monarchjTi 
by whom, iii. 202. ii. dedic. 
their colonies, provinces or parts of tha 



i. 240. 



the decreeaof the whole people of Home, 
resemble the acts of paruataent in Eng- 
land, iii. 2TQ: — of the common peop& 
resemble the orders of the House of 
Commons, ibid.: — the Semtra-eonnllta, 
resemble the acts of the privy counoL 
ibid. ;■ — tho edicts of the prsetora, the der, 
cisioDs of the chief justices. ibiiL: — tha 
style of the ancient Boman oommoil- 
wealth, what. iiL 310: — neither leDBl* 
□or people pretended to the whole to- 
vereign power, ilud. 

the Bomans hold the tnte cause of grirf 
arising from contumely to consist in llw 
pusillanimity of him that is offended by 
it. iiL 295. 

the remliug of their authors, a most fie> 
quent cause of rebellion against monn- 
chy. iii 314: — not to be read by thMO 
unprovided of (he antidote of soud ralr 



son. ibicL: — their gre^t prosperity ima- 
gined by joiing men to have proceeded 
noL Irom the emulatioii of particulir 
men, but from the rirliie of their popu- 
lar form of government, iii 315: — their 
■uthors make it lawful and laudable to 
— farour the 



□pinion, that in a popular commonwealth 

the subjects enjoy liberty, but in a mo- 

reby are ail slaves, ibid, ibid.: — ought 



> be allowed to bo read wilhi 
thmr renom removed by discreet mas- 
ters, ibid.: — the nature of the moral 
learning of Homo and Athens, iii. 357. 
the Roman Churob. its vrorahip of saints 
and images. ilL 6!i6-8. 
Ilie papacy, the ghost of the Boman em- 
pire aitdng crowoed upon the grave 
thereof, iii. 697-8. 

Ihe spirit of Home, eioreised by Henry 
and Eliiubetb, now walking through the 
dry places of China, Japan, and the In- 
dies, iii. 700, 

the Romoii used W say they had pacified, 
that is iw»g>B«d a province, when, iii.70.5. 
the Roman people, a beast of prey, ii. 
dedic! — preferred the provinces to be 
denixena of Rome, nith what view, ibid, ; 
— their moat eminent actions indebted 
for their praise not to Che rcoioii, bat the 
greatatu of th§m. ii. ded. 
marriage by their law was dissoluble, ii- 
88,0. 

deprived Fabinsorhi5dicLBlor8hip.ii 104. 
those that by liberal ^fts sought jmpu- 
larity, put to death at Rome. ii. 194. 
bow tbey lived upon the spoils of other 
people, li. 177. 
Orien jam Mun cictor Bomioiui hoMial, 

its sovereign power was danocracy, with 

an aristocratic conncil, and occasionally 

a aubonlinate monarch, such 

dictator &C. tT. 135. 

in IJome, nothing so obnoxious to the 

power of others aa children. 

their fathers, as well as tbo state, had 

power of life and duath. ibid. 

was a commonwealth apt to disaolutiuti, 

why. iv. 169. 

Ibe story of the Soman, who of two com- 

G titers said, one had the beltir rensoii, 
t the other must have the office, iv. 263. 
the Romans overcame other nations nol 
by their piety, but by injustice and 
cruelty, iv. SSS. 

the Roman emperor used to tatte c(^i- 
lance of appeals from the prsctors. vi. 
56: — ceasM to do 90, why. ibid. 
the !EomaD Church, its morals what. vi. 
221-2. 



cxxliil 

RoHULDB— the first that Was ever canonized 
at Rome. iii. 660: — the oath of Julius 
Froclus, that he was loM by him that he 
WES ill heaven and there called On'rinu. 
ibid. 

BosETTi — resident, from the pope, with 
the Queen, vi. 239, 

BossE— his learning, what It. 237; — an 
enemy of Hobbes. ibid. 

RoUKnWAT DOWN— battle of. vi. 320. 

RtmOtJ'HtNK NCUBERI — i. 393. ' 

Rdup — flel up by the pariiament, obeyed 
not out of duty, but fear, iv, 407 :— what 
part of the Long Parliament so called, 
vi. .'i56;^9in possession, as they think, 
of the supreme power, and the army 
their servant. tL 359 : — their goremmeat 
an oligarchy, ibid. : — maintains the exclti- 
sion of the secluded members. vi.SSOi^— 
constitute a council of stale, ibid.: — takes 
the name of Fartuatoit ibid.:— «]«) tha 
dtle of CaHadei Libtrlalii Angilie. vi. 361 : 
— its proceedings. vi.3BI-5: — try in vain 
to appease the Scots, vi. 30.^: — send to 
tho relief of Ireland, vi. 365^6:- — declare 
!Rtigland to be a commonwealth and free 
state, vi. 369:— divide the estates of the 
royalists amongst theroaelvcs. ibid.:— 
euoct the EigapBuml, and banish the^ 
royalists (rora London, ibid.;— vote li- 
bO'Fty a( conscieDce to tlie sectaries, vi. 

375 :— pnll down the "king's statue in th*: 
Exchange, ibid.:— reealre on the union 
of Scotland and Englaod. vi. 378:— and 
enact it. vi. 380: — send ambassadors -to 
the Hague, ibid.:— their demands of the 
Dutch, vi. 381 :— subdue Scilly and Mm, 
and other islands, vi. 382 :— fix a term' 
for their sitting, vi. 388:— is turned out 
by Cromwell, ibid. :— ^restored by thai 
army. vi. 407 :' — is the Independent faetJon 
of the Long' Parliament, vi. 4U8 ;— torned 
out of their house by Lambert, vi. 411:1 
— restored l^^n. vi. 414:— calls Monk 
□p to London, ibid. 
Rupert — Prince, his character, vi. 303:— 
takes Cirencester, vi 31 5 :— and Birming- 
ham and Bristol, si. 3S0:— relieves New 
ark. vL 322;— and York. \i. 324;— loses 
tho battle of MarsloD Moor. ibid. 



Sabbath — called God's hnli/ day, why. iii, 
404 : — instituted in memorial of the ai^ 
days' creation, ii. 235. 

Sacerdotal — a lacerdolal Ungdotn, in tlie 
covenant of God with Moses, bow transJ 
ktcd in tbo Latin, iii. 399:— translated 
by some a kingdninofprifsti, why. iii. *»2. 
settled in Aaron and bis heirBiii.4B3,4&S' 



clxxiv 

$arrrdairi, llml is tacrijierrt. iij. I 
wu [he lille of tlie citil sot 
Bmon^c the Jews when God nst 
king. ibid, 
the ufcrdotil kingdom, from the death 
of Joiihiu, was wilhout powpr, but wi 
by n^ in the high-priest till the time 
of ^ul. ii. 243-4: — wu renewed sfter 
the return froia the Caplivitj. 
was instttated b^ Moses, ii. 21 
SimiMENT— a aeparadon of gome Tisible 
thing from common use. iiu 40G^ — and 
of it to God's service, ibi 

into his kingdom, ibid. 4fi3. 
f admission, the Bacrunenls 
be used. iiL -Hie i— of com- 
n, oftentimes, ibid.:— of the 

Old TesUtment, the BacrtmcnCs what. iii. 

406, 483 :— of the Nne, what. ibid. ibid. 

of the Lord's sapper an imitatioD of (be 

Paschal Lamb. iii. 434. 

the two sacraments, and the graces of 

God's spirit, are the Trinit; of '' 

where, for administering thi 

the necessity shall be esteemed for 

Hnfflcient mission, iii. GB5. 

Sac&ed — that which is made holy by mei . 
and given to God for his pnbbc serrice 
only. iii. 405. 

Sachifice — and oblations, are signs of 
honour, if of the best iiL 353. ii "'" 
that they be of the best, in div 
ahip, a dictate of natural reason. 
— obedience more acceptable to God, 
than sacrifice, iii. 35S. ii. 218. 

Sadducees — believed not that there 
any spirits, iii. G7-8, 3B9. 

Saoaciti — discourse of the mind guverned 
by design, by the Latins called mgacilai, 
lolertia.m. 14. iv. 15-16. 

Saints — for their ascension into heaven 
no probable text in Scripture, iii. ASH 
— tie invocation of. iii. 636 ;— their bo- 
dies shall be spiritual, iii. 644 :^the wor- 
ship of by the Homan Church, not si- 
lowed by the word of God, iii. 656-8 :- 
are beheved by ignorant people to b< 
either in the image, or the image itself. 
iii. 658 : — their canonization, n relic of 
^ntilism. iii. 660 i^the legends of their 
hves, for what purpose alleged by the 
Roman doctors, lil 686. 

Sallcst — his character of Catiline, ii. 161. 
it. SOS : — separates miuhni from eJbjucnce, 
why. ibid. ibid. 

Salmasids — a presbyterian, his book 
against the muraer of the king. vL 3SS : 
— its character, ibid. 

Salt — consists of small bubbles containing 






i. 464 >-the c; 



c of it 



whiteness, what ibid. 
incanla^on practised by the Itomish 
priffitB in the benediction of the salt in 
baptism, iii. GIS. 

Situs popWLi— the business of the grual 
LKVlATttASt. iii. intro. 322 :— by it meant 
not conHTvation only, but other con- 
tenlmenls of Hfo. ibid: — was the pre- 
tence of the Long Parliament, vi 389 : 
— and of CromnelT. ibid. 

Salvation — in Scripture, oomprebende 
the joys of lif^ elsmal. iiL 451 : — to b« 
saced. IS what, ibid.:— remission of dn, 
and salvation, is in the Scripture tha 
same thing, iii 451,453. 
pnat difficnlty concf ruing the place of. 



r tue place or. 

I kincdom of I 

. shoiud bo on I 



heaven, ibid. ; — seemeth it 
earth, why. ibid. 453, 455. 
its state described by Isaiah, iii, 452-3. 
the salvation of the Gentiles shall pro- 
ceed from Jerusalem, iii. 453, 454. 
snpposctb redemption, iii. 466. 
what is necessary to salvation, iii. 368. 
vL 230 1 — the neces^ty for distinguish- 
ing between what is and what is not ne- 
cessary to salvation, to those th^ would 
avoid punishment in this world fbr dis- 
obedience to their sovereign, or in tlie 
neil for disobedience to God, iii 585. 3. 

299 : — all that ia necessary to salvatioo 
ntoined in /aj"' ■ " * - ■ . .- 



o the laa 



I. S8S, 5£ 



L300: 



-what are the points of faith 
to salvation, iii. 587. 
the one article necessary to salvation, 
JenMuranil. iiL 590, 593,594, 596,598. 
iv. 176. IB3. 

if all points of doctrine now taught wera 
necessary to salvation, nothing in Iha 
world so nurd as to be a ChristiaD. iii.SM, 
no man can bo saved by thcjusticeof hii 
works, iii. 599. 

to follow the reason of any other man, m 
of the most voices of any other men, il 
little better than to venture his salvation 
at cross and pile, iii, G96. 
Juttiee, of all things the most necessary 
to salvation, ii. 155: — it, and mvil obe- 
dience, and observation of all the lawt 
of nature, one of the means to salrotioa. 
iL 2G9: — to attain it we are obliged to ■ 
supernatural doctrine which it is impol- 
sible for us to understand, ii. 297, 
in the things necessary to salvatioi 
Christ promised his Apostles infitlGbitilj 
till the day of judgment iL 297. 
whence so many tenets of inward failb. 
all held necessary to salvation. iL316,3t9, 
the belief of what ia written in the OW 



Teatamont 
cicnc tor aalvution. it. 176: — no more 
tailli is required for aalvadoa in one 
mfto, tliaa in ajioClisr. if. ISO : — the ob- 
servBDCB or ibe law of nature, also neces- 
atry to aalvadoa. ir. 1S4: — works con- 
tribute to salTatiou, in wbat sense, iv. 
185;— conformity of actions to the com- 
mantis of tlie sovereigQ in all poinla o1 
faith not oecessar; to salvation, is pnrt 
of that obedienoo necoifsarj ia salvation. 

'y. 186 



the one way to flalvation, in the Church 
ofKome. V1.S17. 

SAMiRiTis— the parable of. 

SAMUEIr— his sons took bribes and judged 
onjustij. iii. 108,4(10,473;— hia descrip- 
tion of the right of kings, iiu 193: — the 
hooka ot, were writCea after his time. iii. 
370 : — WKS onlj God's riceroy, whence 
it appears, iii. 401 : — n phantasm of htm 
raised by the wonrnn of Eodor. iiL 414: 
— had an extraordinury, but not bu ordi- 
nary calling to g;ovem the Isrsetit«B. iii. 
470: — was obeyed out of reverence, not 
out of duty, ibid.: — was displeased with 
Hie people for desiritig a kinc;. iiL 473; — 
when Sao! obaerved not bis counsel, 
anointed Datid. ibid. 
had the consent of ^aul for slaying Agag. 



r. 331. 
Samctification — what it 

to God. iii. 405, 610. 
Sanctdh s 



Hclified 



ter but the high-priest only, that is, nnni 
but he might enquire Goii's will imme 
diataiy of God himself, iii. 399, 400:— 
the most holy part of the temple, iii. 405. 

Sasch — Old, its two burgesaea. yi 158. 

SaTAK — the various names, Satan, DinboluB, 
AbaddoD, signify an office or quality, not 
an individual person, iii. 448. v. SIO:— 
Gbould not have been left untranslated in 
the modem biblea, why. ihid.:^Bignify 
the enemy of them that shall be in the 
kingdoraofGQd.iii.449, 642:— his king- 
dom must be on earth, why. ibid, 
means any earthly enemy of the Church. 
iii. 449. 

all hejond the kingdom of Christ shall 
be the kingdom of Satan, ill .504 :- " 
beyond the Cbarch was called his ki 
dom. ii. £89 : — his kinp:dom, a power n 
tioned in Scripture. iiL 603:— is called 
the prince ofOiepinceroftkeair, why. ibid.; 
— &e priwe of Uii tmrld. ibid, 
the darkest part of his kingdom, that 
without the Church of God. iii. 604:— 
shall be made by the reproiiate, iii, 625. 
hia entering into Judos, what it moans. 
iiL 642. 



Satyrs- and Fawns, wnrshippd by the 
Gentiles, iii. 9:— the Satyr, and the tra- 
veller that blew hot and cold with the 
same breath, vii. 120. 

Satchs — the cause of his eccentricity, not 

deposed by his son Jupiter, iii. 132. ii. 
pref. : — peace and the golden age endt'd 
not till his eupnlaioQ. iL pref. : — then was 
first taught the lawfulness of taking up 
arms against Icings, ibid. 

SiTURNiLiA— «f the ancients, iii. 663. 

Sacl— soQght the life of David, iii 193: 
— .(he spirit of God came upoti him. iii. 
393,384:— his election put an end to tho 
kingdom of God in Israel, iii.403,605,617. 
wns amongst the prophets, iii. 413. 
his death foretold to bim by the woman 
of Endor. iii. 414: — his sovereignty over 
the high-priests, iii. 419: — cauud lots to 
1>« drawn for the fault of Jonathan in eat- 
ing a honey -comb. iii,422: — observed not 
the counsel of Samuel in slaying Agag, 
iiL473.ir, 331: — the beginning of his 
kingdom. iL 133: — hia aona never hod 
any right of succeeaion, the kingdom 
ni!ver having been given to his seed. iv. 
331. 

Savilk— Sir Henry, vii. 20l,349:^ob- 
sf-rves the eighth axiom of Euclid to be 
the foundftiian of all ^ometir. vii. si9: 

— calls the want of proof of comftamd 
ratio, a noh in the body of geometry, vii, 
237,243: — hia judgment of Joseph Scali- 
gcr. viL 290-1. 



r Saviour cured i 



possessed, and not aa mad. ui. 68; — ac- 
knowledgea tho right of kings ta tsxea, 
and paid them himself. iiL 193: — com- 
mands his diaciples to take the ass, and 



4SS. 

Saxon— the Saion laws of inheritance, 
practised when. vi. 44:— their manners, 
what. vi. 152-3:— the government of the 
Saiona that invaded England, vi. £59. 

ScALE^ — and beam, what. i. 351. 

ScALICEB — Julius, his river and lake on the 
top of Mount Cenis. vii. 114-15. 
Janepk, his character as a geometrician 
and a man of learning, vii, 2B0-1. 

ScAMDALOi;s — saving and doings that be- 
tray a want of sincerity in the authors of 
religion, why called Kondahus. iii. 106. 
oil Crimea made greater by the acandol 
they g^ve. iii. 293, 655:— in a pastor, 
what faults are scandals, iii. 697. 



476. 
ScELCS — wluit crime called by t 

vii. 353. 
Sceptic — the csntions of aophistf 

tJca of old, wberein the}' wer 

mcmt part biiltj. i. SS^^eGeired them- 



. ilrid. 



H>rt or a 
a EmpQ- 



schooimeD, th^r empt; words, i. 531 :— 
doolriDe of (he philosophj-Bchooifl* us to 

mscribe appetite and koowledije of what is 
good for ihem to things iDanimatB. ibid, 
(he doctrine of ghoata, prognostics from 
dreams, Sic^ nourished by the schools. 
iii. lOi—koow out what imagination and 
the senses are. ibid.: — Iheir doctrine of 
sense and imagination, ibid.:— with many- 
words make nothing understood, ibid.: 
— insigniRcanC apeeobes, taken on credit 
from deceived or deceiving schoolmen. 
ilL 17: — names which are but in^^ifl- 
oaat sound coined by schoolmen, iii 27 : 
— the canting of the schoolmen, iii. 35. 
~ """"un, what and why by the schools 



dispute philoMphinlly, instead of sd- 
"■'""" and adonns; the in 
of GodiiL677:- 
of one body hang ia many places, and 
many bodies in one place, itad: — their 
doctrine of oJlyiia. ilL 678: — of ^nreily. 
ibid. : —of the cause of the SDuL ilL 679 : 
— of iriU. ibid.1— of KRK. ibid, 
for the canse of natural events pnt their 

their moral and civil philosophy, til. 
680-4 : — their iamiiition. iii. eB4:— te«^ 
that a man shall be damned to eternal 
torments, if he die in a false opinioD of 
so article of Cbristiaa fidth. ibid.:— that 
the law may be iaterprelcd by private 



.ibid. 



s of a. 



il-divii 



51, 



of il 



alone Bubjeet to th 
aignilicant speech. Hi. 69; — the trial to 
translate a schoolman into modern lan- 
guage, or into Latin, ibid.; — the times 
during which, guided by their worldly 
lust, they abslain from such writing, 
lucid intervals, iii. TO. 
brought into religion the doctrine of 
Aristotle, iii. 108. 
their definition otjialice. iii. 131. 
Schola, that is, leimre. iiL 667:— the 
SchnoU of Athens, iii. 667; — Schools 
erected in almost every oommonwcalth 
in Europe and part of Africa, ibid. : — 
schools of law amongst the Jews, called 
lyiiagagiia. iii. 66)4 ; — the schools of the 
Greeks were unjjrofi table, iii, 668-9: — 
their natural philosophy set forth in 
senseless and insignifioant langu^e. iii. 
668;— their morar philosophy is but a 
description of their own passions, iii. 
660 : —make the rules of gond and bad by 
their own liAmg and disWting. ibid.: — - 
their logic, what. ibid, 
sohool-divliiity made from Aristotle's 



nothing 
lur LiiuiuusL (lui't but indgniiicaiit strains 
of gCrange and barharons words. iiL 686, 
693. 

their term Bcllcitg, means what. iv. 41. 
schoolmen use to argue, not by rule, hut 
as fencers teach to handle weapons, by 
quickness only of the hand and eye. r. 
397, 
SciBKCB — the first groonds of all science, 
poor, arid, an d i n appearance deformed.! J2. 
science of 3ri, what. i. 66:— of the fion, 
what. ibid. 

all Bcienue, not being that of causey 
what it is. L 66 :— science, the knowledge 
of the causes of all things, so br forth 
as it may be attained, i. 68. vii. aid. — 
to lliose that search after sc 
nitely, what neaessary. L 



science indefi- 



is the d 



of tl 



kl2 
673- 



I of thines- i- 83; 

— all true reasoningtrom true principles, 

the hardest of all to learn, to read man- 
kind, iii introd. 

the right definidoD of names is (he ac~ 
(]uiBition of science, iii. 34. 
is the knowledge of conaeqnences, and 
dependance of one fact u^n anoth^.iii. 
35, 52: — ia conditional, ill. S3. 
they that have no science, in better con- 
dition than those that fail upon Gilse and 
absurd genera] rules, iii. 3S. 
is the way by which the human mind 
should travel, iii. 36; — much science. 



eth it can teach the as 
certain, when only some partioular 
events answer his pretence, ibid. 
is the conditional knawled|re of the con- 
sequence of words, signiti^ by the con- 
clusions in sylloeisms. iiL G3. 
the register of, the books containuag tbe 



9 of lie consequences of 
Kffirmationa. iii 7 1 . 
table of the several subjects of science. 

the sciences are power, bat sqihII. iii 75: 
— the nature of science, to be understood 
by none but sacb as have lu a ^ood mea- 
sure attained it. ibid :— science, the true 
mother of the arts. iii. 75. 
all actions and speeches proceeding from 
science, why honourable. liL 79-80. 
^■want of science constrains men to rely on 
^tke advice and authorityof others, iii. 90. 
P'la the skill of proceeding upon general 
^ md inftllible rules, iii. 110; — not born 
"" with na, nor attained, like prudence, 
vrbilat looking after something else. ibid, 
moral and civil science, prospectivB 
glasses for seeing afar olT tne miseries 
th&t bang over men, and cannot without 
contributions to the state be avoided. 
iii. 170. 

natoral acienco cannot teach us our own 
DBtnTO, or that of any living creature. 
iii. 354. iL 217. 

not in sdence, as in a drclc, 
im what point we please, ii. ded. 

JO without names, iv. 21, 

■ ti what sort of knowledge, iv. 27: — is 
w of truth from some principle of 
Bonse. iv. aBi— is derived whence, vii. 

1S4:— FesembleBplants, wherein. vii. 188. 
SciLLY — and Man, subdued by tbo Rump. 
vi. 382. 



upon them the book of Common Prayer. 
ibid.: — their covenant to put down ppis- 
oopac^. vL 199: — the cause of their 
Rtemion to episcopacy, vi 200: — arm, 
and force the king to call the parliament 
of 1 640. ri. 203 : — considered as a foreign 
nation, vi 203, 205.— the post-Tiaii. vi. 
306: — invade England and march to 
Uurhmm. vi. 207: — enter England and 
force the Earl of Newcastle to retreat to 
York. ri. 323: — promise safety to the 
king and his friends, vi. 330: — deliver 
him up at what price, ibid.:— their defeat 
by Cromwell at Preston, vi. 351 : — pre- 
pare to invade E:^land again, vi 365. 
Its Union with England, proposed by 
the Bamp. vi 37 9 1— absolutely refused 
hy the Presbyterians, whj^. ri. 379. 
the Scots furnish Monk with money for 
his march to London, ri, 413. 

oiroroe Ti ilirspDi— iii. 447. 

Scribes — said that our Sariour had Becl- 
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Echub, and by him cast out devils, iii 

67:— look for blasphemy that he should 

pretend to forgive sins, iii 451. 

t!ic Scribes and PAotuhi tit in Slota' chair 

&C iii. 478, 560, SS5. ii. 146:— sit there 

now no mar& vii 398. 

Christ aEcribes kingly power to them. 

iii 478. 560. 

sought to kill our Sariour at the Pass- 



173. 

SctUFTDHE — certain teita of, the outwork 
of the enom^ whence they impugn the 
oiril power, iii. dedic 
urged by some against the motion of the 
earth, iii. 68:— written to what end. ibid, 
contain nothing requiring a belief that 
demoniacswere other than madmen.tii69. 
the words of the scriptures joined toge- 
ther otherwise than is agreeable to rea- 
Eon, to the teaching of men that sanctity 
and natural reason cannot stand together, 
iii 312. 

froin them ma; easily be deduced, with' 
oat supernatural inspiration, all rules 
necessary to the knowledge of our duty 
to God and man. iii. 365. 
the books of, those which ought to he 
the eanoH or nile of Christian life. iii. 

366: — determine what laws a Christian 
king shall not constitute in his domin- 
ions, ibid.: — those books only cayuiaicai, 
that are established for such by the 
sovereign, ibid.: — thoso only canonical 
here, that have been established for such 
by the autboritj of the Church of Eng- 
land, iii. 367: — which, the same that are 
scknowledgod by St Jerome, ibid, 
the books of the Now Testament equal- 
ly acknowledged by all Christian 
Churches, iii. 3H7. 

the writers of, not erident by any suf- 
ficient testimony of other history, iii. 
367-8:^ the time wherein they were 
written, may be gathered by the light 
of the books themselves, iii. 368. 
Ihe books o? Apocrypha recommended Ut 
US by the Church not for Canonical, bnt 
as profitable for instrucdon. iii 374: — 
tbe Scripture set forth in its present 
form by Esdra. iii 374, 516:— the Scrip- 
tures not falsified hy the early doctors of 
the Chnrah, why. iii 375:— the books 
called Apocrypha not admittod as canoni- 
cal, why. iii. 376 :— tbe writers of tbe 
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manifestly endued with one and the b 
spiriL ibid.;— their end, to set forth the 
rights of the kingdom of God. ibid, 60a, 



irhma Ifn Seriplxm dtiire (Art «tjtar%, 
a <)ues[ion much debated wnonest Chria- 
ti«n sects. iiL 377:— that God is Ibcir 
original author, believed by all iiL 378: 
—none can hiaw them to be the word of 
God, but by aupernalural revelation. 
ibid. iv. 64; — the question, iy wAot oh- 
fAoril? Ihrg arc modi laa. iii. ST8, 513. 
are the laws of God. iii 378. 
he to whom God has not aupenuiturally 
revealed that they are his, is bonnd to 
obey them only by the authority 
sovereign. iiL 37S:^.DrQ not made laws 
br the anthority of the tinicmai Church. 

the qupsdon of their authority reduced 
to this, whether Christian sovereigns r™ 
absolute in their lorrilorles, or subji 
to a viear of Christ constituCed of the 
universal Church, ii 
in what sense the Scriptures are called 
the tcord of God. ilL 409. iL S73. 
credit to be given to the canonical Scrip, 
tares, whatever the Apocrgfiui may say. 
iiL 412. 

the gmptnres are the Moml Sinai, the 
bounds whereof are the laws of them 
that represent God's person on earth. iiL 
4G7: — 10 look on them and therein see 
the wondrous works of God, is allowed, 
ibid.!— to altrprrt them, U to transgress 
the iMninds, and gaze " ■ ■ 

ties s 

binding interpretation, till kiuga 
pmlors, or pastors kings, ibid, 
the lea onaTiuaulnieala, that part of tbe 
Scripture which was first made law. iii 
513: — the Soriptures made law by thi 
civil sovereign, iii. 514, 347, 587, 588. 
685 : — were not law to the Jews till tie 
■n from the captivity, iii. 5 1 7 ; — from 



that ti 



law. ibid. > 



L sn. 



eek by 

Boen(y elders. iiL 367,374, 3/6,517! 
I into the library at Alexandria. 



made it sc 



i. 620. 



e oanouieal Scriptures Betlled by the 
council of Laodicea. iiL 523. 
men do not ttuHn, but only believt the 
Scriptures to be the word of God. iiL5e9 : 
— nothing in them whence to infer the 
inl'allibilitjf of any particular man. ibid.: 
— the ordinary cause of believing them 
to he the word of God, the hearing of 
those by luw nppoiutcd to teaob. ibid. 



atoms of Scripture cost as dust before 
men's eyes, make everything more ob- 
scure than it is. iiL 602 : — is an ordinary 
anilice of whom. ibid. 
I>it Efim'j hath pat out the light of the 
Scriptures. iiL 60S, 

no shame to confess the profoundness of 
the Scripture to be too great to be 
sounded by the human understanding, 
iii. 629 : — we are not to require of the 
Scriptures an accoant of nil qnescioua 
that may be raised to trouble ua in the 
performance of God's commands, iii.643. 
are the word of God commanding over 
all things by supreme right ii. SO. 
the mind not governed by tbem, nnlcsi 
understood. iL 373 : — to make them ca~ 
nOHKnf, require an interpreter, ibid. 
the word of the interpreter of Scripture, 
is the word of God. ii. 274. 
there cannot in any written inteipreta- 
tion of the Scriptures whatsoever, be the 
canon of Christian doctrine for deter- 
mining controversies of religion, why. 
iL S75: — the authority of the uiterpretOT 
must be no leas than that of the recom- 
menders of the Scriptures, ibid. : — the 
authorit]' of interpreting them given to 
private men, would destroy all mril obe- 
dience, and all society, ii. 292. 
the BofiiBw o/rte law oommsnded liy God 

to be (ranscribed and publicly nkd. ii. 
293: — that it should be the canon of 
dirine doctrine, ibid. :— but to be int«r- 
preled by none but the priest ibid. 
the interpretation of the Soriptures be- 
longs to the Church. iL 293:— not to 
any foreign person whatsoever, ibid, 
the interpretation of the Scriptarea be- 
longs to the sovereign power, u, 293. iv. 
339~. vi.228: — in r^steria of faith, bj 
ecclesiastics lawfully ordained. li. 297. 
the authority to btttrprtl the Scriptorei 
is authority to determine all manner of 
controversies whatsoever. iL 317. 
are known to be the word qf God, only 
by fidth. iv. £4.— by faith in the holy 
men of God's Chureh succeeding one 
another from the time of those that saw 
his wondrous works, iv. 65 : — their in- 
terpretation more safe than a man's own. 

he cannot be said to submit himself to 
the Scripture, that does not submit to 
some other for the interpretation of it 
iv. 187-8:— it is the word of God, bnt ■ 
law by pact, that is, to us that have been 
baptized into the covenant, iv. 363: — to 
be interpreted by the king's authority. 

the fruit of their translation into Eng- 



_^_ 90-1, 228-33;— the translalion, | 

whjr not such aa that they might be un- 
deratflod by mean capacities. *i. 2SS: — 
the irsnslatioD is profi Cable, whr. vi.SSO.' 

6cDICHKDN-S — heredilarj, where they have 
any privilege are honourable. iiL 8 1 -. — 
their power, wherein it lies, ibid.: — were 
deriied from the Germans, ibid, i — 
amongst the Greeks and Romans were 
not heredilary, iiL 8S:— the Germans 
only had ihe oustoni. ibid, .^from tbem 
denved into Engluid, France, Spain, 
Italy, ibid. : — were used for what pur- 
pose, ibid.: — descended to Iba eldest 
child pure, to the rest with somo distinc- 
tion, ibid.: — bear for the most part living 
creatures noted far courage and mpine. 
tii S3:— afterwards given by kings and 
popular coaunonwealths for encourage- 
ment and recompense, ibid. 

ScTU-A— men wuvering in obedience be- 
tween God and man, between temporal 
pDnishment and spiritual death, aa il 
-were sailing between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, da often run upon both. ii. 399. 

8bA— sea-water, why it shines when struck 
with the oar &c. i. 454. 
the sea ruffled with the wind, nliy it ap- 
pears black, i. 464. 
ID tbe midst of the sea, each part, though 

na sound bo iwrceptibb, concribules to 

the roaring of the sea aa much u) 

other part. iiL 63- 

no use of the commodities imported by 

sea, in the war of every man against 

every man. iii 113. 

land and sea, the two breasts of 

commoD mother, iii 233- 

the domiuioQ of, claimed by the English. 

vi. 383. 

howits pressure is removed byiCs arch- 

big itself, vii- 13. — tbe cause of its flui 

Bi>drelluitwiceinthediiy,what.vii.l3-1T 

Seai. — tbe Great Seal of England, the seal 
oflbe person ofthe commonweal di.iv .3 70. 

SbCt — a leguendB. iv. 388 : — were never 
more nameroiis than in the time of the 
primitive Church, ibid. 

Sbccritv— in the imion of a small num- 
ber of men, no seaurtty. iii. 154. ii. G.^. 
ir. 119: — tbe multitude auiScient for 
security, is determined by comparison. 
ilnd.:— is sufficient, when. iiL 155. iL65. 
iv. 119 : — security is the end for which 
men submit themselves to government. 
ii 74. iv- ISS:— consists in what, iv- 128. 

Sbditioh — Che sickness of the great Le- 
viathan- iii. in trod. iv. 200. 
the singular passions of any one or twc 
men, though their nnquieCness not per- 
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ceptib1i>, are parts uf tbo seditious roar- 
iag of a troubled nation, iii 63. 
tliey tbatdiscrusc their own subtlety, are 
in tumult and sedition better disposed 
for victory, than they that suppose 
ihemaelvea wise and crafty. iiL 88;— in 
fledition, men are always in tbe precincts 
of haltle. ibid.: — to use all advantage of 
force, a better stratagem than nn^ that 
can proceed from subdety of wiC ibid, 
sedition and civil war produced by tbo 
imperfection of the Greek and Iloman 
poucy. iiL315. 

the dark and dangerous paths of sedi- 
tion, how to bo avoided, ii. pref. 
in seditions three things Co be considered, 
tbe dtxlrixtj and fHinoiu, their ipiaSty 
and cnw/itiDH, and Che/nvfiin. ii 150. 
scdilious doctrines- ii 151-8- iv. 200- 208. 
the eloqaence fit for stirring up sedidon, 
is of what sort. ii. 162:— ia disjoined 
from wisdom, wby- ihid. 
men welt disposed to civil society, but 
that through ignorance dispose the minds 
of subjects to Ecdicion, what sort.iL 163: 
— the disposition to sedition, how brought 
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n/riglU, /lopt ofnaeeMi, 

three things nMcsgAr; to sedition .iv.900. 
Seu>en — his treatise on titles uf honour. 
14. vi- 160: — a greater antiquary 
Coke, vi 160. 
Seneca— bis opinion of the lawfulness of 
tyrannicide- il- 163. iv. 208: — his use of 
right and arong. iv. 211. 
Beksatiom — to be sensible always of ono 
and the same thing, all one with not 
being sensible at all of any thing, i. 394. 
sensible qualities, but so many several 
motions of the object, whereby it press- 
organs diversely, iii. S: — and in 



obje 



:. ibid. 



Sense — its causes must be known, before 
we can know tbe causes of sensible 
qualities, i 72; — consideration of ita 
causes, to what pari of philosophy it bc- 
loi^s. ibid. 

sense and imagination the causes of the 
motions of the mind. i. 72-3, 74: — the 
subject of physical contemplation, i. 73: 
— the doctrine of, comprehends civil 
philosophy, i. 67. 

tbo objects of sense and imagination, 
magnitudes, motions &c-, ore but ideas 
ajiQphuntnsms- i 9S: — hapiiening inter- 
nally- ibid-i— but appears exlemat, and 



indepeDdent of any power of the mind. 
192. 

tU knowledge derived from It, i. 389 :— 
iU caiuei to be searched for from Ibe 
phenomena ofaeiue itself. iliiJ. 
sense must be t^en notice of by me- 
mory, i. 389. 

leiise ID the sentient, is motion in some 
of the internal parts of the sentieut.i.390. 
organs of; those parts of the body where- 
by we Dcrceive. u 39U; — subject of, that 
in which are the phantasms, ibid.;— the 
immediate cause, pressure of the first 
organ of sense, ibid. : — which 
propagated to the innermost parts of the 
ornn. ibid.: — object of, the remote 
body whence originates tfae pressure, ib. 
entire definition of. L 391, 405. 
EQbject of, the sentient itself, i. 391. ii 
4 : — object of, the thing received. L 39 : 
U.3. 

more correctly said, Iht iicaig crtaivi 
iHtA, than tit! lye tetlA. i. 391 :— that ■> 
Hc dutan, than weialkt light, ibid, 
the organs of, what i. 392. 
defect of, from non-propagation of mi 
tion by ijie organs of&e-ase, i. 392-3. 
all sense reaction, but all reaction m 
sense. L 393 :— otherwise, all bodies 
would be endowed with sense, ibid. 
b^ sense commonly nnderstood compar- 
ing and distingmshing of phantasms, i 
393: — has necessarily some memory ad- 
hering to it ibid.: — a perpetual variety 

of phantosms necessary "" ' "" ' 

certain oi^;ans common 
1395. 

not evetj endeavour outwards to be 
called sense, but the more prcdominmnl 
onlj'.i 396. 

motion of the organ csusins phantasms, 
not called sciuc except the object he pre- 
sent, i. 396:— by the condnual action o1 
objects, the organ is no longer moved by 
the spirits without pain. i. 397: — no 
more reaction, or sense, (ill the organ 
refreshed and recovering motion, the 
sentient awakcth. ibid, 
in most anunals Gve kinds of senses, i, 
402 ; — have their organs partly peculiar, 
partly common, ibid, 
la nothing but the action of objects pro- 
pagated to the tiirthest part of the orgEUi. 



/)alltbet 






-this 

what way. ibid: — what things 

'b. 



the two opposing endeavours in s 
continue their motion every way ti 
continea of the two bodies. I 405:- 



endcarouT outwards proceods in a solid 

angle, ibid. 

bodies the efficient causes and objects tA 

is the original of all thought, iii. 1 : — its 
cause, the external object, prea^ng the 
proper organ, ibid. 3S, 4S. 
IS the resistance or endeavour of the 
heart to relieve itself from the pressure 



matter without, ilnd. : — in original fkncy. 
iiL 3 1 — cansed by the pressure of exter- 
nal things upon our organs, ihid. 38. 
decaying sense, imagination. iiL 4. L 396. 
iw. 9: — decay of sense in men waking,ia 
not the decay of motion made in aenae, 
but an obscuring of it. iiL 5. iv. 9. 
the continual change of man's body, de- 
stroys in time the parts moved in sense, 
iiL 5. 

sense decaying, or bncy, is imagination. 
iii. 5: — tbedecay of sense, memory, iii. 6. 
the organs of sense not easily moved in 
sleep by the action of external objects 

to distinguish between sense and dream- 
ing, why a bard matter, iii. 7 : — by some ' 
considered impossible, ibid, : — huw to be 



sense, continue Mother after sense. iiL 

sense, and thoughts, and [runs of 

thoughts, the only motions of the m'~' 

of man. iiL 16. 

natural sense and imsginatioQ not si 

ject to absurdity. iiL 25. 

sense and memory are hut knowledge of 

fact. iiL 35. 

men differ in sense from one another 

and &om beasts so little, as that it is not 

to be reckoned amongst virtues. iiL 96. 

supernatural, one of the three hearing* 

of the word of Ood. iii. 345. 

ascribed to God, how Co be imdecstood, 

is, in man, a tumult of mind, rused by 
the pressure of the organs by eitenul 
things, iii. 352, 382. 
the cause of sense, the tJn^itj/ ofipcatt. 

sense is the conception produced by tbe 
TircKnl action of the object of sense, iv. 3: 
— of all the senses, the subject of thrar 
inherence, is not die olject, but the wa- 



the sense wo have of bodies, consialath 
in chonfte of vsrittj of impreaaion. vi. 
355:— of language, in the vanety and 
changeable use of worda. ibid. ; — of all 
the senses, the object is the agenLv. 312. 
sll seD«e is fancy, but the causa la in a 
real body. vil. ^8. 
Sengual — as used br those that condemn 

Elensures of sense, has no place till Lhera 
e laws. iii. 12i— desire of ease and sen- 
sual delight, dieposeth men to obey a 
common power. iiL 6S. 
of senaual delight, the greatest that 
which invites to continue the species, iy. 
34: — the oext, that which invilea to 
meaL ibid,: — men whose ends are seo- 
sual, much Icsa sensible to bonouc and 
glory, why. iv. S5, 

Septuagint — aevent; lesmed Jews, sent 
for by Ptolemy, to translate the Jewish 
law out of UeWw Into Greek, iii S67, 
374,378, 5l7!-hBYe left as for Holy 
Scripture the same books (bat are re- 
ceived in the Chnich of England, ibid. 

Serpent— the Brazen Scrpait alleged for the 
worship of images, ill. 646; — worshl" 
given to God before it, not idolatry, ii 
652,656; — waasetopby MoseBbvGmi' 
commandment, iii. 653 : — not to be wor 
shipped, bnt that God might bo woi 
shipped before it. iii. 657:— was broken 
in pieces by Uczeklah. ibid. 

Servant — to have eervatila, ii 
74: — servitude for need oi 
disboDoumhlc. iii. 79. 
master and servant, is by coi 
ditterence of wiL iii. 140- 1. 
the vanquiahed beuomea a 
what covenant. ilL 189. ii. 109. iv. 149, 
Iha word, nhence derived, iii. 189:— 
captive held in bonds 






""I, by 



ibid.ii 



1 10. iv. 150 



-but 



corporal liberty, upon promise, ihid, ibid, 
his lifb ia in aecnrity, and his service due, 
when. iii. 190; — if he refuse obedience, 
■ is killed or punished by bis master, 

n punishment ibid. 

vants, •lava, and those 



is author of hi 



i.648. 






i. IIU. 



n between them. 



in all kinds of service is contained, 
only obedience, but also worship, iii. 
iord and lowail, what. ii. 109. iv. 14!i 
the oblipition of the servant arises from 
his not being kept in bonds. iL 1 
the power of the lord ia supreme 



a well a 






111. i 
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is f¥ccd from subjection by wnwniHiun. 
ii. 112. iv. 152;— by ioniiAnunf. ib. ib,: 
— by the inability of his lord to pr«- 
1«CL ibid, ibid,-. — by the want of any 
knovm successor. iL 113. iv. 1.^2: — by 
deprivation of personal liberty, ib. ib. 
has no cause to complain of the want of 
liberty, why. U.121;— the nAjecl and aur- 
mnf, wherein they differ, ibid, 
to the lord that has none, servants are for 
sons. ii. 121. iv. 163. 
servants anbordinate are not released by 
the release of their immediate lord, nor 
by tbeir immedialB lord being released 
by the lord paramount, iv. 152. 

Sehviah— the prophet, iii. 371. 

SKTENir — the Seventy Eldera. iii. 66, 386, 
421,465, 467, 482, 569. iL240,253.iT.192. 
the seventy learned Jews, that translated 
the Jewish law into Greek, iii. 367,374, 
376, 517. 

the manner of God speaking to the Se- 
venty Elders that prophesied in the camp, 
iiL 421 : — their prophesying suhordinate 
to that of Moses, ibid. 468, 486:— were 
appointed by Moses himseK iii. 422, 467, 
569. iv. 192: — were according to the 
numbers of them that went with Jacob 
into Egypt, iv. 193. 

the Seventy Disciples, iu. 48S, 496, 497, 
ii253.iv. 192. 

Shame — grief for the discovery of some 

' feet of ability, ill. 46. iv. 42 :— conaihtfl 

the apprehension of something diaho- 

nrable. ib. ib. : — in young m 



i. 127. 

Ship — of Theseus, dispute as to its identi- 
ty, i. 135. 

bow ships move in a line almost oppi^ite 
In that of themuveiit.i.33g: — the action 
of the wind on the sails. viL 44-5: — the 
action of the rudder, vii. 46. 
ship-mooey, whaL vi. 209, 237-9. 

SaiSKAII— king of Egypt, took the apail of 
the lemple. iii 516. 

Sight — no sight withoat variety of tolour. 

the oi^n of, partly animate, partly inani- 
mnte, i.402:— the manimate parts, which, 
ibid. : — the animate, which, i 403; — the 
organ proper to sight only, what.i 403-4. 
the proper phantasm of, lighL i. 404: — 
but the proper object of, the lucid body. 
:i.: J ■ -phanlasma common to both s^hl 



1.405. 



and touch, what. i. 4ua. 
is produced by mediute pressure of the 
organ by theubjccLiii. 2,637; — seems to 
be the body itself without tis, why. ibid. 



ib.: — neref discoTered by tbe aDeleiitpre" 

lenden to Duliinxl knowlrd^e. iil 637. 
pleiuures of iijiAl, coobUI in eqtudity af 
colour. IT. 36. 
Sign — what are n^u. i, 14; — Bome natural, 
othen arbitran/. ibid. ii. 219. 
tbe diSerenoe betnteen n^iu and natrka. 
i. IS. 

thi! anleoedent is a sign of tbc conse- 
quent, and contrarilj-. when. jii. IS. ir. 
17:— the oflener [lie sequence has been 
obselTpd, the less uncertain the sign, 
ibid.:— the best guesacr, he that haa most 
signs to guess by. ibid. ir. 18. 
if by words or signs > man seem to de~ 
spoil himself of the ends for which tho 
ugns were intended, he is to be uoder- 
■tood how. iiL ISO. 

ngns by inference, are consequences of 
words, of silence, of actions, and of for- 
Iwaring action, iii. 13S. 
a sign is so, not to the giyer, but to hioa 
to whom made. iiL 3S0. 



whaL ibid. 
si)cna are bnt eimjttlural. ir. 17: — tbeir 
assurance nmerfull and eridenL ir. 18. 
Su-ENCE — aometimea an argnnieDt of con- 
senL iiL 252. i». 76. 

8iN— the desires und passions of man, ii 



u. 1S2 



themseli 

is contempt of the le^sli 

transgression of his law. i 

— s bresfb of all bis tai 

277; — may consist in thi 

well as tbe fact. ibid. 27S. 

the pleasure of iuiagining tho death of 

another is no sin, but the resolution to 

too severe to maintain the first moti 

of the mind, though checked by the I 

of God, to be sins. iii. 278 :— every cr 

is a sin, but every sin not a crime, ib 

ceaseth, where the law ceaseth. iii. S 

under the law of nature, if thi " 

is right, the fact is no sin. iii. 279. 

102:— if notright,it is Bia,butnocri' 

ibid. 

to refuse to obpy the sovereign under 

pretence of a liberty fp-antcd by hi 



of so 



It with tbc 



■eign powt 



unsgreasion of the law. iiL31H. 
—the power to declare what is »i 
is the power to declare what is law. i 

duo for sin only, why. i 




tho same thing, ibid. 453;— its punish- 
oieut, death and misery, iii. 4S2: — lis 
discharge, tbe dischar^ thereof, ibid. 
he tJuitis onoe guilty of sin, is obnoxious 
to the penalty. iiL 456: — he or some 
other must pay the ransom, ibid. : — suoh 
ss is nHiuired by the person offeiHkil, 
God. iiL 457. 

cannot be rccumpensud by tbe sinner or 
by anyrighu-ousmanforhiai. iii497:— 
but may be pardoned, either gralii, or 
apoa such penalty as God sbaU accept. 



sinners may, notwithstanding their re- 
demption by Christ, be justly punished 
by God with eternal death, iii. 457. 
the power to rem 



the benefit of faith cannot be the remis- 
sion of sius, unless the damage of infi- 
dulity ba (he retaining of the same sins, 
iii. 521. 

remisMon o^ for the lime past, necessary 
to satratian. iiL 585. ii. 300:^is the re- 
ward of faith in Christ, ibid, ibid.:— his 
passion is afull ransom for all manner 

of sins, Bs well lesser sins aa greater 

is the consequence of the Haturat ctprai 
nil1,DotofthepD/i(tca2orarf!>fciBl.iL lUS. 
whatever is done against the cooscieace, 
is sin. IL 152:^nnless doue hy the com- 
mand of one baring lawful authority, ib. 
is, in Its laipsst Sense, any deed, aord, or 
(AmjiAt against right reason, ii. 195: — 
follows error as the will doth tbe under- 
standing, ibid. 

sin that is nioAiin cufpa, what. iL 196. 
sin is, in its proper sense, anything done 
agiunst the reason of the state. iL 197. 
sins of njlrniity, and of nialicc iL 197. 
in the natural kingdom of God, subjects 
sin by what ways. ii. 225. 
the remission or, follows not repenlanca 
as a debt, but as a ^/rn-gi/it. ii. 270:— to 
retain the una of him who was baptized 
being tmiy penitent, could not be done 
by Christ him!ielf.iL2S4: — tbe power to 
retain and remit sins at pleasur^ would 
subvert all civil government, ibid.; — in 
remission of, two £ings to be considered, 
theJvdgiTieiit and the reiaimoH. iL SSG: — 
tbe one belongs to the sovereign, the 
other to tbe pastor, ibid, 
the power to remit and retain sins is 
called the paacr oflhc iegi. ii. S88. 
tho Idiigdam of heaven h not shuttosia- 



r» who have not pprformeiJ due obodi 
Imce, if they believe the neceaaary arti 
ol^sorfaitb. it. 300. 
Controveraiea about tho pover 



hui 






■igntv. ii. 317. 
the pleasures uf, Wow linked with the bit- 
terness of puniahmenL iv. 34» 
none can sin, but he that la subJMit to 
another's law. ' 



amiam 






against the lai 

action may be a ain, and neTerthelfsa tie. 

caucry. V , 229 ;— the formal reason of sin 

ronsiats in irhat. t. 234. 
Sinai — was the place chosen by God to 

appear in and give laws to the people 

of Israel, iii. 652:- — was holy ground. 

ibid.: — the Jlaming baah appertained 

thereto, ibid. 
Sincerity — the repntstion of, how taken 

away in the authors of religion. Iii. lOS. 
SiFHOH — Waliis's experiment of the si- 
phon, lo show that a lighter body gravi- 

SlaiFHns — in the poet's hell. iv. 349. 

SlTiTATiuN — tbe relation of one place to 
another, i. 200: — of many planes, theailu- 
ntioa ia determined by jonr things, ibid. : 
— any nnmber of points have the like 
Bititotion with an equal Dumber of otber 
points, when. ibid. 

Slave — that works in prison or in fetters, 
does it not of duly, but to avoid the 
cruelty of his masler. iii. 190, iL 110. iv. 
150:— iHie flies or kills his roaster, of- 
fends not against the law of nature, iii, 
190! — may lawfully deliver hitnself by 
any means whatsoever, ir. 150. 

Sleep — in sleep the external action of the 
object dues not disturb internal action, i. 
396-7: — why the passage from tbe exter- 
nal object to the internal oi^an ia shut 
np. L 397. 

sleep it raises desire and the imagination 
of an unresisting beauty. L 401. iii. 8. 
tbe haages in sleep, are strong and clear 
as in sense itself, iv. 9: — sleep ia the pri- 
vatioo of sense, ir. 10, 
Smell — ihe proper organ of, what i. 
G02; — the phantasm made by, is odour. 
i. 405: — tbe objects of, are not odour &c., 
but the bodies whence odour proceeds, ib. 
is hindered by cold, and helped by heat. 
1 SOI : — also by wind, ibid — bodies less 

CBrvioua to iluid yield less smelt, ibid: — 
Ddies by nature odorous become more 
BO by bruising, i. 502 : — no smell mithout 
inh^ing the breath, ibid: 
through the nostrils, ibid : — nor beyond 
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the passage of Iho breath within, ibid.! 
— is not caused by the effluvium of atoms, 
nor of etherial substance, i. 504: — the 
cause of smell is in the simple raoUon of 
the parts of the odorous body. i. 504: — 
this motion propagated to the organ not 
strong enough to excite sense without 
air attracted by respiration, ibid, 
BmcU why aided by beat, and hindered 
by oold. i. 504; — by wind, why. ibid, 
is caused by the motion of the fluid porta 
of the body only. i. 505 :— moves the ato. 
mach as well as the brain. 1. 506; — the 

ia produced by the mediate pressure of 
the organ by the objeoL iii, 2. 
of the same thing, not the same to overy 
man. iv. 8: — therefore not in the thing 
tmtll, but in (he nan. ibid, 
smells seeming to proceed from others 
displease, though proceeding from our- 
selves i but seeming to procecid from our- 
selves displease not, though they proceed 
from others, iv. 35: — why. ibid. 

Sngllius — and Tan Cullen, approached 
nearer than Archimedes lo determining 
the dimension of tbe circle, i. 287. 

Snow — a heap of very small diaphanous 
bodies, i. 463 :— the possible cause of its 
whiteness, ibid, 
how Tsponr is etmsenled into mow. i. 

473. vii. 41, 46: — falls in greater flakes 
near tbe poles, than further off. 1.513. 
vii. 11: — why so much of it on high 

Sociable — who is so called. liL 139 : — to 
be sociable to them that will be so, is the 
sum of virtue and of tbe law of nature, 
iv. 110. 

SoccETi— the maintenance of civil society 
depends on justice, iii. 437: — civU so- 
cieties are bonds, to the making whereof 
aro necessary faith and covenants. IL 2, 
n. ; — children, fools, and those that have 
not yet tasted the misery of the want of 
it, are incapable of society, why. ibid. : 
— all men are bom unapt for society, 
ibid.:— many so remain during their 
whole lives, ibid.: — man is made lit for 
it, not by nature, but education, ibid.: — 
the delights of society, what. ii. 3-5: — 
all society eltber for gain or glory, ibid.: 
— none lasting that negins from vain- 
glory, ibid.: — all society originates in 

civil somety, what. 11. 69. 
SocKATES — his fate feared by Aristotle, iii. 
675 :— was the first lover of civil sdenoe. 
Ii. pref : — of all philosophy judged it 
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rrraliin!, u eTulentij riglit rrasoniii^, 
tth]'. ii. 115: — SofiramiKta it hit father, 
Ikmfoni JUi Inrd, perhipa true, bnt — 
eviifent, whjr, ilnd. 
hii lore fur AldbiulMi was what. 
4S.-— Iwd in it ■omethiDg tatouritig of 
the tuc of thit time. i>. 50. 

SoiwM — aodomy ittributed to their goda b<r 
the Gentiles, iii. lUI. 

BoFT — what bodiea so called. ). 331 : — the 
word" Aari B/l.jfiiW &o.. used alro com- 
pmtivel;. ibid.; — are of different de- 
grees of nualily, not of different kind*, ih. 
lof^eannot become hard but bj change 
of motion of its part*, i. 471 ^— things 
made hard by fire, become soft by 

SoLiHEM— nn able conductor of, \a of great 
price in time of war. ui. 76. 
aiirrcunded by an army, may demand 
quarter or run away, rather than be put 
to death. iiL I91;^may refuse, on tlie 
command of the aovereign, to fight 
BgninsI the enemy, in what oases, iii. 203. 
ho that cnroUcth himself or laketh im- 

ErcBt money, must not only go to battl«. 
ut also not run from it without his 
captMn's leave, iii. 205; — the roost com- 
mon soldier may demand the wages of 
his wurfure, os a debt, iii, 809, 

tbe general ehould gain an opinion of 
loving his soldiers. iiL 341: — hia severity 
in punishing the mntinous or negligent 
soldier, is protected how. ibid.:~their 
love dangerous to sovereign power, ibid.; 
— unless the sovereign be himself popu- 
lar with them. ibid. 

he that besides the obligation of a sub- 
ject hath also the obligation of a soldier, 
hath not liberty to submit to a new 
power so long as the old one keeps the 
field. iiL 704;— but when this can no 
longer give subsistence in his Brmica or 
garrisons, the soldier may sahmit to his 

SoLGRTiA — what by the latins so called. 
iiL 14. 

Solid — how made. i. Ill: — any two of ils 
three dimensions are applied whole to 
even' several port of the third, ibid.; — 
can have but three dimensions, why. i. I IS. 
solids are exposed by motion, i. 140 :- 



SOLOHON- 



i.ibid. 



God. iii. 19S:- 



is pray* 

to hind the ten commandments 
n the ten fingers, iii. 259: — wrote some 
art of the Fronrbt. iiL 372: — also the 
lOok of EcckBottet and the Canlida. iii, 
73: — and the Song a/ Sangt. ibid. 
iod spake to him by dr«tm or vision. 

[1.41 a. 



made himself in person that excellent 
prayer used in the consecration of all 
churches. iiL 471, 54Si — had not only 
the right of ecclesiastical goverment. but 
also the eierciBe of ecclesiastical fimc- 
tions. iii 546. iv. 34S. 
consecrated the temple, how. iii. 621. 
his testimony, that to the king belonjts 
all judicature, ii. 144. 

SoixiH — his laws said to be like the spider's 
web. i. 36-.— his device to obtain the re- 
peal of the law agiunst proposing the 
renewing of the war for Salamis. iii. 9 10. 

S0KEII-I8I.A.NDS— the goTcmment of, com- 
mitted to an assembly in London, iii. S16. 

SoMEnssT-HOBBE— the convent there of 
Frisn 



for 



quaiUitf. viL 193. 

SoM^n the state of nature, exists not ii. 
10. n.;— whether he may without injnry 
kill his father, ibid. 

SopBiBT— the captions of sophists of old. 
wherein faulty, i. 63; — deceived them- 
selves as often as they deceived others. 
ibid. 

SoHOBMPB— trausUted the pe OVB inW 
French. viL .133, 

SoFL— that by the power 

" "" musculnr [ ■ ■ 

I himself ii 

L523. 



childish 



of man, supposed to be of the same sab- 
stance as that which appears in dreams^ 
or in a looking-glass, why. iiL 96. 
that there are three souls in a man. in 
I held by some i 









soul, when, iii 31E 

that the soul ascends into heaven as soon 
as departed from the body. iii. 442;— 
that the soul is in its own DBtnre eternal, 
or a living creatnre indepcadent of the 
body, is a doctrine not apparent in Scrip- 
ture. iiL 443, 614. 

tovl and lift, in Scripture, signify the 
same thing, iii. 543,615: — body and soul 

{' >iDlly, means the bo^ alim, uL 615: — 
y soul is not meant a lutoinia intorjuf 
rtaL ibid. 

the souls of the faithful are by God's 
apecial grace, not by their ovm natare, 
to remain in their bodies from the re- 
surrection to all eternity, iii 615;— the 
soul was supposed in the time of our 
Saviour to be a substance distinct from 
the body. iiL 616: — doubted by the doc- 
tors of the Chorch where it should sub- 



■t till the TMorrectioD. ibid. ; — BoppoBcd 
't sbould Ke under Ibe altars. ibiiL 
texts of Scripture seeming to prove the 
immortiility of tbe sonl. iii. 6S2-7. 
texts of ^loiDOD, signi^ing that God 
knowx, bat not mail, wbat Decomes of 
' N BOol vhen he expireth. iii. GSa-3i — 
~ ers which B^;iii^ that there ia no na- 
il iimnortality of the soul. iiL 6S3. 
p text of Scripture to prove the ueceB- 
— ' R place for the aoul without the 
i. est. it. 350. 

ssence of the man, as the schools 
— . 676 : — is all in etery part, how 
1 soever, of hia body. ibid. iv. 296 : 
» believe the existence of an incor- 
poretd aoul separated from the body, 
what must be believed, ibid, 
in the doctrine of the schools, ircohir 
n^undaido, and creando infunditur. iii. 

the natunJ care of himaelf compcllctli n 
man to hnzord his sou] on hia own judg- 
ment rather than that of n man uncon- 
cerned in hia damnation, iii. 684. 
it is bj hia soul that a man hath n will, 
ii. B9 :— the ofRce of tbe brad is to counsel, 
of the eoul to command, ibid, 
its immortalitj is atimmlcdged by Chris- 
tiana, but to have naUiral ervleiuc of it, is 
impossible, iv. Gl : — cannot be lata in lolo, 
ilIalaiHgiialibeliHtr1teorpBrii.iv.62.39S: 
— its immortilily is a fLmdamenUil point 






f, 300. 



the word immortal xoul not found 
Scriptnre.iv. 350. 
angels and soula thonght by the Ei 
Church to be eorporeal^ and only called 
tiuorporeal becirase their bodies were no 
UkQ ours. iv. 4!9. 
SoosD — definition of. i. 495; — idqSoo o 
the medium ia not sonnd, but the cnusi 
of it. ibid. : — the phantasm made by thi 
reaodon of the organ, properly called 
sound, ibid. 

the <^tinction of lounds. i. 485- 
be made almost infinite, ibid.:- 
lietj' of, seems to bo not less than that 
of colours, ibid. 

is generated, as in vision, by the motion 
of the medium, hut not in the some man- 
ner, i. 486;— ^in vision by presaure, in 
BOUnd by a stroke, ibid, 
the phantasm is made by the reaction of 
the heart, ibid. ;— which reaction being 
outwards, the phantasm appears to be 
without us, ibid. 

how afteoled by the magnitude of the 
body, and how by its velocity, i. 486. 
VOL. XI. 



why stronger than through the open air, 
i, 487 : — why it is easier within a cham- 
ber to hear what is spoken without, than 
vice versa, ibid.:— why on the sea shore 
the roaring of the sea is heard, but not 
the eollision of two waves, i. 488. 
sounds aaifc and gran!, tbe difference 
in consists in the diffcronce in the vi- 
brations of the body. L 488:— acute in 
sound, is subtle in matter, ibid. : — sounds 
clear and hoarse, what. i. 489. 
no sound but by concourse of two bodies. 
L 489: — in which there must be action 
and reaction, ibid. 1 — sound diflera ac- 
cording to the proportion between these 
opposite moliona. ibid, 
hoarse sounds made by dividing: the air 
into innumerable and very amiJl files, i. 
490: — clear sound made by two hoarse 
sounds with opposite rootiona. ibid.:^ — 
or by colliuon or sudden divulsion of 
two bodies, ibid. : — oppoaition of motion 
in the bodies causes opposition of motion 
in the oivsn of hearing, ibid. 
sound of a gun disohorged, why like a 
clap of thunder, i. 49 1 . 
pipes blown into, why they have a clear 

sound of the human voice, is varied ac- 
cording to what i. 493. 
sound primary and reflected, i. 493: — 
reltectian of Bound in bodies ollipHcat 
and porotiolical. i. 494: — ia louder, but 
not nrticnlate und distinct, ibid, 
bodies that on being stricken yield in 
uueqiial Bound, are heterogeneous, i. 494. 
the poasible cauae of sounds uniform or 
bsrsh, and of their longer or shorter 
duration, is the likenesa or unlikeness of 
their interna] parta in respect of figure 
and hardness, i. 4QA: — of two plane 
bodies of the same matter and of equal 
thickness, the longest will yield the 
longest sound. ibicL: — of hard bodies 
yielding an uniform sound, the round 
and hollow will yield a longer sound than 
the plane, i. 496: — a stnng stretched 
and fastened at each end to a hollow 
body, will sound longer than not so fast- 
ened. ibitL 

sound and light, the difference in their 
generation, i. 497 ;— in sound, as the cir- 
cles in the air grow wider, so the air has 

497 . — how sound is affeoted by the 
wind. ibid. 

is conveyed by hard mediums, as well aa 
fluid, i. 498 ;— may be conveyed perpetu- 
ally in any hard continuous body. ibid. : 



I 
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— oonvcyfd throngh » long nod h»rd 
beun, cifccE of. ibid. 

■teps of posaeneera heard at night Kt a 
greml distance by laying the enr b) (he 
ground, i. 499 :—^(KUes heavier and less 
Btretcfaed. yield a gnrer gonad than 
bodieg lighter uid more Btrelcbed. ibid. 
ia made by iho ribndon of the air. i. 
499 : — concent of sounds, how made, 
ibid.; — the most exquisite, made by 
strings TibmUng in the same times, l 
900 : — BHuon, the greatest concord, ibid, i 
—how made. ilwd. : — an ti^lh, how mado. 
ibid.:— sjl/J*. how made, i. SOi, 
is sense, as to the ear. iii. a.ir. 4;^satl 
the knowledge we have ol' the object by 
the ear. ir. 4: — is supposed to be the 
quality of the object itself, why, ibid. : — 
ifl not in the thing heard, but in olirselYea. 
iv. 7-8 :— ia an apparition of Ibe motion 
in the brain caused by the motdon of the 
object, iv. 8 1— bectanelJi an apparition 
uitthtmt, wbence. ibid, 
rinplt sounds please by equality, iv. 35. 
— hoTMh sounds, what. ir. 3G:— rounds 
that diHer in any height, please how.ibid. : 
— the consequence of sounds ooe after 
another, called an air, pleases why, iv.36: 
— no air pleases for more tban a tim e. 
ibid. 
SovBREiCN— the endeavour to iidvaroo the 

civil power not by the civil power lo be 
condemned, iii. dedic. ; — private men 
not, by reprehending it, to declare they 
think It loo great, imd.: — impugned by 



tbi 






enemy by 

Scripture, ibid, 
sovereignty, the artificial soul of the 
great LeriathaH. iii. introd. 
men grieved with payments lo the pub- 
lic, how in the end tbey fall upon the 
sovereign power, iii. 9S. 
wilhoDt a sovereign power, men have no 
pleasure, hat much grief, in keeping 
company. liL IIS: — withont it wilTde- 
stroy each other, ibiit.: — are in the con- 
dition of war of every man against every 



the gift of sovereignty, is understood to 
gife the right of levying money to maiH' 
tain soldiers, and of appointing magis- 
trates, iii. 125. 

the Bttaiuing of sovereignty by rebellion, 
ag^at reason. iiL 134: — to kill or rebel 
against it, as some tUok, a work of merit 
iit. 1.35. 

without a commuu power, iii. 157: — a 



common power sufficient to secure men, 
how U) be erected, ibid, 
the sovereign, he that carrietb the per- 
son of the united mnltitude. iii. 1S8: — 
SDverei^ power Btluned by two ways, 
by acipaiilion, and by inib'tBtiDR. iii, 159: 
— the rights and lajmldes of the sove- 
reign, derived from the institution of the 
commonwealth, ibid. : — his subjeelscui- 

withoul his permis»on. iiL 1 60 :— by de- 
posing him, thej take from him the 
per^ion they had given hinj, wiiicb is 
therefore his own. ibid, 
does not covenant with the multitude in 
the institntiou of the commonwealth, iii. 
161, ii. 101 :— cannot forfeit his power 
on pretence of breach of covenant, ibid, 
iii. 161; — to grant sovereignty by war 
of precedent covenant, whj vain, iii, 
1 6 1 -2 1 —no precedent covenant supposed, 
when an assembly of men ia tbe sove- 
reign, iii. 162. 

his actions must be owned by those that 
dissented in his etvctiou, as well ai by 
those that eonsented, why. iii. 1S2. il. 
73-4; — no protest against (heir decree, 
iii, 163. 

can do no injury to any of his subjects, 
iii. 163, IS6, 199. ii. 101. iv. 140:— may 

commit iniqnitj', but not iojustice. ibio. 
iv. 140 ;-^cannat justly be put to death, 
or punished, iii. 163, 186. ii. 79, 144. )v, 
131-2,209. 

is the judge of the means necessary for 
peace and defence, at home and abroad, 
iii, 164, 186. ii. 76. iv. ISO, 205:--^ 
opinions and doctrines averse and tavonr- 
able to peace, ibid. ibid. 537-ii.78i — has 
the whole power of prescribing the rales 
of property. iiL 165, IBS, 333. iv. 131:— 
has the right of judicature, ibid. ibid. 
66S, ii. 76, 144, ir. 130, 206;— the right 
of making peace and war. iiL 166, 186. 
iL 76, 144. iv. 130:^and of levying 
troops and money, Iii. 166 : — the choice 
of all counsellors and m^strates, botii 
in peace and war. iii. 166, 186. il 77. iv. 
131, 205: — the power of reward and 
punishment, ibid. ibid. iL 75; — according 
tolaw, if any, or if none, then arbitrariiy. 
ibid.: — ^lo bestow titles of honour and 
appoint order in place aud dignity .iiL167. 
the sovereign always generalissimo of 
the army. iii. 166. 

the marks whereby it may be discerned 
in what man, or assembly of men, the 
sovereign power resideth. iii. 167. iL S9. 



for preacrving peace and justice, iii. 

the opinion of the dlvkion of these pow- 
ers between king, lords, and commous, 
the cause of the ciril war in England, 
iii. 168. 

by wbuteFer words any of the essential 
rights granted away, if the sovereignty 
itself be retsinad, the grant is void. iii. 
168, 20;, ail.iv. 147.805. 
the opinion of some, that aoyereigns are 
rinffutu BnaarBt, but latipcrait tninores. iii. 
169:— is absurd, ibid, 
hovereigo power the same, in whomso- 
ever placed, iii. 169, 170, 175. ii. 140. 
is the fountain of honour, iii. 169. 
the greatest pressure of soTcreign power 
proceeds, not from any profit in weaken- 
ing the subject^ but from the restivmess 
of the subjeuts, and their unwillingness 
to conlrihuti.'. iiL 1 70. 
must needs bo one man, or an assembly 
ofallorofpart.iiL 171. 
where there is a sorereign power, there 
can be no other represenlatire. iiL 17S, 
911, SSI: — except to particular ends by 
the eoveroign limited, ibid. ibid. ibid, 
admonidon to the soicreign to Cake heed 
of admitting any other general repre- 
sentntioii of the people npon any ocoasiou 

whaisoever. iji. 173. 

has two persons, that of the people and 
hia own.iiL 173,326: — is prone to sacri- 
fice the public g:ood to bis own, if they 
chance to cross, ibid. 
they that have the rioht of giving the 
sovereignty nfCcr the death of an elective 
king, have it in themselves, iii. 173: — 
the assembly that has The power of limit- 
ing that of a king, has in itself the sove- 
reignty, ibid. 

in every perfect form of government, the 
disposing of the aucceaaion is in the pre- 
sent sovereign, ill. 180:— the death 0^ 
him that has tbe sovereignty in propriety, 
leaves the multitade without sovereign 



>t all. i 



181. 



sovereignty by acquisition diJTers teom 
sovereignty by hatiiulion, wherein. 
185, 204:— both arise from /ear, ibid 
the rights of both are the some, iii, 
190-1. 

the rights of sovereignty in a monarchy 
and a ^at family, the same, Iii. 191. 
HOvereigo rights by specnUrion and di 
duction from the nature, need, and 



desigas of i 
wealths, iii. 1 



i. 159-70, 180-91. 
sovereign rights from Scripture, iii. I 
iL 146-9. 
that the commands of sovereigns ai 



to be censnred or disputed by their sub- 
jects,allegoricaUy signified in tJie punish- 
ment of Adam. iii. 194. 
the sovereign power is as great aspossibly 
men can be imagined to make it. iii.195, 
546. ii. 80, 88,321 : — whosoever would 
limit it, must subject himself Co ono that 
can limit it, that is to a greater, iii. IBS. 
ii. BS: — the objection, that in practice DO 
unlimited sovereign power has ever been 
■cknowledeed, answered, iii. 19fi, 324. 
the sovereign is the subjrat of God, and 
hound to o^erre (he laws of natnre. iii. 
SQO, 2IS, 312, 322, 332. ii. S3, 166. ir. 
2D6, 313. 

a habit of (kvooring tumults and of ticen- 
tiouB controlling the actions of their 
sovereigns, from reading the Greek and 
Latin authors. iiL SOS. 
thenovereign may jnatiy be resisted by 
many men that, lukving committed some 
capital crime, join lu defend one another, 
iii. 206:— except on offer of pordon.ihid. 
may be sued at law by tbe subject, when 
he demands by virtue of some law, not 
of his sovereign power, iii. 207. iL 84-5, 
8fi n., !54. 

the obligation of tbe subject lasts so long*, 
and no longer, than the sovereign is able 
to protect him. iii. 208, ii. t07. 
is (he soitl of (he commonwesltb. iii.208, 

316, 321,577. ii. 89:— is in tbe Intention 
of them that moke it, immortal, iii. 208 ; 
— has in it, from the very institution, 
many seeds of natural mortality, by in- 
ternal discord, ibid. 

no autbority derived trom foreign power, 
is within the sovereign's dominions pub- 
lic, but private, iii. 210. 
of hia act every subject is author. iii.Sia, 
215,335: — no protest ever lawful against 
the decrees of a sovereign assembly, 
iii, 215. 

deputies chosen by the great towns Sic. 
at the command of Che sovereign, to in- 
form and advise him, are a body politii 

17S;- 



ibid.:- 



Lg all Che subjects. : 

for certain matters only. ibid. 

>"t -" absolute, that is sove- 



reign, representative, 

a nmnber of men, part of the sovereign 

assembly, consulting apart to guide the 

rest, is a faction. iiL 233. 

he alone has his authority Dei gratia 

simply, iii. 228; — alone has immediate 

authority from God to leach, ibid. 

his person cannot be represented Co him 

in bis own presence, iii. 231. 

distributes the lami, as he judges agree- 

sble to equity and tbe common good. iii. 

234; — is understood to do nothing but 



in order 10 ibe common peace and sc- 

ouritj'.iii.2S3:— uiy distributian of land 
made by)|lum in prejudioe of tbe oom- 
mon peace, is oontrary to the will of 
every subjoct. ibid.: — by tbe will of every 
lubject to be repul«d void. ibid. 
may ofiend against the laws of nature, 
iii. ass. ii SO n., B3, 101. 
notiu fnw from buman passions and in- 
firmities. iiL ase. 

has tbe right of reB;alating foreign trade. 
iii. 2KT : — of appomting the words and 
signs by nhich contracts sbnll be made 
valid, ibid. 

the lepslator in every commonwealth is 
thesoverewn only. in. 2S2, 336, 366, 378, 
522, 3fl6. ii. 77, 130, 187. iv. 131, 305. 
is not subject to the ctril laws. iii. 353, 

an.u.aa.i5S.W.aoi:^^Aaiktuii^tci 

Id Me cftil laat, a seditious opinion, iii. 
3 1 2. ii. 1 .13. iv. 205 :— cannot consist with 
the being of government, why. ii. 154. 
leni^ of time shall not prejudico the 
right of tho sovereign, iii. 253. 
the sovereign power alone can make 
binding the laws of natare, iii. 253. 
his actions not authorized by children, 
fools, or madmen, ill 257. 
is supposed to be by every one soffiiaently 
known, why. iii. SOO: — no eicuse from 
ienorajioB of where the sovereignty 
plneed. ibid.:— of who is sovereign, 
man but by his own fanlt can au£e aj _ 
doubt, ibid.:^ — ignorance of the sovereign 
power exeuseth not. iii. 280. 
to him belongs the interpretation of the 
-' sentence of the jndge, 






reprehended and 



le contempt 



cused, why. ii 
negligence is not withoot 
of the sovereign power, ii 
B man not bound to take notice of h! 
approbation otherwise than as expressed 
by his command, iii. 293. 
should have a care not obliquel;^ Ifl coun- 
tenance what directly they forbid.iii.ass. 
every roan obliges himself by his cove- 
nant to assist tbe sovereign in punishing 
others. iiL 297 : — the right of the so 
reign to punish, is not grounded on ( 
concession or giil of the subject, ibid, 
but ou the right of nature, iii. 298. 
is origiually made by the subjects to the 
end that they may have protection there- 
by, iii 301, 333. 



fear ought not to be incident to Ibe soie- 

reign power, iii. 306. 

Bovereirns, in order to tbe good of tbcir 

onrn aul^ects, let slip few oecasiona to 

weaken (he estate of (heir neighbours. 

iii. 309. 

if the law be not the public oonscience, 

no man would dare to obey the sovereign 

powoT further than it shall seem good m 

his own eyea. iii. 311. 

bis office, to defend his subjects from 

foreign enemies, and from each other. 

iiL 313. 



the opinion that there a 



tupremacj/ Bet up igains 



mwealths. 



in a human sovereign, no independence 
of persons. iiL 318; — if ft king and two 
assemblies each bear the person of the 
people, there ace not one, but three sove- 
reigns, ihid. 

is obliged by the tenacity of the people, 
to struggle with them by strata^ms of 
law to raise money for the neoesdiies of 
the commonwealth, iii. 319. 
when tbe sovereign^ has expired, the 
commonwealth resembleB the dead body 
of the Datural man. iii. 321. 
the right of the sovereign cannot be 
exdngnished by the act of another- iii 
322 :— the sovereignty of an assembly, 
when its power is once suppressed, can- 
not reenter it ibid. 

is aceountable to God. iii 3S3i — and to 
none but him. ibid. 

his duty lies in a general providence, 
contained in public instruction, and good 
laws. iii. 322. iv. 213:— his office, to pre- 
serve entire the essential rights of sove- 
reignty, iii. 323 ;— deserts this end, bow. 
ibid. : — his duty, to see that tbe people 
be taught the grounds and reasons of his 
essentiBl rights, ibid, ii 173. 
the grounds of the essential rigbts of 
sovereignty cannot be maintainea by law 
or terror of punishment, iii. 333. 
objection that tbe common people are 
not capable of nnderstanding the prin- 
ciples of the rights of sovereigntv. iii 
335: — in their instruction in these rights 
no difficulty, whilst the sovereign nas 
bis power entire. iiL 336. 
the sovereiB;n loves not his people as he 



God, tho aOTcreign of sovereigns, iii. 
328, 3G6. 

the people, after one generation past, can- 
not know without inslruction in whom 
the sovereign power is placed, iii. 328. 
sovereigns may team from the first table 
of the commaodments, what doctrine 
thcj should teach their subjects, iii. 329. 
his duty to canae justice to ho taught, 
iii. 329: — and to be administered to rich 
and poor alike, ill. 332: — ought not to 
leave the impotent to the hazard of pii- 
vate charitf. iii. 334. 
to his care it belaugeth to make good 
laws. iii. 33.^. 

is weak, that baa weak subjects, iii. 336. 
his office to make a right application of 
rewards and puuishmenta. iii. 337:— and 
a right choice of coonsellors. iii. 339. 
an hereditary counsel of state, inconsist- 
ent with the rights of sovereign! J. iii.340. 
his duty in the choice of generals, iii, 
341:— if popular himself with the army, 
no dan^r trom the popularity of a sub- 
ject, ihid. 

thoso that by violeuoe suppress the power 
of their lawful sovereign, why obliged 
to contrive a title of their own. iii, 342 : 
— B lawful sovereign, what he needs to 
gain the hearts of nis subjects, ihid. 
the office of one sovcreigQ to mother, 

comprehended in the laa if Bafiom. iii. 
S42: — has the same right in protecting 
his people, that particular men havr '- 
procuring their personal safety, ibid, 
ordains what attributes of God shall be 
taken for signs of honour in public 
ship. iiL 3Se, 
the depth of mora! philosophy required 
in the sovereign. iiL 357: — natural jus- 
lice the only science necessary for so- 
vereigns, ibid, 
the sovereign asserting that God has 

rken to him immediately, may oblige 
sul^ect to obedience, so far as no 
to say he believes it not. iii. 361:— but 
not to think otherwise than as reason 

Esuades. ibid, 
the aothority by which the Scrip- 
turea are obeyed as the word of God. 
iii. 378. 

the doctrine which the sovereign pro- 
phet hath in the name of God com- 
inanded to be langht, to be observed by 
every man aa a rnle, iii 427. 
is to he consulted by the subject as 
the authority of those that pretend 
prophecy, as the Israelites complained 
to Moses respecting the Seventy Elders, 



give credit to a pretended miracle or 
prophet, iii. 435. 

the doctrines concerning the kingdom of 
God, to be determined only hy them 
that under God have the sovereign power. 

in every commonwealth, both in statfl 
and religion, must be one. iiL 4G0. 
is, by the law of nature, the chief pastor. 
iiL 461 : — those to whom God bath not 
spoken immediately, are to receive the 
commands of Qod from their sovereign, 
iii. 462: — ought to obey him in the ex- 
terna] acta and profession of religion, ib. 
may laninlly punish any man opposing 
bis private spirit to the laws. iti. 463: — 
has the same place in the commonwealth, 
thnt Abraham had in hia family, ibid.;^ 
he aloue can take notice of what is or ia 
not the word of God. ibid, 
the authority of all sovereigns is ground- 
ed on the consent of the people, and their 
Sromise to obey. iii. 464. 
■om the insdtntjon of God's kingdom to 
the Captivity, the Bupremooy of religion 
was in the same hands with the civil 
sovereignty, iii. 472. 
if a sovereign forbid us to believe in 
Christ, nhat then, iiL 493-4: — or com- 
mand to insult ornot worship God. ii, 222, 
the authority of eirlhly aover«igns not 

to be put down till the day of judgment, 
iii. 498. ii. 259. 

Christ and hia apostles have commanded 
us to be subject to the law of our sove- 
reigns, iii. 507-8. 

rules prescribed by other than the so- 
vereign, are not law but counsel. iiL 51(t. 
by making the Scriptures to be law, 
subjects himself not to the doctor or 
apostle, but to God and hia son. ii. 620. 
none bnt the civil sovereigTi could take 
power from the Church to bestow on the 
bishops of Rome. iii. 530. 
in all heathen commonwealths, the so- 
vereign had the name of poitor. iii. 538. 
- >ign is the Church by repre- 




a mayor chosen by a town, is chosen 
hy the sovereign, ni. 538; — so a pastor 
ch osen hy an aasembly of Christians, ibid, 
in every Chrifltiao commonwealth, tho 
civil sovereign is the supreme pastor, iii. 
539. 551, 556, 564, 581, 588. 
for a sovereign \a oonstittite another 
sovereign pastor over his people, were to 
deprive himself of the oivil power. iiL539. 
eiecnteshis right of sapreme pastor jare 
diBino. iii. 540: — has authority to bapljie 
and adminisler the Lord's supper. iiL 541, 
545: — and to conscerato temples and 



pASton. ibid. ibid. :— receiTes from Chria- 
tiinitj' no new right, but > directioa only 
in the way of teaching truth, iii. S4S. 
bis >II manner of power that on be 
given u> uiui both ciiil and religious. 
lii. 546, 517: — ma J make laws far (heir 
■ubjecla, bothaa acommoawi^th 
n Church, ibid.; — may comniit tli 
of religion to one supreme paatar, 
aembty of paslors-ib.: — gire whi 
over III ■*■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 



e Church lie thinks 



I 547 :— 



of the canonicaT Scripti 
gives strength lo eioonm 
at their hands, aa heads of fuoilies, God 
will require an account of the inslructioa 
of his childrea and servants, iii. 557. 
he Aat hearoth his ChrisCiui Bovereign, 
heareth Christ. iiL 564: — and he that 
deapiselh bia doctrine, despiseth Christ, 
ibid.: — a Christiaii sovereti^, as pastor 
and teacher, [nukes not thereby his doc- 
trine laws. ibid. 

may make laws obliging men to certain 
actions which they wotdd not otherwise 
do, and which hu onght not lo cammanil. 
iii. 5S4:— bat when commnnded, are laws. 
ibid.: — external actions dune in ubcdi- 
once to the laws without internal appro- 
bation, are the actions of the sovereign, 
not of the luhjwjt. iii. 493-4, *64. 
if any one but he can make laws, the 
commonneBlth and al! peace and justice 
ceases, iii, S66: — jnrisdicdou belongs to 
him only. iii. S68, S70. 
the power of depriving bishops belongs 
to every Christian sovereign, iii. STl : — - 
ii ineepftnbiD from the sovereignty, ibid, 
will have to render on accoont at the 
day of jodgment. iiL 573. 
the laity depend not on the clergy, nor 
the temporal otGcers on the spiritual, 
but both on the civil sovereign, iii. 577: 
— the BovereiRn is bound to direct his 
dvil oommiiDib to the salvadon of souls, 
bat ia subject to none but God. ibid, 
the sovereign of a spiritual oommoD- 
neaith, if it existed, might war upon a 
civil one in self-dsfenco or to revenge 
ii^uries, but it would be no leas lawlul 
for the civil sovereign to war upon the 
spiritus] for the like canal^ ill. 578. 
if his command may be obeyed without 
forfeiture of life eternal, not to obey is 
unjust, iii. 585. ii. 239 :— if not, Ihen to 
obey were madness, ibid. ibid, 
the law which commands us to obey our 
sovereigns, is the law of God which for- 
bida us to violate Mth. iii. 587, 577, 579, 

their Christian sovereign the only person 



whom Christians now hear speak Eroni 
God. iii. 58S. 

tho difficulty of obedience to God and 
the ci>il soverdgn. iii. 584. ii. 314-lfl. 
ii. 1 74 : — easily reconciled, iii. 600. 
we are now under no king by pact, but 
our civil sovereign, iii. 606. 
that which the subject docth by cora- 
maod of the sovereign for fear of death, 
is not his act, but the act of the sovereign. 
iii 493-4, S64, 652. 

the dnty of Christian sovereigns to break 
im^es worshipped by thar subjects, iii. 
657. 

none but tho sovereign can restrain tiial 
right which the commonwealdi has not 
restrained; iii. 68S;^to deny functions 
Dot denied by the civil sovereign, is to 
take away a lawful liberty, ibid, 
wbeu the churches resigned unirerssl 
sovereignty to the pope, ciril sovereigns 
should have recovered so much as, beraro 
they unadvisedly let it go, was their own 
right, iii, 6B0. 

for want of an absolute and artiitriry 
legislative power, the civil sovereign 
obliged to handle the sword of joirticc as 
if it ware too hot fur him to hold, ill 706. 
his right depends, not on the goodnesH of 
his canse, but on bia ponetiian. iii. 70$. 
the deil rights of sovereigna grounded 
on the known natural inclinatiDDS of 
mankind, and the articles of the law of 
'ii. 710: — their power eccleiiaili- 



cal, 01 






the scope of the whole Scriptnre. ibid, 
sovereign power, before moral philoso- 
phy, discussed, referenced as a visible 
divinity, il pref.;^ — repugns not the di- 
vine ngbt. ibid.! — those that will sot 
snbjeot themselves to the civil soverrign, 
and yet will live under his protectiooi 
are Co be treated as enemies and spies. 
ibid: — any preacher &G., (hat shall say 
it is agreeable to God's word that a pri- 
vate man may lawfully put to death or 
resist his sovereign, now to be dealt 
with, ibid. 

lo have sovereign power in a common- 
wealtb, is what. ii. 70. ir. 132, 137. 
the power of the sovereign is abmb^ iL 

80. iv, 182:— (he objection, that the State 
of the subjects of an absolute loTereign 
would be very miserable, ii 80, n. iv. 132 ; 
—reasons why be should not deure U 
spoil or injure his subjects, ibid. : — the so- 
vereign tlut has power enough to protect 
all, has power enough to oppress all. ib. 
sovereigns do not all they would, nor all 
they know to be profitable to the city. ii. 

81, n. 



ea doubted in whom the so- 
Tereignty is, but an absolute aovtreiguty 
there is at all timos except in ciril n-or. 
iL SI 1 — in civil war, there are two Bove- 
reigna instead of one. ibid, 
those tbot dispute absolute HOierei^tj, 
wish DOt to destroy it, but to convey it 
to others, ii. 81-2. 

the right of sovBroignty not frustrated 
by lie want of obligBtion to put oneself 
lo dealli. ii. 82:— or to kill one's own fa- 
ther, or ezecate any infamous command. 
ii. 83. 

the Boreroign that uses his powtr ather- 
wise than right reason requires, sins 
against the taw of nature and of God. ii. 
BO, n, 83. 

the name of sbBolate sovereignty hnteful 
lo most men, partly through want of 
knowledge of the nature of man and of 
laws, KUd partly through the abuse of 
power by sovereigns, ii. 87. 
the proposal of cons(i"(ii(ioiiai sovereignty. 



he that by his own authority indepen- 
dent may lawfully do any one act whicl 
can be lawfully done by no other nitizen 
than himself, hath aovemgn power. 



granta the subjects st 



a power of 



electing those that shall speali for thi 

ii. 90-91 : — but such not intended ' 

puts his right, ii. 91. 

cannot be deposed by the consent of all 

his subjects, nitbont his ow 

9I-Z. 

limlation at sovereign power 

fact limitation, but divirion. iL 

the sarcreignly is in tho people, if they 

constitute a monirohy for a dme limited, 

nith time and place for reassembling, ii. 



into the power 

IB indivisible, ii 

good or bad government depends not on 
the sovereign, but on bis minisltirs. i' 

bis wealth is, not the lands and monei 

but the strong bodies and minds of hi 

subjects, ii. 143: — is the dominion he has 

in the riches of his subjects. ~ 

when by any law the judge sits upon the 

life of a sabjcct, ihe question is not 

whether the sovereign could, but whether 

he intended that his life should be taken. 

ii. 155. 

is divided by some, ^ving the power of 



X. CXCl 

peace and war to the monarch, the power 
ofraistngmoney to others. iL 156. iv, 134. 
the rlffht and the ixmitt of sovereign^-, 
may be divided, ii. 165; — their division 
resembles the ordinary government of 
the world, iL 166:— their jiinction, the 
immediate applieation of God lo all mat- 
tiTS in the ordinary coarse of nature^ 
ibid. 

sahu popufi niprcina Itr, herein contained 
all the duties of sovereigns, ii. 166. iv. 
S14: — to neglect that rale, is (o violate 
the laws of nature, ii. 1 67 : — provides tor 
their safet)' by universal laws. ibid. : — his 
dut3' not discDarged unless he studies to 

Erovide thorn wiui the means not only of 
ving well, but with delight ii. 168:— 
ith the means of growing strong, ibid.: 



iflgaini 






worship t 



Innght contmry t 
cause to be (aught and practised such 
doctrine and worship as he believes to 
conduce lo salvation, ii. 168: — can con- 
fer no more lo their civil bappiness than 
by lieeping peace st home and abroad to 
enable tbem to enjoy the wealth pur- 
chased with their own labour, ii. Ifl9i — 
his duty (o prevent all evils he snspects. 
ii. ITl: — his duty to see that perversa 
doctrines are rooted ant, and right doc- 
trines taught, ii 173:— that the true ele- 
ments of civil doctrine are taught in all 
the univeraities. ibid.:— bis duly to fa- 
vour the obedient, and repress the fac- 
tious subject all he can. U. 175:— ^ind to 
repress the faelions themselves, ii. 175-6.: 
— to make laws for the oncour^ement 
of arts, and repressing expense, ii. 176-7. 
thu sin of the subject, committed through 
too small a penalty awarded, is the Bin 
of Che sovereign, it. ISO. 
if the sovereign command to worship 
himself with the same attributes and ac- 
tions whoreviith God is worshipped, he 
is to be obeyed or not according as they 
signify or not that he has a sovereignty 
Initependent of God, or any attribute be- 
longing only to God. ii. 234. 
the civil and efH-1eriastical authority from 
the time of Mosea to that of Saul, how 
both in ri^l and in^hcT It was in the same 
hands, ii. S43-4: — afterwards in the 
bauds of the tinpt. ii, 246 ;— after the re- 
turn from the Captivity, in the hands of 
thehigh-priest, ii. 248, 
the right of sovereigns to define the sin 
ofinjnsticein a Christian commonwealth, 
ii. 265:— also to determine what is ne- 
cessary for peace and defbnce. ii. 267 ; — 
aUo to jud^ of all dootrines. ii, !6B. 






t be ondcntMHl 1 
hive Innsfcired the right of inlerpTcting 
Ihe Scriptures, if he ia undorstond la in 
t«nd to retain the aoTereigntj itself, ii 
29*. 

ia bound in taj/ittria ofjailh, to interprc 
the Scriptures b; ecclesiaatica lawful!; 
otduned. ii. 297. 

is the head of both the commonma&A fu 
the Church, ii. 297. 

the Christian sovereign cmiinol comraai 
his subjects to deny Christ, or offer hi 
any contumely, ii. 315. iv. 174. 
the soYereign is not to be obeyert 
things contrary to the will of God . t 
584. ii. ass, 299,31S. it. 174. 
in a CbristiDJi aominon wealth, obedience 
is due to the sovereign in all t' ' 
irilual and Icmpand. ii. 315, 3t7. 



nnntual and tn 
definition of » 
when the sovereign power is not such 
afibrds security, the right of doing what 
seems good in his own eyes ~~ ' 
with ever<r num. ir. 133. 
the sovereign power is no less absolute 
than was that of every uuui heforii ~ 
monwealth. it. 133. 
the hypothesis of a sovereign with power 
Umiled. ir. 139-4: — the device of no ef- 
fect, iv 134. 

the device of lOTereipty mixed of dmo- 

traey, aristocracg, and mowmAy. iv. 134: 
— such division lakes nway nothing of 
simple subjection, or if it does, inlro- 
dnoes war.iv. 135: — everysovereignty ia 
partly democracy, aristocracy, or monar- 
ohy, but in its aifminiriraftDn each form 
may have place subordinate, ihid. 
impunity, au infallible mark of sove- 
reignty, iv. 137. 

the proSt of the soverdgn and the snb- 
ject always go together, iv. 162. ii. 127, 
128: — the profit and inconvenience ap. 
pert^nin? to sovereignty, ii. 163. 
under a Christian sovereign no danger 
of damDadoD from simple obedience to 
human laws, why. ir, 186: — can compel 
no man to renounce the points of faith 
necessary to salvation, ibid. 
can in no case be snbject to any author- 
ity ecclesiasdcal but that of Christ him. 
self. ir. 198 1— the sovereign that has 
taken upon bim the yoke of Christ, can- 
not lavrfolly cast it off again, ibid. :— all 
sovereigns are immediate rulers of tht 
Church under Christ, and all others sob' 



endeavour the good of the people, iv. 214, , 

is bound to establish the religion ha: 

thioksbeat. iv. 214. 

his duty not to restrict unnecessarily til 

liberty of his subjects, iv. 215:— to » 

oat laws of properly, iv. 216;— to in 

pose taxes equally, ibid. 

whatsoever he doeth, if not contrary lO' 

the law of nature, he doeth itjtm dirita. 



y , il52. 

the ethics or subjects, and of sorereign^H 
what, vi 219. 

the aovereigoty, from 1640 to 16.^9, ini 
what bands it resided, vi. 407-8: — it* 
circular motion throush tvio usurp^a 



n the la 



king 



ohls! 



T.4t8, 



Sowing — no plaotiiig or 

limes, i. 1 : — man's reason improvea oj 
method, as it were by planting and sow- 

coQoeplion o^ bi 



Spack- 



ibid. 



9. ibid.; 



lace, and for 
falsely deSneS by philoso- 
-and what Iheuce inferred. 



ordinate to them, iv. 1 

ksii pretincea of right ae 
sovereign, iv. 208. 
ia indivisible, iii. 167. 
hia duty to procure te 



detinilionof space, i. 94, lOS: — space cox- 
tigvout and amtititial, what. L 98. 

to imagine the_ begitiniog and and of 

space and time, is to limit them. L98;— 

space and time finite and infinite potnt- 

iiallfi, what. i. 99: — of infinilo space or 

time, it cannot be said to be a tdmli at 

one. i, 99-100 ^— infinite divisihtlily of, 

what. i. ion. 

imaginary space and magnitude, hoff 

dislinguiahed. i. 105. 

space full and empty, what. L 107. 

to think all space empty, why not M 

ridiculous, i. 523. 

Sparks— how generated. L 4S5. 

SrABTA — the sovereignty of, was not in 
the Kings, but in tha Ephori. iii. 179. 

Specibs — ^tbe ubiquity of, is, in the doc- 
trine of the schools, the canse of sense, 
iii. 679: — the doctrine of species vuibit 
and inlclliyilile paaaing to and fro from the 
object, worse than a paradox, and a plaia 
ImpossibiHcy. iv. 4. 

Spectra — what by the Latins so called. iiL 
' ■ sms. iv. 62 :— called it 

SPEC01.AT1ON— the scope of all speculatJon, 1 
the performing of some action, or thing 1 



t the t 



flbedon 



i-7. 




!B and affections of men. ibid. : — ■ 
lifieont speech, what i. 2y-30: — 
mil sorts or. ill. 97 : — one, oard by those 
that underataiul nothine; in some subtle 
matter, to miihe othpre believe they 
derstand it. i. 30: — hardly any, tlia 
not made up of bdiqi! Latin or Gnek 

in philosophy, but one sort of speech 

oaeM. i. 30!~whnt. ibid. 

croLturcs without speech, mnj fear the 

image ol' a mun seen in a glass, but ' 

□at apprehend it as true or false, i, 3( 

all right reaaoning owine to the right 

underat&ndiDg of speech.]! 36.iii.eea:— 

all error, to the not uaderhlanding of [he 

same, ibid. 

nhi^rein speech is like the spider's web 



that hi 



i. 36. 

speech, whence it is manifeat that they 
have no conception answering to a ayllo- 
nam made of u[iiverBB] propaEitionE.i. 50. 
uiBigniGcant speech, a tiling to be amend- 
ed in the UniTersitics. iii. 3. 
what faeultiea of tnati proceed from Ihe 
laventioD of words and upeech. iii. 16 :— 
HO improved by the help of apcech, as to 
diatingui'h man from all other living 
creatures, ibid. 

the most noble and profitable invention 
of all other, iii. 13: — without it amongst 
men neither commonwealth nor society, 
ibid.: — its first author, God. ibid. — its 
general use, to tranafer mental discourse 
into verbal, iii 1 9. iv. 26 : — for register- 
ing our own thoughts, ibid.i — and for 
manifesting our knowledge to others, iii. 
SO. iv. 25: — its special uses, vrhat.iii. 20: 
— lis Bbnsei), ibid. :— registering thoujihts 
wrong, metaphors, deceiving, and griev- 
ing, ibid. 

serveth to the remembrance of cause and 
elfecl by the imposing of names and the 
connexion of them. iii. 20. 
where speech ia not, there ia neither 
truth nor falsehood, iii. 33. 
if speech is peculiar toman, understand- 
ing is also. iii. 3S. 

the forms of speech by which the pas- 
aions are expTes9ed.iii.49 : — the same noc 
certjiin signs of the pansions, why. iii. 50. 
insignificancy of, not only hides the trutli, 
bnt also makes men think they have it 
when they have it not. iii, 68S. 
cannot alone, without the help of many 
circumstances, signlff our conceptions 
to others, ii. 9T4:— its interpreters are 
what, ibid.: — in speech is to be con- 
sidered its ffn/l| occatitm^ and amlejrlure, 
as well as the words, iv. 23, 75: — in it, 



k 



the mind suggestcth but the first word, 
the rest follow habitually, iv. as. 
the use of apeech, to beget in others the 
same conceptions that we have in our- 
selves, iv. 71 : — -to e.iprcsa amriile, int™- 
lirm,ieill. it. 74i— to persuade, iv. 7.1. 
the interpretation of a msa's speech be- 
li>ng5tohim to whom itisaddressed.iv.T6. 
IpHERt:^ — the superficies of any portion of 
a sphere is equal to a circle, whose radius 
is a straight line from the pole of that 
portion to the circumference of its base. 
1. 265. 

will generate the four colours as wcU as 
B prism, i. 463. 

Spider — speech like the spider's web. L 36 : 
— in what, ibid.: — spies resemble the 
spider's web. iL 170: — spiders have art, 
prudence, policy, nearly equal to that of 
mankind, iv. 244. v. 80. 

St^FiiT— the fountain of the animal spints 
ia the cavityof the brain or heart. 1.397: 
' — all the animal spirits received by the 
nerves, enter where, i, 403 ; — are vital 
spirits purified by the heart, and carried 
from it by the arteries, ibid.: — how 
afifecled by the vital motion, i. 407 . 
the spirit of God, when said to be token 
from Mosea and given to the Seventy 
Elders, is not divided, iii. 66;— the Spint 
of God in man, what it means in the 
Scriptures, ibid. 

an unclean spirit, a man's spirit when 
producing unclean actions, iii. 66; — the 
unclean spirit, that having E^ne out of a 
man, and wandering Ihrough dry places, 
retumelhto the same man with aeyen 
other spirits worse than himself, explain- 

a man may put together the words nn'rif 
inairporfal, but never can have any idea 
answering to them. iii. 96 :— attributed 
to God by them that arrive at the know- 
ledge of him by their own meditation, 
not dogmatically, but piously, to honour 
!■■-" "T. 97. 



ineorpnreal, iii. 380. 
the proper signification of tpiril in com- 
mon speech, a subtle invisible body, a 
ghost, or other idol of the brain, ui. 382, 
iv. 309: — ^the metaphorical significatioiis 
of, what. iii. 382. 

the ipirii of God, in the Scriptures, 
means God himself, iii. 383:-'(Ae ipinl 
t]f vitdpm to rrtake garnentt for Aaron, 
what spirit meant, iii. 66,384 ;— the spirit 
of God, signifies sometimes a aink or 
bnat\, iii. 383: — sometimes extraordi- 
nary gifts of the understanding, iii 384 ; 

lb 



1 



the gift of predictio 



by dream or viaii 
LTc ibid.!— som. 
■ulbnnty. iii. 31 
bodies, lit. 387. 
huw ice came U> tnnslate ■pirir by ^omI. 
ui. 387. 

iptrili, the BiBTtilication of in the Scrip- 
tures. iiL 38B. iv. 61-2: — signify the 
angelt of God, wtien. ibid, 
the significiition of, dvpunds o 



that of 



tbi 






n.iii643. 



h 



ion acceptaCioQ 
the signiHcation uf a man's i 
mind, or dispoiitiun, iiLlSI: — the spirit 
of God, which ho took from Moses ■ - 
give to the Seventy Elders, ibid, 
the spirit of God dwellelh bodily 
Christ only. iii. 430, 42B :— left Saul and 
came upon David, bow. 
men are to examine spirits, whelheT Ihty 
U of God or not. iii. S88. 
no text of Scripture implying (hat : 

spirit bnt 

Saviour and his apostles did 
that th.TB are no npirUt ins 
643: — nor any pmeinon by any spirit 
corporeiU. ibid : — the opinion of posses- 
sion by spirits and pbanUsms no 

pediment in the way " ' 

in the Scriptures no spirits lacorporrai, 
iii. 644. iv. 61 : — there are smrits corpo- 
real, but subtle and invisible, but nc 
man's body ever possessed by them. ibid. 
spirits hnve dimensions, and are reallv 
bodieB.iii.672; — spirit is a body nuturBl, 
BO subtle that it works not upon 
senses, but fills space, iv. GO: — is figure 
without colour, iv. G 1 . 
^tirti incorporetdt a natn 
and may with more piety be attributed 
toOod. iii. 672:— the nan 
buted to God signiRes not any concep- 
tion, but only of our reverence, and 
desire to abstract from him all corporal 

Uie spirit of Rome walking by 
through the dry places of China, Jspsn, 
and India, iii. 700: — may return to the 
dean-swept house, and make an end 
worse than the beginning, ibid, 
spirits corporeal and incorporealf iheir e:c. 
islence cannot he known by naturaJ 
means only. iv. Gl : — spirits nork nol 
npon tbe sense, therefore not conceptihle 
ibid. 

have been acknowledged, and held foi 
incorporeal by ull natious of the world, 
iv. 63. 
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the ■ 
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to be judged by their doctrine. : 
the doctrine by the spirits, iv. 63 
SpiMTOAt— the distinotion of spiritual 
temporal dominion has no place in 
kingdom of God. iii. lOS. 
the spiritual authority stands in 
darkness of School distinctions and hsid 
words, iii. 3 1 7 : — may sometimes destroy 
a common wedth. ibld.^— moves Uie bodv 
politic, as epilepsy the body natorslitHO. 
the contention and war about sjurituil , 
jurisdiction, whence, iii, 404. _ 

temporal and ipiriluat, two words brongfat J 
in to make men see double and mistu* <] 
their lawful sovereign, iii. 4Gt):'~tbe'j 
distinction is but wonis. ii~ 
hon thesuHectsof alt Christians becaisC' 1 
charmed with tbe words power ipiritaoL f 
iiL 6S9. 

tbe division of sovereign authority in 
ciml and tpiritnat. ii. \55- 
Ipirilmd tbings,»]ld tcBiporal, whMJi.319, I 
temporal right, the determinatioa of t'arf 
and HnjHif, of the means of ptact and ^ 
fence, of all manner of doctrines in nuM- 
mJ science, ii. 371 : — tptritual ri^ht. Ute 
judgment of myMeriei of faith, ibid.: — to 
define what is tpirilual, what ta^ioroi, 
belongs to lemparal right, ibid. 
the judgment of both tpirilaal and ienipa- 
ral matters belangB,in ChrUtian common- 
wealths, to the civil ttuthority. ii. 297. 
the commands of God in faynro/ matters 
are the lavrs of the sovereign, in ^nrittml 
of the Church delivered by pastors law- 
fully ordained, ii. S15: — in a Chrislian 
commonwealth obedience is due to tlit 
sovereign in oil things, ^iritual and [»■ 
potat, ibid.:— in an^ other, obedience is 
due from a Christian subject in things 
Itmpiiral, in thin^ ^iriiual he is to fol- 
low the authority of some Cbrisliia 
Church, ibid. 

the distinction of power ^ririltud and 
ItmparaL vi. 171 : — was made by Leo tn 
and Charlemagne. viL 77- 

Sfonsor— what. liL 1S2. 

Spontineohb — spontaneity means incDS- 
liderote ocIi'dh, or means nothing, iv. 275: 

47 : — actions whereof no ctBose could be 
perceived, v. 93, 400: — as a genenl 
CEune, comprehends the actions of inani- 
mate thioga, ibid, ibid,; — in man and 
beast, answers to \>oluntioy. ibid, ibid.: 
^signifies only that which is done TO- 
luntarily, or without enaction or compul- 
sioQ by terror, v. 350-51, 

Spwnd— is what. vii. 33, 108. 

Spv — is a ministflr of the commonweallh, 
but private, iii, 231 :— compared to tlie 



_ _ n the hodj natural, ibid:— the eub- 
jeot that lives seoredy under the got 
ment of a conquprar, is liable b 
treated as a, sfy and an eDcnij of the 

as the beama of the aim to the hi .... 
soul. ii. 169 : — no leas necessary to tho 
preseryadon of the state than the rayt 
of light tfl the fxinservadoQ of niau. li 
170. — maybe compared to the spider'i 
web. ihid. :— it is tha duty uf Boieroigti; 
■0 employ them. iL 171. 
STAMroHD--Tlustice, leaves out heresy m 
a plea of the crown, because a plea ot thi 

SiiB — -why in a serene cold night, wilhoat 
any moon, more of the fiied sUrs 

immense (listance of the fined stars lon{ 
aooounttd inwedible. i. 4*7;— now be- 
lieved by all the leB-Tied. ibid, 
why Ihey appear redder and bigger it 
the horizon than in mid-heavon, L 4G2. 
do no less exercise their virtue in thi 
day than in the night, iii. 5. 
Star-cbakber— the eorporal pnnishmenti 



. i 256. 

tJTiTDTE — Stntnle-law, to what end or- 
dained vi. 7, B: — statutes are what, and 
why to bo obeyed, vt 24; — ail posidve 
laws ore status, ihid. 

Stephen — Saint, was stoned, not hy pre- 
tence of private zeal, but after a hearing 
before the High-priest, iii. 703. 

Stevihdh — his opinion of the equilibrium 
of fluids, vii. 142. 

Steward — Lord Steward of England.vi.39. 

ari-fiia, oriy/iil — a mark made with a hot 
iron, vii.200 :— theirs Lgnihcadaa.vii.390. 

Stoics— maintained that all crimes are 
eqnal. iiL 287. vL 121. vii 353:— that all 
equally deserve the aanie of injuslice, 
and that '- ■ ■■ ....-., 






I kill I 



, ibid. 



ihid.:— taught ia the Slot, 
mercbantB brought their goods la land. 
iii. 667 :— were the followers of Zeno. iii. 
667. vi. 98;^their disputes aboaC fate 
and contiiiffency.iv- 162: — their character. 
ir. 3S7-8: —tha mutual hatred of the 
Stoics and Epicureans, iv. 388: — their 
error consists, not in the iMiinion of fate, 
but in feigning of a false God. v. 215. 

Stouditv— natural folly, the extremity of 
dnlaess- iv. 56. 

Stone — made by the accredon of very 
hard pardcles within the earth, i. 479, 
505: — having; no great coherence, ibid. ; 
— break suddenly, why. i. 480. 



wood, stones &c., why being stricken 
they yield an unequal and not enduring 
sound, i. 495:— yield no odour, why. i. 
501-2. .^05. 

man's belief in the power to Cum it into 
bread, iii. 97. 



ipyi)— what it is the Greeks so call.iv.49. 

STtt4»FORD see WeSTWORTH. 

Htcdt, stupok — what. i. 395. 

St c PiDiT T — slowness of imagination .iii.56. 

SoAREE— the dtleof bis6th chapter of the 

—he and the Schoolmen will never gain 
the multitude, l>eoause not understood 
by them. iv. 330:— his interprotetion of 
the text of Scripture reladngto the send- 
ing of Joseph into Egypt. V. 10-tl: — hia 
conchision, that man iciYZi and Oodcon- 
cunmithhii aOL T. IS, 37: — hiswridngs 
admired by what two sorts of men.vLlBS. 
SuiuecT-^raproposidDn, what. i. 30,31. 
a body, iu respect of any accident, ia 
called the tubjKl. i. 117. 
the duty which earthly kings require of 
their subjects, taught hy what religion, 
iii. 99: — the duty of them that have 
yielded themselves subjects in the king- 
dum of God, contained in what. ibid, 
every man in the commonvrealth except 
the sovereign, iii. 158. ii.70. iv.123,127-8. 
the subjects of a monarch cannot without 
his leave return to the confusion of a 
disunited multitude, iii. 160: — nor trans- 
fer their person to another man. ibid.: — 
aro not freod from aubjecdon on pretence 
of breach of covenant on the part of tbo 
sovereign, if' 



St thcauthor of all the sctions 
n inadtuled. iii. 163:- 
le sovereign of injustice. 

t each other 



of thf 

ibid. 

have no protection a^inst 
without decision of oontroversie3.iii.165. 
the subjects in tho presence of the sove- 
reign are without any honour at all. lit. 

169: — shine in his presence n" 

than the stars in the presco"* 
sun. ihid. 



i of the 



that the condition of sub- 
jects obnoxious to theluslsand irregular 
passions of a sovereign with miHoiilM 
power, is very miserable, answered, iii. 
109-70. 

the nnwillingness of the subjects to con- 
tribute to their own defence, obliges the 

of peace, that there may be means at 
hand for any emergent occasion, iii. 170. 
the riches, power, and honour of a moa- 



nreh, arise only from Ibose of his siib- 
jecw. iiLl74. 

the inconvenience inning from tho in- 
fancy &c., of a monarch, prooecdB from 
the ambilion of the Hubjeds. iii. 176, 177. 
that nhich the representative doth at 
actor, every one of the subjects doth ai 
author, iii. 181. 

Ihe liberlv of subjects, is in relation to 
what bonds, iii. 199 :— consists ia what. 



ibid. 

may be put to death by command of the 
sovereign power, without wrong done by 
either, iii. 200. 

what thiogs n subject, though eon 
ed by the sovereign, may relriBe 
iiL S03: — his obligation to exec 
the sovereign's commaod any dangerous 
or dishonourable office, depends on the 
end of hia aubmissiou. iii. 304-5: — if the 
refusal to obey frustrates not tho end for 
which sovereignty nos ordained, then he 
has liberty to refuse, iii. SOS. 
his iibligation and liliaiK, both lie !□ the 
act of bis submission, iii. 203: — to be de- 
rived from the end of the institution ol 
sovereignty, peace and security, ibid, i— 
has liberty in all things, the right 
whereof cannot by ... 

furred, iii. 204. 
hU si^ntesc liberCv dgpenda an tho si- 
lence of the law. iiL S06. 
if the subject have a controversy nltb 
the sovereign of any right or service re- 

auired of him, grounded on some prece- 
ent law, he may sue, bow. iii. 307. ii. 85, 
n. 154. 

his ohtigation to (he severely lasts 
long only as the sovereign is able to pr 
tect him. iii. 308, 7034. ii 107. iv. 14 
— taken prisoner of war, or his person 
life beingwithin the guards of the enemy, 
hath liberty to become the subject of him 
that took him. iii. 208, '03i— if held io 
bonds, or not trusted with his liberty, 
may, if he can, escape, iii 308. 
if the sovereign relinquish the Sove' 
reignty for him and his heirs, his sub- 
jects return to the absolute liberty of na- 
ture.iii,209.iL 107. iv. 147:— soif hedie 
without known kindred, and without 
declBTHtion of his heir. ibid. ibid. ibid. 
if banished, he is no subject during ban- 
ishment. iii.209. ii. 107-S. iv. 14g:— ifhc 
enter the dominions of another by leave 
of hii own sovereign, he remain- *-=- 
snbject by contract between tho 



obllgalloo. iii. 309: — become subjee: 



the victor, ibid,.: — but if held prisoner, 
bis subjects must obey his magistisles 
governing in hia name. ibid. 
the subject ia tho author of all comminds 
of the aovereiga. iii. S19, 215, 236. 
leagues of subjects savour of unlawful 
design, iii. 223;~therefore unlawful ilL 
323;— are commonly called/ac«imu.ihid, 
how far bound to obedience to a publia 
minister having general administration 
of the whole kingdom, iii, 327:— haw 
far, when of a part or province only. ib. 
his property in his land consists in the 
right ot excluding all other aubjecta iii. 
235, 313. ii. 84, 111, 157. iv. 307:— not 
his sovereign, ibid. ibid. 319, 331. iL 84, 



the subject cannot justly make war upon 
or in any way speak evil of hia sovereign. 

every man is bound to take notice of the 
Uiws to which be is subject, iii. 243. 
every subject has covenanted to obey Che 
civil law, either one with anotiier in 
making a representadve, or with the re- 
presenuiive one by one when subdued 
by the sword, iii. S54. 
it he have no particular revelation to 
himself of what is the will of God, he is 
bound to obey for such Che command at 
the commonwealth, ii. 274: — in aUtbinga 
not contrary to the law of nature. iiL 275. 
refusing at the command of the sover^ll 
la do any thing contrary to a liberty 
granted by the sovereign, if such liberty 
be inGouEistent with the sovereign power, 
ia guilty of a sin. iiL 389 : — not only di»- 
obeying, but also resisting a pubhc mi- 
nister, IB guilty of a crime, ibid. 
the subject that by fact or word deniti 
the lutnority of ther«preseatativeof the 
commonwealth, may lawfully be made Id 
suffer whatsoever the representative wilL 
iii. 300i — as an enemy to the commoD- 
woalth. iii. 301,305. 
all men, not subjects, are enemies, or 
have ceased to be so by coreaant. iiL 
305: — vengeance is lawfully extended u 
the third and fourth generation of the 
subjects that deny the authority of the 
commonwealth established, why. ibid. 
benefits bestowed by the sovereign onl 
subject, through fear of his power U 
hurt the commonwealth, encourage not 
to obedience, but to further exlmtiua- 
iii. 306, 338. 
subjects are niaintuined against their 



reigns by foragn c 



Lwealtha 



Co bo sobjeot lo lavs, is to be sabjert lo 
tbe commonwetdth, th&t is to the sove- 
reign. iiL 3ia. 

thit the Eubjecta in a popultu" common- 
wealth enjoy liberty, but th&tin B mun- 
nrchy they are all flluves, sd opinion 
gotten from the Greek and I^tia anthors. 
iii. 315. 

no subject can obey two masters, iii. 316. 
the popularity of potent subjects, its ef- 
fects upon the commonwealth likened 
to those of witchcraft. iiL 320:— is more 
dangerous in a popular govenunent, than 
in a. monarchy, ibid, 
when the subject has no farther prolcc- 
tian in their loyalty, in war foreign oi 
intestine, the conunoawealtb ia iliaanleed. 
iii aai':— Hferr man then at liberty to 
protect himaeff aa he may think beat. 
ibid.: — ^the obligation of the subject may 
be extinguiahed, thongh the right of thr 
sovereign cumot. iii. 322. 
the Boverdga cares not for individual 
subjects, otherwise than (o give protec- 
tion nrhen they complain of injury, iii, 
3ia. 

subjects ore to be taught to love no form 
of government more thon their own, iii. 
S9G ; — nor lo desire change by roosott of 
the prosperity of other forms of govern- 
ment, ibid. I — ^nor Irom admiration of the 
virtue of any man or assembly ofm 
yield them any obedience dne ti 
sorereigD only, iii 327: — nor to speak 
ill of the sovereign, or dispute hia pi 



by preachers, to proclaim marriage 
popular men in facie ecrbxiiB. iii 32i. 
certain ^mes to be set apart far the 
itmction of the subjects, iii. 32S. 
subjects are to be taught justice, iii. £ 
—and that intenliona to do unjust acts, 
are injustice, iii. 330. 
their inequality proceeds from the 
reign power, iii. 333 : — has no place ■ 
presence, ibid, 
ire restrained by good laws, not from all 
voluntary acta, but from such only as are 
hurtful to themselvea. iii. 335. 
are weak, whose sovereign wants power 
lo rule them at his will. iii. 336. 
the soothing of the subjects in their 
irremediable grievances by embarrassed 
men, a sisn of one expecting benefit 
from pubhc troubles iiL 339. 
the informations and complaints of sub- 
jects, when they demand nothing incon- 
sistent with the essential i-ighta of sove- 



reijgnty, diligently to be attended to. iii. 

341. 

owe to th«T sovereigns simple obedience 

in all things not inconsistent with the 

laws of God. iii. 34a 

when commanded anything by the civil 

power, how he is to know whether it be 

contrary to the law of God, or noL iiL 

343. 

bodies inanimate, creatures irrational, 

Btbeists, are not subjects in the kingdom 

of God. iiL 314: — his aubjects are, who. 






a know 



i God h 



only by that natural reason iihioh leads 
him lo obey his sovereign, ibid, 
every subject in the kingdom of God, 
shall have dominion over sin, without 
prejudice to the soverrign. iiL 397. 
how he is to discern between true and 
talse prophets, iii. 4S6: — is to consult 
the sovereign prophet concerning tho 
authority of those that pretend to pro- 
phecy, as the Irsoelilf s consulted Moses 
respecting the Seventy Elders, iii. 426-7.: 
— the duty of the aubject as to consult- 
ing the sovereign respecting the truth of 
seeming miracles, iii. 435-6:— and what 
he is [o do thereupon, ibid. :^if the sove- 
reign say that a miracle ia done, tbe inb- 
juct ia not lo contradict it. iii 436. 
m the interpretadoQ of the Scriptures 
must not transgress the bounds set by 
his sovereign, iii 467 : — is not to pretend 
to prophecy or to the spirit in opposition 
to the doctrine established by God's 
lieutenant iii. 468. 

wiiatever is done by the sulnoct in obe* 
diDDce to his sovereign, not m order to 
hie own mind but to the laws of bis 
country, is not his act, hut of hia sove- 
reign, iii. 493-4, ,164, 652. ii. 224, 249. 
is bound by the law of nature to be when 
required in the company and presence 
of his sovereign, iii. S06-7 :— cannot go 
out of hia dominions without leave, iii. 
507. 

if they tolerate not their king, whatso- 
ever law he maketh, though it concern 
religion, do violate their faith, contrary 
to the divine law. iii. 579. 
of the danger to religion from tolerating 
a heathen or erring prince, the subject 
is no competent jui%e. iii. 581. 
tho subject believing some false conse- 
qneneo from this article, Jans ti Christ, 
commanded 10 be taught by hia Christian 
king, shall be saved, iii 600-601:— if 
forbidden by his sovereign to profess any 



of hia opinioDB, can on no Just ground 
disobey, lii. 601 : — the aabject thai resisl- 
eth his infidol WTereiga, einneth ogiuDst 
the lawB of God ibid.;^ — nnd rejecB the 
counsel of the apostloB. ibid. 
every subject has the atme license that 
Naaman had. iii. 493, 491, SOI. 
if be endangers himself for his Kutb he 
must expect hia reward in heaven, and 
not complain, much lesa make war upon 
bis soTereign. iii. 601. 
no inlidel king so nnreasonable as to put 
to death a Christian subject that thinks 
himself bound to obey his Jaws. ilL 60S. 
mist raised in Che minds of subjects by 
the repugnancy betweeti the pulidcal do- 
signs of the pope and other Christian 
pnnccs, thnt they know not their lawful 
prince from an intruding stranger, iii. 
607 ;^n tbia dnrkneas of mind are made 
to fight against each other, iii. 608, 
the aohool doctrines of irparatrd cMiaiai 
serve to lessen the dependence of th' 






i. 675. 



ou^t to thing himself bound 
obedience to bis sovereign, iii. 6BI. 
■twbat time the subject becomes obliged 
to the conqueror, men not yet sufliciently 
taught by the civil wars. iii. 703:— be- 
comes subject to the conqueror, when 
having liberty to submit, he consents, 
by express words or other salGcient sign, 
to bo his subject. ibid. ii.4S2: — the sub- 
mission or composition of the subject, is 
not an assistance, bul rather a detriment 
to theencray, wheo. iii. 704: — if the sub- 
ject has also the obligation of a soldier, 
ha hath not liberty to submit till when, 
ihid. : — is bound to be true lo the con- 
queror, ibid. ii. lOJ: — the subject that 
lives openly ander the protection of the 
conqueror, is anderstood to submit him- 
self to his government, iii. 705. 
the duty and liberty of subjects grounded 
on the known natural incliniilions of 
manldnd, and the articles of the law of 

before moral philosophy discussed, sub- 
jects measured Jiat and tmjust not by pri- 
vate opinion, but hj the laws, ii, pref.:— 
reverenced sovareign power as a visible 
divioily. ibid. ;— could not but desire the 
preservation of that by which thev are 
preserved, ibid. 

in the search into the rights and duties 
of subjects, they must be considered as 
if dissolved. iLpreE 

the subject gives up to the sovereign 
power only his right of raiilini/, why. 



what authority the lower sort of lubjecti 

uoder pretencu of religion challenge lo 

themselves. iL 79, n. 

subjects dispute not the absolute power 



popular commonwealth, ii. 80, 

he will of the subject is comprehended 

n the will of the common wealth, ii. 83: 



-that is of the sovereign, ilnd. 
the ri([ht of the sulgect to sue the sore- 
reign belong not lo civil right, hut to 
natural equity, ii 84 -S: — the sovereign 
is the judge of the controversy, ii. 85: — 
in it, the question is not what righl the 
subject has, but what according to the 
laws declared is the miU of the soverdgn. 
ibid. n. 

if the commonwealth require money of 
a subject as tribuU, the subject has no 
action, if as debt, then he has a T^ht of 
action, why. ibii 

the covenant of t very subject with every 
subject in instituting tho commonwealth, 
cannot be dissolved without the consent 
of every single subject, ti. 90. 
the subject is held by a twofold obliga- 
tion, one to each fellow citizen, another 
to the sovereign, ii. 91-2. 
subjects sometimes allowed by the so- 
vereign to elect a smaller number to 
sneak for them. ii. 90-91 :— such are not 
elected to dispute his right ii. 91:- — the 
voices of a tsw subjects, how taken for 
the consent of the whole commonwealth. 

the 



liberty not advanced bj^ a 



he that is freed from sut^ection, whether 
aervaal, ton, or mlan;/, is understood to 
promise those exterior signs of honour 
yielded by inferiors to their superiors, 
li. 119. 

is not hindered by the penalties of Iha 
lew from doing all things and using all 
means necessary to the pruserrstion of 
life and health. iL 121. 
free subjects have what privilege above 
servants, ii. 121. iv. 157-8:— the subject 
differs fWim the servant in that he serrea 
the commonwealth only, the servant 
servos bis fellow-subject also. ibid. iUd. 
the inconvenience of impoverished sub- 
jects, is as much that of the ruler as of the 
suhjecla. ii. 138 :— publin treasures can 
be no grievance lo private subjects, ibid. 



iir condition best, when they are the 
leritimce of the rnler. il. U2:— no ex- 
Bmple readily to be found of n sulijecli 
witbout delault of bis own. deepoileil of 
Mb life or goods, through the »^ licen- 
tiousness of bis sovereign, ibid. 
tiiftt the subject owes to hia aovtreign 
' Bple odedience, proTed fi-am Scripture. 
14fl-9: — that a subject sins in obejing 
'ereiga in what aeems to him un- 
it, sediliDuB doctrine, li. 151. 
anbjeela meoKure justice, not by the civil 
Inws, but by the doctrines of whom. ii. 
I55;^throngh snperstitioua fear dare 
not obey their culers. ibid.: — and fall 
into Ihut they most fear. ibid, 
the strength of the suMects is that of 
the commanweallh, that is, of the i 
Teign. ii. 167 ; — the commonwcDlth i 
atituted for the sake, iiot of iteelf, but of 
the subjects, ibid. 

the four kinds of benefit received by 
subjects, ii. 159. 

ought to contribute to the puUic bur- 
tb«is according to nhat be consumen, not 
according tn what he possesies. iL 174. 
s s^ff-necked subject must sometimes be 
flattered for his power, as a flery horse 
is stroked for his DerccDoas. ii. 175: — as 
the rider of the one, so the ruler of the 
other is in danger of iwing unseated, ib. 
to enable subjects to grow rich, the two 
necessaries xn labimr and Ihi/t. ii. 176. 
the liberty of subjects oompared to that 
F of water, li ITS. 



r. la bound to know in whom is the sc 
idgntT. ii. 191-3:— this known to h 
how. u. 193. 

snbiects ain, in the natural kingdom of 
God, how. ii. 225. 

bQ autgects, Christian as well as others, 
must take the rules of juf and luijiuC 
from their sovereign. iL 265. 
iDUTerSBlly ia to call nothing mioda; 
adultery, Atjl, but what is done contrary 
to the oiiil laws. iL 267. 
subjects that believe themselves bound 
by any foreign authority in doctrines 
necessary to aaNatioo, do not constitute 
* commonwealth, ii. 294 : — ^are the aub- 
of that foreign power, ihid. 
stian sut^ects are not to reii'it their 
ereign in things contrerj to the will 
Ood, but to go 10 Christ by martyi 
'dmn. iL 316. 

no subject has right to resist the sword 
of jiutice. iv. 130. 



absolute subjection, out of hatred called 
slavery, iv. 134. 

the subjection of aubjecta is aa absolute 
as that of servants, iv. l.^S. 
the proiii of the soverugn and the subject 
always ^o u^ther. iv. 168. 
to a subject, the iaconvenienoes of go- 
vemmenl are none at alL iv. 163: — suf- 
fers DO grievance in mnin and twm, why. 
iv. 1B4-5. 

alt subjects are in commonwealths in the 
nature of children and servants, iv. 17.1. 
cannot be compelled to renounce the 
points of &ith neueacary to solvation, iv. 
186: — in other points is eomminded by 
tlie law taught by Christ, to conrurm his 
actions, ibid. 

the Cbrislian subject hiu suflioiently dis- 
charged his covenant of obiMlicnee to an 
infidel sovereign by laying down his life 
rather than obey his commands in funda- 
mental points of faith, iv. 18S. 
Christian subjecia that deny obedience 
to their sovereigns under jirel^ince that 
Christ has given the aovereignty to other 
than them. iv. 189. 

whatsoever the subject doth, if it be not 
eantran' to the civil law, he doeth it jure 

dixino. IV. aaa. 

when the batOe is lost and the subject 
at the enemy's mercy, it is not unlawful 
to receive quarter wi^i condition of obe- 
dience, iv. 423: — and that oondiliun it is 
not lawful to break, ibid, 
the etkict of subjects and sovereigns, how 
diadnguished. vi. 2 10. 
princes obligfd to buy with preferment 
the obedience of their subjects, are or 
soon will be in a weak condition, vi. 254. 
the dnty that a aul^ect owes a sovereign 
is a science, built on sure and clear prin- 
ciples, to I>e learned by deep and careful 
study, vi. 362. 
S ITHST* NCE — obltratt tubttaiua, itparated a- 
itnca &,c., insignificant words from what 
fountain sprung, i. 34: — not heard of 
amongst such nations as do not nse the 
copula u. ibid. 

immaterial mlnlanca, words absurd, not 
errur. ill. 32. 

suiifonce and iscly signify (he same thing, 
in what acceptation of the word. iii. S» 1 ; 
— mftataiiM irtcorponat, words which de- 
stroy each other, ibid.: — arrial substances 
in common language not taken for badia, 
ibid. :— are called «nn'(*. iii. 382. 
demoEis held by the Gentiles to be tub- 

mhstaiicc wilJiout rfimennon, words which 
flatly contradict each other, iv. 61. 




its ugnilicfttioft. iv. 308 1— in Greek, what, 
ibid:— in what iWiiBe God is the 
of ftll the world, ibid. : — uid wherein he 
dilTtrs from other substances, ibid. 
entia, tuljicla, niilunfiiE, what. iv. 394. 

Success— good success, is power, iii. 75. 

ScccESSioN — the rieht of, in aammon 
wealths, is an arUhcinl eternity of life 
iiL 180 : — the tjaeslion of the ri(;ht of. 
does not arise in a democracj. iii. IBl. 
ii. 122: — has most diiRuulty in a monar- 
ch}', ihid. ihid. 
in dominion paternal, prouecdii as in mo- 
narchy, iii. IBS, ii. laa. 

Sdffeb — to iJo and to nffer, is la inoie and 

be moved, i. 334. 
SoiT — the cause of the multitude of suits. 

¥1,46, 
Sum— what it is men call the sun. i. 75 :— 

whether any apparent magnitude or 

splendour be in the sun or nol, how to 

be determined. L TB. 

the hypothesis of bis umple circular 

the earth in its reinlution being kept 
parallel to itself, i. 438: — has two mo- 
tions, the one simple cinmlar, the other 
circular about its own centre, ibid : — thi 
hypothecs of the simple circular motion 
miy prohahle. i. 429: — more probsMi 
and more consistent than that of twi 
motions of the earth, one in the ecliptic 
s the contrary 



the other about its own i 



i. 431. 




city as the equinoctial points are moved. 

i. 443. 

has a jfraater power of elerating waters 

than the moon. L 440. 

the cause of bis light, what. i. 44S:_is 

Kccompouied with the generalioo of heat, 

ibid.:— the cause of his heat, what. i. 



how bj his simple circular 
causes the parts of tha oii 

places. I 44». vti. <)?! — inil 

clouds, i, 

th< 



^^m why 

L 



i the 



beam nothing but the way it 
otion is propagated, i. 452. 
why he appears greotcr and mora yellow 
'i the Uorizon than in mid- heaven. i,4 6 2 



472 :— how by his action upon the air he 

forms ice. ibid. 

by his simple drculnr motion oausca the 

clDuda to descend as well as Hscend.i.432. 

the phenomenon of two suns seen ol 

once, accounted for by frozen clouds, 

i. 483. 

by his simple motion congregates homo- 

geneons, and dissipates heterogeneous 

things, i. 510. 

obseuretb the light of the stars, as the 

object present obscurel}i the impression 

made by the ohjeot removed. iiL 5. 

gaiing upon the sun leaves an image of 

the sun belbre the eyes for a long lit 

after. iiL G. 

the reflection of tlie sun in Hater a 

mirrors, a sufScient proof that enlour a 

image are seen where the thing seen 

the sun workcth by no olhor 



I of ligiil 

if anything came out of the sun, 
this liay had hod no sun. viL32; — repels 
the air every way, by what motion, vii. 
97;— how to find what part of a circle 
the sun's diameter subtends in the cclip- 

tbc sun, earth, and planets, are no many 
bodies of the army of the Almighty, 
commanded by bis glorious oiEoer the 
sun. viL 108. 
ScPEBFJClES— how mode. i. 70. 71, 111. 
are enposed by motion, i. 140 ;■ — by ap- 
position, ihid.:— and by section, ibid, 
definition of a plane superficies, i. 197 : 
— of plane and curved superficies, the 
same comparisons may be as of straight 
and curved lines, ibid, 
any three points are in the aamo plani 

of the whole body, leas than that of it 

&DPKRNAT1711U.— as in natural things me 
require natural signs and arguments, s 
in Bupamatural things they require sli 
pemstural signs bcibre they consent in 
wardly and from their hearts, iii, 107, 

SnpEBsrmoN — fear of power invisible, 
feigned by the mind,iii,4S:— or imagined 
from tales not publicly allowed, ibid, 
the worshipping or fearing of powi 
invisible otherwise than other men d 
iiL 93, 

engenders crime, how. iii. 386, 
is the fear of thii^ invisible, when 
severed from right reason, ii. 327. iv.aSfi 
— the rook of alhtisni and ij^wnh'toim, 
hard to avoid without the special hdp of 
God. ibid,:— superstition prooeeda from 
funr without riglit reason, ibid, i' 



SdpHA— fHoif ivpra noi, nUiil ad nnt, ii 

Sdrd — that which cannot be apoken.vi: 

SiTRETiEs — wfaat iii. 152. 

Sybil — of the Sybil's prophecies some 
books in repuCadon in thu lime of ' 
Roman Republic, iii. 102: — those 
extant, appareatl; a Gcdon. ibid. 

Stlu — iii. 382, 310:~ander him, the 
nnute usurped upon the pvoplo. vi. 151. 

SiuAoiBU — tbe second step in the progress 
of philosophy. L 44. 
delinidon of yllogiam. i. 4*. 
DO Bjllogism from propositions that have 
not a common term. i. 45 : — in a eyilo- 
gism, there can be but three terms. i. 45, 
62. — no lerm in Ihe conclusion, that waa 
not in the premises. L 45. 
major, minor, and middle term, what i 
45-6;— the middle term must be deter- 
mined in both proposidoDS to one and 
the same tbing. i. 46. 
the proposition which has the middle 
term for its subject, must be iintvi: 
or singular, not partiouiar or indelii 

syllo^^sm with a nngular name for (he 
middle term, maj be true, but useless in 
pbiloEDphy. L 46-7. 

no syllogism A-om propositions, in both 
which the middle term is particular, i. 47. 
syllogism is the collection of two propo- 
sitions into one sum. i. 48 1 — as a propo- 
sition is the addition of two, so a syllo- 
giam is the addition of three names. i.4S. 
the figure of syllogism, what i. 48: — 
distinguished by the diverse position of 
the middle term. ibid. :— direct figure, 
what and why so called, ibid.: — distin- 
gnisbed ioto four inodu, raricd by ijusn- 
tity and ijualiCy. ibid.: — of which two 
only of use in philosophy, i. 49. 
thoughts anEwering to a direct syllogism, 
how they proceed, i. 49. 
first indirect figure, how made. i. 50-52: 
— to eoniert the direct into thefirst indi- 
rect figure, the major term must be 
negative, i. 5 1 :— the mode made by this 
conversion, why useless, i 51'2. 
second indirect figure, haw made. i. 52 : 
— vrhv useless, ibid. 

third indirect figure, how made. L 52-3. 
figures, if nombercd by the diverse situ- 
ation of the middle term, but three, i. 53 : 
—if by the silnation of the terms simply. 



r by the silnal 

r. ibid. 

in every figure many modes, but most ot 
them useless, i. 53. 

categorical and hypothcdcal syllogisms, 
are equivalent L S4. 
how B syllogism is said to bo faulty in 
the matter, and how in the /arm of ic i. 97. 

~ VOL. XI. 



faiillsin syllogism from implication of 
(he tenoa with the eopuhi. i. 62; — or 
from equivocation, i. 62-3. 
syllogism the lirst pace towards philoso- 

syflogism called a demonstration, when. 
i. B6;^ — in all syllogisms, the premises 
must be demonstrated from the first 
definitions, i. 87. 

signifies the summing up of the conse- 
quences of one saying (o another, iii. 25. 

ffuXXoyiSfoSiii — 10 compute, reason, or 
reckon, i. 5. 

Silvester — Pope in the time of Constan- 
line. vi. 177. 

Sthbols — poor, unhandsome, though ne- 
cessary scnfiolds of demonslTBtion. vii. 
248;^onght no more toappearin public, 
than the most deformed necessary busi- 
ness done by a man in his chamber, ibid.: 
—their utility. viL 329: — used by the 
ancients, for what viL 330. 

SiHAaoGUBB — of the Jews, were publio 
schools. Ui. 668: — in what cities held. ib. 

SiNTHEais- method of, what L 66;— and 
when used. i. 68. 

what is synthesis, and how it differs tram 
analysis. L 310: —is reasoning from the 
first causes of the construction till we 
come to the thing constructed or gene- 
rated, i. 312. 

aipiypos — a hoarse sound, i. 489. 

System— in any number of men joined in 

are rtgvlar and Irregular, ibid. ; — regular, 
where one man or assembly is represent- 
ati vc of the whole, ibid. : — are iTufe/wit- 
(fcnf, and dependent or luA/ect. ibid, 
subject or subordinate, are political and 
primle. iii. 210:— political, those made by 
the authority of the sovereign, ibid.: — 
private, those made without that author- 
ity, ibid.: — private, are taaifvl and tmlaw- 
fut. ibid.:^awfol, those allowed by the 
commonwealth, all others unlawful, iii. 
211. 

irregular consist only in conconrse of 
people, iii. 211; — are lawful and unlaw- 
ful, when. ibid. 

in systems political, the power of the re- 
presentative is always limited by the 
soffereign. iii. 211: — to give leave to a 
syatem political to have a representative 
te all intents and purposes, were to aban- 
don to it BO much of the government of 
the commonwealth, ibid, 
the powers of a system politic are limited 
by their letters from the sovereign, and 
by the laws of the commonwealth, iii 
211: — their letters must be patent and 
sealed, why. iii. S12. 

C C 



whstBOCTer U done bj the representative 
of ■ BTBtem politic, if one nun, not wu- 
rtnlHl by his letters or the Uw, is his 
own acLiii. 213:— wh«lsoever nc^ording 
to thew, a the act of each member, ibid.: 
— if the repreientativc be an asscinlil j, a 
decree not wamuitcd by their letters or 
Ibe law, is the act of the assembly, and 
of every one voting for IL ibid.; — but not 
of any voting agtuDct it, or absent, iii. 
SI3. 

of a sjBlem the capita] punishmeDt is 
dissolution, iii. 2 L3. 

the repreaenlative of, cannot represent 
any one in things nnlawfuJ. iii. 213. 
money borrowed by the person of a sys- 
tem politic, if one mnn, is the debt of the 
representative, iii. 2 1 3: — if the person be 
■□ assemblj, they only ibst voted are 
reeponsible for the debt. iii. 3U;— if the 
debt be to one of the assembly, the com- 
mon stock only is lisble. ibid, 
protestation against the decrees of the 
represenlallTe of bodies politic, some- 
time! not only lawful, but necessary, iii. 
215. 

systems politic ordained, some for go- 
vernment, iii. 3t5:^sonie for foreign 
traBic. iii. 217. 

controversies between a body politic and 
any of its members, shall be judged by 
the soverugn, not by the body. iii. SIT. 
of a body polidc for trade, the best re- 
preaenintivB is what. iii. 217. 
a body politic of merchants, is a double 
monopoly, why. iii.SlS:— would be pro- 
fitable to the commonwealth, if their ma- 
nopolr of the home merket were abo- 
lished, iii.219:— the end of such a body, 
is tbe particular gain of each member. 
ibid.:— each member is liable for the 
debts of the repreaentativa. iii. 220: — if 
the crc<litor be a member, then the com- 
mon stock is liable, ibid.: — a lax im- 
posed by the coDuaonwcalth, is laid on 
each member in proportion to his share, 
ibid.;— amulet, la payable by those by 
whose voles the unlawful act was decreed, 
ibid. : — a member may be sued at Uw hy 
the body, but by the authority of the 
commonwealth, ibid, 
bodies politic chosen by great towns, jnc, 
at the command of the sovereign, to in- 
fijrm and advise him. iii. 221. 
private systems, lawfnl and regular, 
what. iii. 221:— regular but unlawful, 
what iii. 222 :— irregular systems be- 
come lawful and unlawful, when. ibid, 
systems lawful, resemble the muieles o{ 
the human body.iii. 225; — itnlawful, the 
Hwni, bilei, and apoittmi, ibid. 



SinvLEAHD Dia^TOLB — of the heart, cai 
sea tbe circulation of the blood, vii. I2i: 

SweiBitra — cursing, and tbe like, do ni 
agnify u speech, but as the actions of 
tongue accustomed, iii. 50i — swearing 
by power invisible, one port of tbe w 
shipofiLiiLSS. 
swearing by God unnecessarily, is but 
probning his name. iiL 130: — Iry other 
things in common discourse, on impioua 
custom gotten by too much vehemt 
of talking, ibid. 

swearing by God, a part of divine i 
ship. tiL 353: — by none but him, i 
sign natnral of honour, ibid. 
the definiaon of. ii. 27. 

SwiHHiNG — the action of, what vii. IS 

SnoBD — without tbe sword, covenant! 
have DO security, iii. 154. lG2t — the 
sword of justice, what, ii 75. iv. 130;— 
confers supreme power, ibid.:— ^ihe swmd . 
of war, wbat.ii. 76. iv. 130:— belongs ta > 
the sovereign, ibid. ibid. : — be that cxe- 
culea hy the power of another, has not 
the sword, but that other, ii. 76:- iha 
band which holds the sword, no less to 
be sustained, than that by which each 
man procures his private fortune. iL 159. 
upariBwc — iv. 307. 



TABBRKAcLEB^at thc FfOll of. tile VulsfU 
of tht I.aiB ordered to be read to all 

Tangent — definition of tangent lines. L 



TABIiUIN — drii 



i. 337. 



it of Rome from w 



Tabtarce — the place of men destroyed bj 
God in an extraordinary manner from 
off the face of Oie earth, iii. llS.—Vu" 
gil's desoription of it. ibid. 

Tastb— the proper organ of, what. i. 404, 
306: — the phantssra made by, is savonr. 
i. 405: — the objects of, are not savour 
&C., but the bodies whence savo 
proceed. ibid. 

no taste but of things contignons. 
— moves the stomach as weU as lbs I 
brain, ibid.;- — tbe cause why. ibid.:— ] 
elfluvia not concerned in taste, wheuM i 
manifest, ibid. 1 

the variety of tastes bow to be accotmted 1 
for by conjecture &om the figure and J 
motion oElheparla of the ol^eeta.LSO?, 1 

is produced by the immediate p" 

of the oi^n by the object, iii. 2. 
of the same thing, not the same ^ 
man. iv. S : — thereibrB not in th< 
lasted, but in the maa. ibid. 



02. 

the equal imposition of, appertains to 

justice, iii. 333. iv. 2 1 G:— depends on 

whaL ibid. 334. 

are the nsgos due to them that defend 

jjrivBte men in IhKir trades and calliugs. 



the tf 



1 that 



V men shall I 



rid to the clergy by the peo- 
of their revenueii, are double 
acted by a king of Athens 



ssgrievedwilh th( 
neceasarj for their peace and defen^ 
iii. 713. ti. 173:— nre but tbe reward af 
them that wuMh in arms, tbat the la- 
bonTB of thereat may not be molested by 

Buffident for sndden defence of the slate 
with arms, ii, 171. 

men are more grieved with the ineqiml- 
ity.than tbereal weight of taxes. IL 173. 
taxea are the price paid forpeace.il 173. 
iy. 164, 216;— the equal imposition of, a 
part of the duty of sovereign*, ii 173. iv. 
2IS:— consists in taxation according to 
what a man consumes, not according to 
what he possesses, ii. 174. i>. 217: — are in 
all states, vrhelber mmiarchi/, ariifotracg, 
or dtnocrecy, levied by the sovereign 
poner. iv. 165. vi. 20. 
great Uxes the cause of great seditiona. 

ly. aoi. 

should be laid nponcomroodities. iv. 217. 
all taxes levied nil dowa apon the com- 

Teacbino— what it is. i. BO. iv. 71. 

tbey that have anthority to teach the 
people, are pablic miniBtera, why. iii. 
aaS; — the sovereign only has immediate 
anthority from Grod to teacb. ibid. 551, 
SS6. 

false teachers make tncn prone to violate 
the iBwa, how. iii. 282. 
to tesch tbat Jeais a Chrial, what it is. 
iii. 498. 

the teacher cannot accuse bis disciple of 
injuadce. ilL 508. 

Dot tbe power of the teacher, but thi 
faith of the bearer, caused the firs 
Christiana to receive for true tbe wri 
tinga of the apostles, iii. S17. 
if a stranger has authority to appoint 
teachers, it is given to him by the sove- 
reign in whose dominion he teaches, iii 
539-40. 

be that believes his lawful teacher, teach' 
ing some false consequence from this ar- 
ticle, Jettia u OiTitl, shall be saved, iii 



X. CClll 

llic power of leaching impruprialed by 

the Homan Cburcb, when loft free by 

the laws. iii. G8S. 

of teaching accurately, the infatliUt sign 

is what. iv. 71;— the difference between 

it and pemadmg. iv. 73. 

not rending, but judgment, enables one 

man to leacb another. viL 399. 

TELESiNHii—Pontius, lus encounter with 
Sylla. iL dodic, : — his saying, that Rome 
must be destroyed, as tbe forest that 
lodged the wolies and depredators of 
liberty, ibid. 

Temperance — is a law of natore. ii. 44. 
iii. 144: — is a habit of abstinence from 
hurtful things, ir. 1 1 0. 

Tempohal— and ghott^, a distinction in- 



iporal and tpiritual, two words brought 
in to moke men see double ond mialoke 
their lauiul sovereign, iii. 4G0. 

TeSAMT — by military service, vi. 155, 312: 
— of tbeEngUsh tenures, vi. 154-7. 

Tenekiffe — the Peak of, not troubled with 
inconstant winds, why. i. 4B9. 

Tbnsis— the game of, likened to taking 
counsel, iii. 249. 

TEHalON — causea a motion from the exto- 
ior parts. 1 343. 

Tehence — L 395. 

TesN^ — major, minor, anil miildle term iu 
a syllogism, what, i. 49. 

Tebttjlijah — his hook against Apelles, 
Dt •Curat Oiristi. iv. 807, 429: — main- 
tains that irAa^isenr ii notbodif,ii nothing, 
ibid. ibid. : — bis doctrine not condemned 
by the council of Nice. ibid. 398:— liia 
words, light of light, put in the F' 
creed, iv, 392: — speaks of tbe sou! 
an invisible body, iy, 429. 

Testament— of tbe Old, tbe canonical 



ledgcd by all Christian Churches, ibid, 
the whole of the Old, set forth in its 

S resent form after the Captivity, and be- 
ire tbe time of Ptolamrena Pbiladel- 
pbus. iii. 373. 

the writers of the New, had all seen our 
Savioar, or been his disciples, except St. 
Paul and 8t> I/uke. iii 374: — the books 
af, not acknowledged by the Church till 
Inter, ibid. 

the books of both Old and New, Grat 
enumerated in the Canons of theAposCles. 
iii. 375: — supposed to be collected fav 
Clement, tbe first bishop of Itome. ibid, 
no reason todoubt that the present books 
of the Old and Nem Testament, arc the 
true registers of the acts and sayings of 
the prophets and apostles, iii. 376. 



the scope of the Old and New Teslo- 
mcDt, to conrert men to the obedience 
of God. iii. 377. 

the names, Fathtr, Sua. and noli/ GhtuI, 
trhy never round in the Old Teatnnient in 
the sipiification of the Godhead, iii. 489. 
the Old Testament, the Scripture of the 

the New Testament not pnblUbed in 
one hody in the time uf the apostles, iii. 
SI 1 1— were reaeired, in the time before 
Constontine, for the dictates of the Holy 
Gho»t.iii. 617:— uid the canon or rule 
of fUlh, iiLSI7: — ia law in no place 
where not so made by the common- 
wealth, iii. Sia, G19, 520, 522:— bat anfe 
advice for the direction of mnners. iii. 
519 : — hns some iqgiearuiire of hating had 
the force of law, &om the decrees m&d( 
in tbo limes of perscoution in their sy- 
nods, iii. 520. 

when the rcstofthehooksof the OldTes- 
lament, besides Deuteronomy, were first 
received into canon, not manifest, ii. 238. 

TEarUtOKV— if not willingly given, is pre- 
sumed to bo corrupted by nstnre. iii. 12S. 
iL 26 ; — if not to be credited, a man is 
not bound to gi re it. ibid, 
accusations upon torture, not to he re- 
puted testimonies, iii. 12S. ii. 96, 

Thales— W9nt to Egypt to fetch philoso- 
phy into Greece, vii, "4, 

TaiMEB — the tides in. vii. 111!— how it 
becomes frozen over. vii. 123. 

TaANKSoiviNa — part of worship natural, 
iii. .^49. iL 216:— also in different times 
and places differently used, part of wor- 
ship arbitrary, iii 349: — part of dii-iue 
worship, as being signs of an inten^on 
to honour, iii. 353. ii.2I6: — di&er from 
prayers, how. ibid. ibid.: — the end of bnlh, 
what. ibid. 

flau/inTDwp-j'oi — the workers of things ■ 
derfuL lii. 431: — the several sorts of, too 
long to reckon up. ibid. 

Tbeft — till the inalitution of great cot 
moDweatths, held no disgrace, but 
lawful trade, iii. SI. 
attributed to the Gentile gods. iii. 101 
is what, and how distinguiahed from 
robbery. vL 91-4. 

6i'itWi—r«.liUr. iv. 307. 

TbeNSA — and vehiculum Denrum, what. 



Tbebmometeb— description of. i. 521, 
Tbeseub — dispute amongst the sophislerB 
of Athens, as to the identity of hia sb^ 
L 135-e. 

jTfi— were what iii. 64 S. 
Thiet — apoQ the crass, testiSod no belieF 
of any artiele hot this, Jem is Chrut. iu.. 
69B. iL 307 n. 310:— will be raised hy 
Christ at bis coming again, to life ~"~~ 
naL iii. 636 : — attributes the kingdt 
Cbrist-ii. 255:— lies dead till the] 



GG2. 



TBEf 



i. 10. 



the subject of philosophy. 

by 



TnEOJiANCV— the foretelling of 
the taiioiia ways of divinatii 
amongst the Gendles. iii. 102. 

Thedbi^ — the inveotioD of theorems, 
what, vii IBB. 



'. S54. 



TiilNo — effects and appearances of ihi 
are the faculties or powers of bodiea. 
thing, a name applied to whatsoever m 
name, though that which i 
not always a thiag. i. IH. 
things not absolute or relativo, nnivoeal 
or leqoivocal, but names only. i. 
the diversities of tbings are not, 
of names, to be searched out and deter- 
mined by the distinctions of li^c L STi 
that the kinds of things are not infinita^ 
what argumenta have been taken 
some. I 28. 

a thing, one thing, and a verg thntg, art 
emiraleHt to one annther, a trilling ani 
childish saying of the metapliysidan^ 
i 35-6, 

things, as signs, do not promise what' 
they do not perform, i. 57:— ^o not in 
fact promise at all, but we from them. ib. 
four kinds to whiuh may be reduoa^ 
things to which we give names, i. 57-S. 
things, in what sense called 

67: — in what sense, singular. 

the universal knowledge of things, holj 

to be attained, i. 69. 

things may be considered, 

into account, either as internal actndenW 

of our own mind, or as species of g* 

ternal things, i. 92 1 — in what manner it 

be oousidered in PhUosojJiia Pjima, ihil 

not true, that nothing can be pUcedU 

nothing, i. 93. 

all singular things have their forma aat 

accidents certain, i. 118. 

all things, in respect of their cam 

came to pass with equal necessity, i. 1 

that a thing generated should luve 

cause, notiotel]ig;hle.L 127. 

things prestnt are obvious to the see 

things (o come to reason onlr- ii- 48. 

the things that arc naSj/ in the wo 

without us, are moltoni caused by appi 

lions, iv. 8, 

no thing lakes beginning from itself, bat 

from the action of some external agents 



is said to have written ( 



the life and acta of onr Saviour, but hli 
book Dot receivni. iii. 527. 
THocroHT^how nneunslant and fading, i 
13:^the recovery, how it depeuds oc 
chance, ibid. 

thoughts in the miod luswering to i 
ByllogiBm, how they proceed, i. 49. 
many pliantasmB having by length of 
tiroe been generated by senES, almost 
any thought may Bueceed to any thought. 
i. 398 i— the thought of the and brings in 
all the thoughts that are means to that 
end. ibid.i— coherence of, proceeds from 
loakiug ta the end; i. 400. lii. 13. iv. 15. 
is the comparing of past phantasm S.L399. 
considered singly, is the appearance of 
some quality or accident ofa body with- 
out us. iii. 1 ; — the original of them all, 
sense. ibid. 

trains of thought, whit. iiL 11: — not 
every thought to every thought succeeds 
indifferemW. ibid, iv. 10-11; — trains of 
thoughts of two sorts, nngoided and re- 
gulated. iiL 12-13i— the thoughts of 
man without company and without cai 
of anything, are tike what. iiL IS: — t) 
dependence of one thonght npon another 
oft perceivable in trains ungoided. ibid.: 
— the oohereoce of thought in the ques- 
tion of the value of a Kooian penoy in i 
diaeourse an [he eivil war. ibid, 
trains of tboHghls, how regulated by de- 
mre or design, iii. 13: — areof two kinds 
seeking the causes of an cSect, and seek- 
ing the possible eflccts of anything ima- 
gined, ibid.: — the former common t( 
man and beast, ibid. : — of the latter, n( 
ugn in any but man. Ibid, 
sense and thoughts, and trains of 
thoughts, the only motions of the mind 
of man. iii. 16. 
men's thaughcs are held to and observe 
differently the things tliat pass through 
their imagination, why. iii. 67: — in thr 
succession of thoughts, nothing to oh 
serve in the things thought on, but simi 
litnde or dissimilitude, or what they 
serve for and how. ibid, 
the secret thonghts of man n 
things, holy, prolane, clean, 
without shame or blame, iii. 
most sober men, when aluno and without 



the thoughts arc to the desires as i 
and spies, iii. 61. 
thought is free. iiL 436, 462: — human 
goveruors can take no notice of it. iii,46 
>re are said to thiai, when, il 303, 304. 



S. CCV 

the antecedent thought introduces (he 
consequent us water follows a man's 
linger upon a dry table, iv. II : — the 
cause of the coherence of thoughts, is 
their lirst coherence in sense, iv. 15, 19. 

THrnoMANCT — the foretelling of men's 
fortunes hy their own hopes and fears. 
iiL 102. 

Thitndeb — caused by the breaking asunder 
of froien clouds, i. 481, 490, 618. vii, 47, 
4B-50, lae. 

cause of the first clap, and of the mur- 
mur that follows, what i. 491. vii. 127. 

TicHBORNE — ^Mayor of London, presents 
tfae pedtion to parliament fur justice 
against the king, vi 353. 

TroE^lhe three phenomena of the tides. 
L 437: — for the solving of which, the 
three simple circular modons of the sun, 
the earth, and the moon, and the daily 
revolution of the earth, ibid.: — also the 
stop given to Ihewalerby America, ibid. 

why greatest, when the sun is in the 
eqiiino.N.L 437-B.viL IS, 111 : — thecauso 
of the tides twice in twenty-four hours. 
i. 438-9: — ^opoD several shores happen at 
several hours of the day. i. 439:— the 
cause of the spring ddes at new and full 
moon, ibid. viL IS, 110: — the cause of 
the great (idea An th« coast of lincdln- 
ahire, and in the river Severn, vii. 111. 
TiHE — cannot bo said to have tjuantity, 
'ilhout the "" "' ■" " "^ ' "" 



on. L 26. 
in ooly in the t)ion^h<s of the mind. i. 
94 :— IS the idea or a body passing by 
continual saccession out o( one space 
into another, ibid. vii. 64:— is on acci- 
dent, vii. 193. 

lima of our prtdeceaiors, what meant i. 
94. 

to call days, months, and years the mo- 
tions of the Bun and moon, is to say that 
there neither is, nor has been, nor shall 

is a phantasm of motion. L 95, 110, 113, 

141. vii 267: — comprehends the notion 

of_/b™ierand latter, ibid. :— of Bnccession 

in body moved, as being first here, then 

there, ibid. 

its complete definition, i. 9S. 

is measured by motion, not motion by 

dme. i. 95, 205. 

time continnal, what. i. 98;— immediate, 

whsC ibid. 

to imagine the beginning and end of 

space and time, is to limit them. i. 98: — 

space and lime Rnite and infinite ^rn- 

iiaUg, what. L 99 . — inbnite space or dme 

cannot be said lo be a tiMe or one. L 



coDccption of lime, past anrl fiit 
owsarj u> conci-ptioa of mution. 
cui be recLooed only bj some 



I 
I 



what it U to be n 



ived io greiter and 



114. 
Umus equal, gmhrr, aod leu, vrhml 
titDC ia ripoieil by the eip°"tii 
line. i. 141 : — or of tomclhing supposed 
to rooTe nlong that line, ibid.: — the tdo- 
tion of which mnit be uniform, ibid.: 
what philosophers mean, when they 
represent time b; a line. ibid, 
■n inEtaat, !■ an undiiided, not an indi- 
viBible time. L 306. 

at many ^incs, so many motions. L394-5: 
— lu many motions, so many Iimes.L393. 
place anil linie are only our own fancy 
of a body simply to c&lW. i. 411. 
ita lirat movements not more credible 
Ihanthedietanceof the lixed staT9.i44T. 
without time, no sense of rough and 
amoolh. i. 50S : — no sense of time with- 
out memo^. ibid. 

dintimce of time, and distance of place, 
hath one and the same effect in us. iii, 5. 
that which in commonly callsd old lime 
is gouag lime. iv. 456. 
the len^h of lime is the length of a 
bodvi Tiu 193! — a line, though not time 

itself, may be the quantity of 
■.11.271. 

Timothy— the advice to him of St. Faul, 
to avoid fuolibli qucatioos. iiL 5051- 
on eldrr, but also n bishop, iii. 526: 
dained by Iholmpnaitlon of hands by the 
whole presbytery, iii. 544;^wa8 not the 
subject, but the djeciple of Paul, iii. 563. 

TnHEB— the right to, constituted by the 
civil power, iii. 533 :— after theCaptivity, 
paid Bs before to the priest, iii. 534: — 
not paid to the Christian Chnrch before 
the time of Constantino, iii. 535 :— could 
not be clsimod by the then pastors, why. 
iii. 53(i, 

have long bean demanded and taken of 
Christians by ecclesiastics jarc dwino. 

were in the kingdom of the Jews in the 

reign of God, the whole public rDveniie. 

iii. 609. 
Titles — of honour, iii, 83;^ — -came into 

the suipire about the time of Constanline 

the Great, ibid: — became in time mere 

titles without ofRoe. iii. 84. 
TixDH — (he advice to him of St Punl 

teaching the heretic, iii. SOS. 
TuHCT, BoHn — confusion and emptiness, v. 

SO, 63. 
ToNGiTB — to grieve with tho tongue, an 

"'" a of speeoh. iii. 20; — the tongue of 



man is a trumpet of war and sedition, il 
6". 

ToPHET — ita utnalim. iii. 447- «■ 4 
the idolatry of the Jews there coi 
ted. Hai.: — the priests of Moloch bamed' 
there by Joidah. ibid.: — the filth andtj 
garbage of the city deposited there, ibid.' 
the Bres kept to purify the air. ibid, 
called the place of the damned by I 
name of GcAuiu. iii 448, 636, 
the fire of, may be eternal, in what sen 
iii. 626. 

ToRicEU.! ~ his experiment to prove A 
yacnnm. i. 420-23. vii. 23, 93:— Why " 
equilibrium of the mercury and the 
is at the height of 26 inches, i. 429:- 
39 inches, vii. 93. 

ToRVENT — Glemal torment, a ereator 
punishment than natural death, iai. 43"- 
— what is meant in Scripture by «en 
tomatl. ibid. 625-7. iv. 3.51-2. 
the place of, appears from the SeripHii . 
to be on earth, iii. 444 : — is determiaaii 
by no note of sitnation, bat Only by 
company, iii 445. 
the Tvrmenters, who. uu 448. 
the doctrine of etornal torments, whenoe. 
iii. 616. 
ahnli be eternal by the niccMjion i 

ners, not bv their uniDOrialit;. iii, 

the fear of everlasting torments, deteiv 

Bubjeeta from obeying their princes, itii 

155-6. 

eternal torments can neither be pious^ 

believed, nor proved by Scripture. 17,354. 

TouTcac — accusation cxiortal by l« 
no testimony, iii. 138:— is to be osed b^ 
OS means of conjectore, in the further 
search of truth, ibid. 

ToircH — the proper oi^n of, what i. 40^-. 
507 1 — the phantasm made by, hard ana 
soft 4c.i 405: — phantasms coram 
both touch and sight, what. ibid. 
the objects of, are not hard, soft See., but 
the bodies themselves from which tl 
things proceed, i. 405. 
rough and smooth to the touch, what. 

is produced by the immediate pressnit 
of the organ by the objecL iii. 2, 

TonoH — what so called, i. 334, 313. 
hani, tqfl, loagh &c., used only campall* 
dvely. i 334:^re of diiferent de^rHI 
of quality, not of diSerent kinds, ibid. 

Traction and pui.bion — what they uv. 
i. 343-4. 

Tbadh— the reguktion of fbreign tiifc 
belongs to the sovereign, iii. 237. 

TRADmoit B— alleged by the BomanChiuA 
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what of them fbond in the ancient fa- 
thers, ibid. 

Transfiguration — of our SaTioiir.iiL619 : 
— ^was a vision, ibid. 

Transparent — that which is not trans- 
parent, shall never be made transparent 
by hnman art yii. 169-72: — all bodies 
transparent, made so by God in the be- 
ginning, yii. 171. 

Trans-substantiation — ^makes the acci- 
dents of one body spirits possessing the 
body of Christ iii. 70. 
never perhaps thought of by St FauL 
iii. 593. 

how practised by the Romish priests, iii. 
611: — ^not established by the Bomish 
Church till the time of Innocent m. iii. 
612. vi. 182. 

that God can transubstantiate the bread 
into Christ's body, not enough to save 
the worship of the Eucharist from ido- 
latry, iii. 654. 

Treason — ^is a renunciation of the cove- 
nant of obedience, ii. 199:— that is, of 
all the laws at once. ibid. :— is manifested, 
how. ii. 199-200: — ^is manifested by those 
that say they cannot yield simple obe- 
dience to the sovereign, keeping their 
obedience to God entire, ii. 200: — by 
those that deny any of the essential 
rights of sovereignty, ibid.: — acts not 
treason by the naturaly may be made so 
by the civil law. ii. 200. 
is a sin not against the civil, but against 
the natural law. ii. 200: — traitors are 
punished not as subjects, but as enemies, 
li. 201. 

treason against the divine majesty, is 
what ii 225, 249. ii. 313 : — in Abraham's 
subjects, to deny God the only treason. 
iL 231: — ^in their posterity, to deny the 
God of Abraham, also treason, ibid. ii. 
249: — in the kingdom of God by the 
new covenant, to deny that Jesus is Christ. 
ii. 313-14. 

of High-Treason, vi. 68 : — is a crime by 
reason without any statute, vi. 70-72 : — 
the law of treason before the statute of 
Edward in, what. vi. 75 : — a man con- 
demned of treason in the reign of Henry 
VI, for saying the king was a natural 
fool. vi. 77: — ^whether taking the Great 
Seal from a patent, and fastening it to a 
counterfeit commission, be treason, vi. 
78-9 : — misprision of, what vi. 79 : — the 
punishment of, what vi. 126 : — and how 
warranted by Scripture, ibid. : — the 
punishment of petit- treason, what. vi. 128. 
the Gunpowder treason^ how brought a- 
bout vi. 189. 



Triangle — straight lines drawn parallel 
to the base of a triangle, are to one an- 
other as parts of the sides cut oif from 
' the vertex, i. 192. 

Tribute— see Taxes. 

Trinity — not ascribed to God in the Bible, 
iii 487:— the Trinity of witnesses on 
earth, iii 488 : — in that on earth, the 
unity is not of the thing, ibid. : — in that 
of heaven, the persons are of one and 
the same God, represented on three dif- 
ferent occasions, ibid, 
the substance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as gathered directly from the 
Scriptures, iii. 488-9. 
the Trinity, and the persons thereof, are 
one pure, simple, ana eternal corporeal 
spirit, iv. 306 : — the attribute individual, 
why given to it ever since the Council of 
Nice. iv. 307. 

many of the texts of Scripture alleged 
to prove it, are not so firm as that high 
article require th. iv. 317. 
was the subject of the first and most 
troublesome heresies, iv. 390: — the same 
described, ibid. 

Tritons — the Sea-Gods of the Gentiles, 
m. 99. 

True — truth, and true proposition, equiva- 
lent to one another, i 35. ii. 303. iv. 24: — 
though sometimes opposed to apparent 
or feigned, yet always to be referred to 
the truth of proposition, i. 35. 
a true proposition may follow from false 
propositions, i. 43 : — but never the re- 
verse, ibid. 

determinately true, what, i 131. 
true and false, attributes of -speech, not 
of things, iii 23: — are not incident to 
beasts, iv. 25. 
true determinate and indeterminate, iv. 277. 

Trust — and distrust, what. iv. 44: — to 
trust in God or in Christ, what. iv. 66. 

Truth — not any affection of things, but 
of the proposition concerning them, i 
35, 38 : — truth and falsity have no place 
but amongst such creatures as use speech. 
1. 36. 111. 23. 

the first truths were arbitrarily made by 
those that imposed names upon things, 
i 36. 

some truths eternal, i. 38. 
of future things, depends not on our 
knowledge, but on the foregoing of their 
causes, i. 130. 

consists in the right ordering of names 
in affirmations, iii. 22 : — he that seeketh 
precise truth, how he must deal with 
names, ibid, 
men, when they look for somewhat be- 



drEiitc. iii. 39. 
in a commonwralth wherein fiJse doc- 
trines hgre by dine been generally re- 
ceived, the contruT truths may be 
of&Dsive. iiL 1 64 : — the most auddou and 
rough bunting in of ■ nev truth, does 
never break tne peace, but 
■wake> the war. ibid. 
some geneml truths found out by right 
reasoning ax ancient almost as language 
itnelf. iiL 665. 

wheresoever there ia place rorprcrerring 
and adomine or error, there is more place 
for prefemog and adorning of truth. 
iU. 702. 

men now call not ocly for peace, but also 
for trulA. iii. n i:— are not so ioclined to 
the reverence of antic|uily, n» to prefer, 
when novelty can breed no diaonier, 
oncienterrora before new and well -proved 
truths, ibid. 

truth that opposeth no man's profit or 
pleaaure, ia to all men welcome. iiL 7 H. 
IS more commonly on the side of the 
few, than of the multitude, iv. Tl. 
produces nothing but truth. viLfi2. 

Trust — the good man deceived by too 
much. iii. introd.: — the evil man, by loo 
little. Ibid. 

TvBASNY — a name given, \i<f those that 
mialike it, to monarchy, iii. 171. ii. 93. 
aignilica no more than tovereigntif^ in one 

choler. iiL 706. ii. 95:^tiie toleration of 
a hatre<l of tyranny, is the toleratiuu of 
hatred of commonwealth in general, ibid. 
"ifaKKT—lyrcnaiicide, aot regicide, the name 
used bj the Latin writers, iii. 3t.5:— 
signiSed originally no more than a tao- 
narck. iii. 682 : ^ afterwards, the hatred 
borne to monarchy by popular states. 
iiL 683. 

tbe Airty tyranti of Athena, iii 682. iL 
16.1. 

Aat a tyrant king may be put to tleafh^ from 
tlia error has followed the slaughter uf 
hon many good kings, ii. prcf. 
in a democracy or an aristocracy a sub- 
ject thatehoufd by consent of allpoaaesR 
himself of tbe sovereign power, would 
be a legitimate monarch, not a ^mnt. ii. 
94-5:— if without such consent, he would 
be on enemy, but no tyrant, ii. 95: — he 
commonly called a king, that governs 
well, a tyrant that governs i!L ibtd, 
'""prejudice against 
le Greek and Romi 



that lyraanicidr t< lau^ftd, seditioua & 



il whali 



1.53. 



a tyrant, if he commands without rigbt, 
is justly put to death, ii. 153: — but as rui 
cneiny, not aa a fjiront. ibid. 
Tthannophobu — the diseaee of, the Feir 
of being strongly governed, iii. 31C. 



have ventured again into the cave of 
Polyphemus, vii. 354. 

Uhbils— wbiit the Latins so called, iii. 96. 

Undehhtandinq— is the imagination raised 
by words, or other voluntary signs, iii. 
1 1 : — is common to man and beasL ibid. 
the understandiug peculiar to roan, is 
the understanding of his thoughts by the 
contexture of the names of things. iiL 
11, 28: — ia nothing bnt the conception 
caused by speech, liL SB- 
want of noderslanding, ignorance of the 
signilicittion of words, iii. 90: — disposes 
men to take on trust the truth they 
knon nut, and the errors and nonsense 
of them they tnisL ibid, 
is by the flame of the passions never en- 
lightened, but dazzled, iii. 174. 
ascribed to God, how to be imderstooJ, 



standing, not in our power to change, ib. 
is the delivering of namea from equivo- 
cation, ir. as. 

IlNlON^illl unidng of private men, if for 
evil intent, ia unjust, iii. 233: — if for io- 
tentunknown, dangerous, ibid. 
a uninn of men, is what. ii. GS. iv. 70, 
I21:~{3 made by what covenant of every 
man. iv. 121-2. 

UNlTr— a name g^ven to the infinite num- 
ber of number. L 413. 

Unjust — may be resolved into what. L T4; 
— that taken to be unjust which it has 
been the custom to punish, ftom what 

UNtVEasAi.— nothing universal, but names. 
i. 20, 1 06. iii. 2 1 . iv. 28 :— names so caUed, 
why. i. 20. iii 21. 

that the idbo of asglhing it unhemd, why 
a false proportion, i. 60. 
of singular than universal things, it is 
easier known that they are. L 66-8: — 
and of universal than of singular things. 



why they ore and what their ca 



universnU must be knon-n lo be, beta 
their causea can be known, i. 68: — a 
contained in (be nature of sineul 
things, i. 69: — -the knowledge of uie: 
ho n to be acquired, ibid. 
■ universal name denotes the conceplio 
of infinite sinmilar things, i. SO. 

Untverse — is the itrgregBte of all bodies, 
iii. 381, 67a iv. 349.:— no part thereof, 
that is not body. iiL 3S1, 672. 
not all the universe bj the comioon peo- 
ple called ftw/jr. iil. 331. 

UNivERfliTY — ^things in Universidea to be 
amended, iii. 3 :^-ao)ongBt wbioh the fre- 
quencj of inaignificant speech, ibid. 
the unirersities the source of the opini- 
ons contrarj to the peaae of mankind so 
deeplj' rooted in their minds. iiL 330-1. 
vi. 333: — tiil Henry vni, always main- 
tained the Pope Bgaiust the common- 
wedth-itt. 333. vL £33-4 :— if not tbt> au- 
thors of those falsf doctrines, ;et knew 
not how to plant the true. iiL 33S ; — re- 
tain yet a relish of that subtle jiquot 
whorewith they were first aensoned 
against the clTil authority, ibid. 
is an incorporation of many public 
schools under one governmcnL iil. R""- 
— the three principal professions 
Koman religion, the Koman law, 

medicine, ibid. viL 34G-7:^philasopliy 

hath place there no otherwise than as an 
bandmaid to the Boman religion, ibid, 
ibid. : — geometry, till very late^, had no 
place at all, as beln? subservient ' 
thing but rigid truth, iii. 671- vii. 
not philosophv properly, but Arutoltllii/ 
taught there, iii. 670. viL347:^geometr; 
thought maffie, and an art diabolical, iii 
671. 

have been all erected by the pope'. 
Buthorilj. iii. 693. vi. 184, 213: — their 
teaching serves to keep the errors of the 
church of Kome undetected, ibid.: — the 
doctrines forged in them, that enabled 
the pipe to mount into the throne of all 
Chnstun sovereigns, iii. 69.'::— are the 
opemtories of the clergy, iii. 693: — re- 
ceived their discipline from authority 
poniificial. ibid. 

are the fountains of civil and moral itoc- 
trine, and care should be taken to keep 
it pure, both from the venom cf heathi 
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he that would iotrodace Hounaoocinoes, 
must b^n with the universides. ij. 172. 
tbe grounds ofseditions doctrines learned 
in the oniveraicies. iv. 219. vi. 233 :— the 
profit derived from them by tbe pope. vi. 
185, 314-lS. ™. 400:— ^have been to this 



nation as the Wooden Horse lo Troy. vi. 
313:— no huting peace till they direct 
their studies to teaching absolute obedi- 
ence to the laws of tiie king, and his 
edicu under the Groil SeaL vi. 233: — 
are the core of rebellions. vLasS: — the 
doctrine lit to be taiiEht there, wbaL ib. 
the UniTcrsitr of Oxford porgied by the 
parliament, tl 347. 

all the univeratiea of Europe hold aensa- 

tioa lo proceed from species, vii. 339. 

the people attired up tO resist tbe then 



iriip, 



T by ra 



Tsities. vii. 344. 
UftiAH— pot to death by David, iii. 200. 
[Jbih Alio TmrmilJi— how translated in 

the SeplnagioL iii. S5T. ri. 979. 
UriLE-^ood as the means, or profitable. 

iii.42:— JHj and utile, h in the slate of 

nature the same thing, iv. 34. 
UxBHiDOG — the treaty of. ri. 327. 
UzzaB — slain for putting out I ' " •- - - ' - - 






L 172. 



Vicnm — argument of metaphysicians 
■goinst the existence of vacuum, i. 1(19. 
an unanswerable argument against a 
iBcuum. i. 414. viL 17:— the disputation 

both for andagninst, carried unwitb pro- 
bability enough, i. 414:— hut in all the 
ai^umenls for, something wanting to 
conclude them firmly, i. 415-16: — ar- 
gomenla of Lucretius for a vacuum, i. 
416-19:- arguments of later writers, i. 
420-35:— other phenomena to prove va- 
cuum, i. 425> — how two bodies, contigu- 
ous in a common superficies, may be 
eeparated without a vacuum. L 476. vii. 
17-18: — tbe experiment of water enclosed 
' ' racuiim. i. 42;!, 






ie of this pheuomen 
i. 518. 



ilha 
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problems of vacuum, vii. 17-24, 69-95:- 
is not proved by any experiments with 
the engine at Oresham College, vii. 22-3. 
no place empty where God is, nor full 
where he is not. vii. 89. 

Vadks — what. iiL 152. 

V*.is.<3uiRy— see Gt.OET. 

Valentin C9— his heresy, what. iv. 392: — 
condemned by what words in the Apos- 
tles' creed, ibid. 

Valodr^ — magnanimity in danger of death 
or wounds, iii. 44. 

ViLtiE — of a man, is measured by compar- 
ing him with others, iii. 647. 

Vis CnLLEN — Ludovicus, approached 
nearer than Archimedes to determining 
the dimension of the circle, i. 287. 

dd 
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Vandalb — BD lone as Ibey were in Chria- 
tendoin, the Arum hereof aerer «xCiii- 
guiahed. vii. 77. 

Take — and otbers, sent by tho Bninp to 
ofTer the Union to Scut^and. vi. 378: — 
hisoxioin u to judging thearmj. vi.409: 
— QUO of [he OomntUlH of Safity of Wal- 
lingford houav. li, 411. 

Van Trohp — engages with Blake off the 
Goodwin Sanda.ti. 384!— endeaToura to 
engage again, but hie fleet is scallcred 
by a stonn. vi. 386 :— eogagea again with 
Blake and has the beat, and huiga out a 
broom From his mant-head. ibid.; — lights 
again and in worsted. vL Sa7. 

Vateb — the heathen poets, wh<f so called. 



Tblocitt— is motion acoording to length. 
L 112, 1 13, 204, 3 IS :— may make amag,- 
nilude of motion consisting of fovr di- 



Telocitics equal, greater, and less, whaL 
i. 114; — uniform velocity, what. ibid, 
is motion, which in a certain time passes 
over a certain space, i. 14S : — is expoBed 
by exposition of the time, and a! the 
space to bepBEised Ihnmgh. ibid, 
quantity of, is deteriiiiiHid by ihi 
all the several impetus in the several 
paints of lime of thebody'E motion. i.aiS. 
if the impetas be thesame in every poinl 
of time, the velocity of tbe whale motioo 
will be represented by what parallelo- 
gram, i. 219: — if the impetus begin from 
rest and increase nnirormly, the velocity 
of the whole motion wiU be represented 
by what triangle, ibid: — or by what par- 
allelogjam. ibid. 



TitNice — its great council doth nothing: 

choose flie magistrate " ' 

IS nevertheless thi 






iv. 136 



tborily. ibid.!— is an aristocracy 
ject to dissolution, why. "~ ' 
origin, what. vi. 151. 
tbe tides at Venice, vii. 14 

Tentriloqoibt — (brms his voice not by 
emission of the breath, but by drawing 
it inwnrdi. i. 49S, iii. 134: — \r/ weaken- 
ing makes hia voice appear to come from 
afar. ibid, ibid.:— is able to make met 
beliere it is a voice from heaven, iii. 434 

VehB— our Saviour by some culled Ihi 
FerfofGod.iii. 410. 



chosen by the poets, why. ibid. 446: — itf 
antiquity greater than that of letters, ib. : 
— the verse of the Greeks and Lalina was 



>iir» is of (en fyHoWM, why. iv. 

Vesbctia — ahifling. iii. SO : — putting oS' a 
present danger by engaging in a greater, 
.t:,! . taking money at usury 



o pay HI 



.i. Gl. 






Vespasian — interpreta 

the prophecy concerning our Saviour, ii. 
253;^hi3 judgment in tbe case of ills 
quarrel between the senator and (be 
knight of Borne, vii. 331, 341. 356. 

Vice-god — sovereign kin^s, and such t» 
have sovereign anlhority, are vice-gods 
here on earth, iv. 199. 

VtcEROT — what. iii. S27 : — must act in the 
king'a name, ibid.:— to deny obedience 
to the viceroy, is to sin against the sove- 
reign, ii. 226;— the ain of treason, ibid. 
Christ was vieernji only, as was Moses 
also. a. 254. 

ViCTOB — in the contention of whioh shaft 
exceed in beneRting, the victor is plsased 
with his victory, and the other revenged 
by confessing it iii. 68. 

Viet A — a most admirable ||;eometrician. i, 
314 : — in him was at the higheat the mj' 
of analyus by squares, vii. IBS. 

YiLE — the object of hia contempt, each 
man calls cife or inconsiderable, iii. 41. 

VioLKMCK — uaed by men that invaJde for 
e>in.iii.I19:-bylheinvadedM defeod 
thcmaelves, ibid, i — by others, for glory. 
ilud.: — proceeds from controvcraies con* 
ceming nflim and (hnih, good uid iad 1m 
iv. 131. 

ViBQU.— dipping for verses in. iii.103 1— hit 
description of jTartum j. iii. 44 5 :— bonoma , 
Augustus Ciesar and others, in tbe oli»- 
racters of jEneas and hts companioiK. 
iv. 447:— his description of the funeial 
games of Anchises, of tbe duel of .£iwtl 
and Tumus. iv. 452. 

Virgin Mare — Ood spake to her by ths 
vision of an angel, iii, 423: — how an 
image of Vatui came to be caHed an 
imaj;e of the Vifm Mary, iii. 660. 

ViRQiNiA — the government of, Mnumtted 
to an assembly in London, iii. 316. 

Virtue — something valued for eminenob 
iii. S6; — consiateth in comparison, ibid.. 
intellectual, what iii, 56 ; — commonlX 
called, a good uHt. ibid. :<~are nauml an? 
aejtu'rHJ. ibid.: — difTerenoe in natnralf 
caused by the diilerence in men's pas- 
sions, iii. 57. 

military virtue tbe only thinjg helil ia 
honour in ancient times. iiL S3. 
by what reasoning sncccssful wickedneis 
haa gotten the name of virtue. Ui. 132. 
the moral virtues are the laws ofnatiinL 



fliots conlmry to iha ( 

the nitturc 
philosopher 



s placed by moral 
arUin urdiaerity, of 



no. 



virtue and sat, what. iv. 110: — the sunt 
of virtue, ia to be Bociuble to them that 
will be Bociiible, fannidabie lo them that 
win not.iljid.1 — -Bpiity, jutlict, kommr, 
GODtain »ll virtneB whatsoever, iv. Ill; 
— of all Ttrtaes, the pialesl ia reli^on. 
vL S30-S1. 



a bodf placed in one of the foci of ui 

ellipse, wh^ it is not distinullj seen iu 

the other, i. 494. 

nothing visible but ia a medium less 

opaijue. i. 523. 

bratifiad siwiii, an unintelligible word of 

the Schoolmen, iii 51. 

to SBj that one has scea avision or beard 

a. voice, is to saj' that one has dreamed 

between sleeping and waking, iii. SSI : — 

those that observe not tbeir atumberinj:, 

how they often take their dreams for 

visioLS. ill. B, 36a. 

turat, that the sensible and intelligible 

speaies of ontwanl things are trnuuported 

by the air to the souL li. 169. 

the image in vision, coasiata of eolmr 

and Aape, iv. i : — all vision has its origin 

&om what motion, iv. 7. 

whether if a child, new bom but with 

open eyes, can see. vii. S3. 

VrrEixio — defended by Waliis. vii. 264. 

VoUTlON— is what. iii. 679 : — the Schools 
use eobtntai for tmlitio, that ia the effect 
ftir the cause, ibid. 

Voi-oMTART — -act, that which proceeds 
from the will, and no other, iii. 48. iv. 
68-fl; — no act made voluntary by uicfi- 
ttation. iii. 49: — intervenient appetites 
or aversions make no act voluntary or 
involuntary, ibid. : — actions are volun- 
lary, that have their beginning from 
aversion or faar of oonsequeuces, as well 
as those proceeding from appetite, ibid. 
of all voluntary acts, the object is some 
good to oneself, iii. 120, 138. 
all voluntary actions, how they proceed 
frombotblibertyand necessity. iu.l9;-8. 
the action of a man throwing his goods 
into the sea to save the ship, is purely 
voluntary, iv. 69 : — of a man going to 
prisoD, Dot so. ibid. :^ — actions proceeding 
from Kudden angtr or tippetitgt ore volun- 
tary so far aa a man con discern good 
from eviL ibid. 



the paasiona are not voluntary, but are 

tte wUl. it. 69. 

illvoluntary actions not proceeding from 



all voluntary 
/«r, are cafh 
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iKlarj presupposes ddiberation 
Toluatary actions, what. iv. 272 : — follow 
immediately the last appetite, ibid.: — are 
those made upon deliberation, iv. S73: — 
of a voluntary agent itia the same thing 
to aay, be is '/ret, and to say, he has not 
made an end of deliberating, ibid.; — vo- 
luntary actions bavs all necessary causes, 
and are therefore necessitated, iv. 274. 

Vol-uPTDocs — philosophy negleoled by 
voluptuous men, why. i. ep. to Reader. 

Vow — contrary to the law of nature, why 
ill vain. iii. 126. IL 22:— if the thing be 
commanded by the law of nature, not 
the vow, but the law is binding, ib. ib. 
no obli^tion to God by vow, in a slate of 
nnture. ii. 32:— exoeut by rerelstion. ib. 

YuLoAlt— the vulgar, all mcnbutouraelrea 
and a few others, whom for concurring 
with ourselves we approve, iii. 110: — ■ 
who comprehended under that name by 
vain-glorious men. iii. 283. 

WAaoDH — with a board for a sail, its ma- 
. i. 340. 

:e — our atofct, an imitation of the 
thmalia. iu. 663. 

Waeiho — why in men waking the phan- 
tastoi of things past are more obscure 
than those of things present.! 396:— 
of one thought to another, not 
lin in waking as in sleeping 



t the parliament, but 
349. 
I learn to walk, not by 



Wil,K— child 
precept, but hy using their feet i. S5, 64. 

WAixiNaFOHD-HODBG — the council of of- 
ficers at. vL 403:— oblige Bichard Crom- 
well to dissolve the parliament, vi. 406 : — 
choose a Committet of Safely. vL 4 1 1 :— 
produce their model of governmenU vi. 
413-14:— breaks up. vi. 414. 

Waujs— dedicates a book to Owen,01ivar's 
V ice-Chancellor, iv. 416: — deciphered 
th e letters of the king. ibid. ;— pretends 
that he did it to the king's advantage, 
ibid.: — entered into the OiHnant. ir. 418: 
— and took the Engagement Vliv^.: — aa- 
sisted the assembly in making the Di- 
reflory. ibid. ;— guilty of all the treasons, 
murders, and spoil committed by Oliver 
or the parliaroenLiv. 418:— and of all 
the crimes, the great one not eicepted, 
done in the rebellion, iv. 419 ; — takes 
Hobbes by the throat for a fault in 

430 : — charges him with writing 



^ 



in defence of Olirer's title ibid. : — pre- 
tends to abhor allieism, but jusufiea 
trescberjr. ir. i24. — acciisea Hobbes, find 
■Jl ipproTers of iho leyuthan, of athe- 
iam. ir. 42S;— calls Habbea' a new divi- 
nitj. ilud.: — tak^a for ■□ nrgument of 
atheism hisdenjing iseorpanalnUulanan. 
iy, 426; — and saying lAat betlda the erea- 
(iDB of Ihi world lArre u w nrgnnieiti ta 
DToiw a Ddtg. iv. 427 : — tbo filijua of 
Wallis, are who. iv. 428-9; — inlendi-d to 
make the AttaiAly the sovereign, and 
the Mng their magatrate. it. 429 ; — BEud 
in a sermon, thai ao^ltiz was nat in 
Homer, ir, 430.— hia sermons are trhat. 
iv. 431 :— the real cnnse of his anger 
towards Hobbea. iv. 434;— his insolent, 
injurious, and clownish lancnage in his 
Elexchui, iv. 439 ; — reproaches Hobbes 
with his age. ib.i— hia geometry, alinoat 
every line maj be disproved, or ought Ic 
be reprehended. iv.440; — the same com- 
pared to what. ibid. 

bis treatise of gravity, lii. 139;— hia de- 
fiuition of gravity, vii. 143: — his auppo- 
sition that every body has every way on 
endeavonr to motion, vii. 144:— will find 
at last that he haa no genius for either 
natural philosophy or geometry, ibid. : — 
hia experiment to sliow that a lightet 
body will gravitateuponabeftvier. ibid.: 
— to show that air gravitates, vii. 145; — 
receives the wa^ea for that which has 
been done by Hobiiea. vii. 1S3 :— his prin- 
ciples of geometry, what. vii. 1H6-7i— 
so void of sense that a man, geometrieiac 
or not, must at the iirst hearing abhor 
them, ibid: — since the beginning of the 
world there haa not been, nor ever shall 
be BO mnch absurdly written in geom 
as in his books, vii 1 87 :— EuoUd's i 
nitioD of ratio aa hod as anything 
said by Wallls. vii. 208: — understands 
Dot what the word caiui^atiim signiliea. 
vii. 217 : — swims upon other men's blad- 
ders on the superEeies of geometry, with- 
out being able to endure diiing. vil. 242: 
— nceUimu, the special figure where- 
with he graces his oratory, vii, 247 ; — 
his treatise Dt Artgulo Cnnt/iel«) but On! 
absurdity from besinning to end. vii. S54 : 
—denies Hobbes proposition, that Ihi 
perimetfri of eircla art as (fcir radS, vii, 
255: —his ohj ection th at morinn, in a ^ZrRHin, 
u not propagaled in, ijiflnUaTS. vii. 2GB : — 
has scarce one right thought of the prin- 
ciples of geometry, vii. 273: — prefef"™ 



the depression of the truth ir 



both. 1 



ook ArWwieHra Infin: 
— worthy to lie gilded, 



bat not with ^Id. vii, 3ai:~mal[es the 
spiral of Archimedes eqnal to what. viL 
291-2, 310-11 :— the HmetaiUh proposi- 
tion of his Arithmetica hfiniloTum. in. 
312, 362:— the Ikirhf-nialM. vii.314, 373: 
—his Conic Sccliant covered with the scab 
of symbols, vii. 316: — hia EpifAimema. 
vii. 318:^ — compareB what aet of Hobbes 
to the act of him itiat steals a horse, and 
is hanged for it. ibid.:— his aJdudt mat- 
tarn &e., not good Latin, vii. 323, 391 : — 
HisAnali/t'aa pa potatata is no art. vii,329. 
never in Hobbes' company, vii 336. 
his philosophy and language under ths 
servitude of the ambition of what doctors, 
vii, 348;^-chBrgesHobl>ea with being ai 
enemy to religion, vii, 349-50:— wrilei 
nothing bat what is dictated to him by 
a doctor of divinity. viL 392: — charge! 
Ilobhea with atheism, why. liL 353: — 
with plagiarism', as to the spiral- vii. 361: 
—the invention delivered by him in hit 
Arithmrtixa In/railanna claimed by a 
ther, vii. 362, 380. 
eucomittstic epistles written to Wallia. 
vii. 362 :— by three great matbematiciaas. 
vii 380. 

denies thathemakespriipartioiil 
in a quotient, vii, 366: — the proporliona 
of his paraboloeidcs to their paraltelo- 
grsms are true, but the demoiisiradons 
ftlse. vii. 379: — never demonstrated by 
any but by Hobbes, ihid. ; — his half'leamt 
epislles. ibid.: — hia book against JUqi- 
fininnu, vil 382: — his School IKicipliai, 
ibid: — his doctrine of condematioK and 
rarefochoB. viL 223-5, 38S:— [he 3%«t | 
maintained by iiim in 1654 at Onfordi 
viL 395: — would have every minister Ut 
be a minister of the loueerial Cburoh. viL 
398: — would have market-day lectures 
set up by authority, ibid.; — for what 
purpose, vii. 399. 

he and Wsrd take wing like beetles froD) j 
the egcstionsof HobU's. vii. 324. 
War — the citlamities that arise from w 
and chiefly from civil war. i 
cause of civil war, that f^w have learned.4 
the duties that keep men at peace. ibid.t ■ 
— frem want of moral science, i. 10. I 
civil vrar, the death of the great LEVIA~fl 

in a discourse of the civil war of F 

the question of the vnloe of a 

penny, iii 12: — the coherence of thone 

ui. ihid. 

consistcth not in the act of fightiDg oi 

but in the tract of time wherein tbe i 

to fight is sufficiently known, ii 

11,294 iv. 84:— in it, lime to be coo-^ 

sidered as it is in the weather, ibid. 



e of lie -< 



F^tbe incommodities of the war of every 
toaa Egninst ererjman. iii. 113, u.l2: — 
Ibis war never general over Ihe whole 

U:— bateiistsinaomeplat 

i. ibid. iv. 85: — cifil war, iin 
if every nutn aga' 
mail. UL 113: — no hope tbei 
3iaD to save hiiDself from desLr 
without the help of confederales. 
L 133. ii. 12. 

Br preserve life, nor peace destroy 
L 145. 
Hitroversiea, disputes, and at last tvni 
' le trom tbe different opinioDS of me 
:o good and eviL iii. 14G. 
BoiamonweaUh ioatitutcd to get men ou 
~r tbs miBerablo condition of war, ii 
S; — ariseth amongst men from compE 
ion for hononr and dimity, iii. 1A6. 
1 the civil war in England, owing to th 
opiuion of the division of the power of 
EDvereignty betwi^n King, Lords, and 
Commons, iii. IGS. 

tho greatest incommodities of any form 
of eoverument, not comparable to the 
evifi of civil war, and the condition of 
masterleas men. iiL 170. 
in the condition of war, every man 
protect himself with hia own sword, iii. 
191. 

no disturbance of tbe commonw 
witiiout a civil war. ill. 284. 
in war, the aword knows no dlEtinction 
of nocent and innocent, iii 305; — nor 
any resppet of mercy other than as i( 
condnceth lo the good of the people, ibid, 
ia the lost remedy for excessive popula- 



C. CfXIll 

in tbe wnrof mrf/on against nnHon, a cer. 
tain mean always observed. iL 64. iv. IIB: 
— [0 spare life and retrain from instru- 
ments of husbimdry and beaats of the 
plough, ibid. ihid. 
the tword of mar. ii. 76 ;— belongs to tho 

no principle, Dcither in religion or scioncp, 
whence may not arise diseord, and by 
degrees war. ii. 78, n. 
civil war and the right of the private 
sword, mucii worae than any subjection 



s sufficient for a hostile mind, that 






i. 294. 



apicion. u. 2 

law is honour, the right pnrri- 
dence. iv. 119. 

unnecessary wars Ui be avoided, iv. 220: 
—to afiecC war for itself the ruin of 
commonwealths and monarchs. ibid, 
the canses of the CIVli. wiB, the ambition 
of presbyterians, papists ftc^ of the 
renders of Greek and Boman histories, 
the admiration of the great towns for 
tho prosperity of the Low Countries, 
and the ignorance of tbe people, n. 1 67-9 : 
— the interpretation of a versa in the 
Hebrew, Greek, or Latin Bible oft-times 



thecE 



ivil w 



civil war may be deferred b}' preftt 
bestowed as a bribe on potent ambitiona 
Bubjects, but tbe public ruin ia thereby 
more assured, iii. 338. 
the people find not out till after a 
' ~ r, that without arbitrary govern 
Inst be perpetual, iii. 683. 
ii and einfemre, the two daughters of 
r. ii. dedic.: — men do better to enjoy 
, though perhaps 
best, than to endeavour by wu 
procure a reformation for other me 
another age, themselves in the n 
time killed or oaosomed. ii. pref. 
war, in tbe state of nature, in its ■ 
natnreperpetnal.il 12:— cannot be ended 
by victory, ibid. :^ — the conqueror, even 
the strongest, cannot close bis life with 
insny years and old age. ibid. 
' '^'"it which is the part of an honest 

time of peace, ia the port of a covrard 
n time of war. ii. 45, n. 



: of Hobbea' revilers. ir. 435 : — 
his book yindicia Academiamm. V. 454. 
vii. 335, 337 : — the favour shevm by him 
to BisbopBrambBl1.viL205: — bispbilo- 
Eophical essay, vii, 334 :— worse reason- 
ing never seen than in it. ibid.:— his great 
expectation of Hobbes^ pbilosophicu and 
mathematical works, whence, ibid, 
was pleased once to honour the civil 
policy of Hobbea with praises printed 
before iL vii. 336: — whether he ever 
conversed with Hobbes. ibid. 337-9 :— 
his incivility, vii 340-1: — has given 
Hobbes the worst words that possibly 
can bo given, vii 341 : — hia philosophy 
and language are under the servitude of 
ambitions churchmen, vii 348 : — charges 
Hobbes with being an enemy to the 
Roman religion only as having the name 
of religion, vii. 3i9 :— writes nothing but 
what is dictated by a doctor of divinity, 
vii. 352: — the reason why be oharges 
Hobbea with atheism, vii. 353. 
Warneb — has demonstrated that in Be- 
3 of the angles of refrac- 
incs of the angles of in- 
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eliiution. rii. 174-5: — caused by Ilobbc! 

to be prinwd in MersEitiiie'a Cogitate 

Phgnco-MaAtmatica. vii. 342. 
Warwick — BUrl of. idmirBl uf ihe purlin' 

menL vi. 290, 302. 
Watbr — ■ beap of very smiiTI dispbanoui 

bodies, i. 463: — ifl while, from what 
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how congeMled by cold. 
why it freeielh not ii 
much u on the suifitce. i. 4/4. vii 
conveys wund as well is air. L 49 
iu parts have little or no motinn. 
— therefore yielda no imell. ibid. 
rusvd by the action of the sua 
plant, and thence pressed out, will be- 



m weight whi 



i 505. 



—the h 



tntity 



ly not felt 



felt by di> 

; hesvy than the 
ibid. 

a water, is equal 
ntity of water, i 
■ - how littli 



■eif!ht 
515:— a body floatinj; 
in weight to what qu 
5ie: — a qiiaatity of water, 
Boever, witl float a body of 
heavy than water, how great soever, ibid 
in the weather. glaaa, ascends when thi 
air is cold, descends when warm. i. S21 
we do not feel the weight of water ii 

nistter of a middle ijalure between air 

and water found iu cool-mint 
its effects, ibid.: — its possible i 
as water upon a plane table follows the 
part of it which is guided by the finger, 
BO the motions Ibat succeeded one an- 
other in sense continue together after 
tense, iii. 11-IS. 

holy-water of the ancients, iii. 663. 
water enclosed on all sides Hlands still 
and corrupts, having no bounds spreads 
loo widely, the mora passages it finds 
the more freelyit takes Its current. ii.l78. 
two waters, rain and mineral, producing 
by their mixture a fluid not to be dis- 
tin(piished by the eye from milk. iv. 
309-10. 

water in an eihaasted 
to boil, why. vii. 22:- 
why. rii. SB: — the cause of its rising i 
capillary tubes, rii. 116 : — the sopjiosi 
tion that air and waKr have an endea- 
vour to motion equally in every direcdon. 
viL 142:— the cause of a drop of water 
forming itself into a ball. viL 150. 
Wax tapebb — and torcheB,were borne by 
the Greeks and Bomans before tbeir 
gods. iii. 662; — how introdui^d into ihe 
Church, and estabtished by some of the 
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the sudden taking away of some vi 
ment liope. iii. 46. iv. 47 : — those most 
subject to it, that rely most on hclpi 
external, ibid, ibid.: — weeping for the 
sudden slop made to the Ihoughla of 
revenge, by reconciliation, ibid, ibid.; — 
both weepine and laughter taken a' , 
by custom, ibid.: — ere both sudden mo- 
tions, ibid. 

Weight — is exposed by any heavy body 
ofunirorm weight, i. 142. 
its eff^-ts and those ofpercussioD, hardly 
admit Dfcomparlsoa. i. 346 : — why. L 347. 
is as a solid thing, i. 347. 
is the aggregate of all the endeavours 
by which the points of a body lead 
downwards in jMirallel lines, i. 852. 

Wens — in the commonwealth, united i 
quests, iii. 321: — o(lcn widi less danger 
lost than kept. ibid. 

Went worth — Earl of Slnitfurd, bish istorj 
, and cbaracter. vL 245-7 : — accused of 
high treason, vi. 247-Sl:— found guiilj 
and beheaded, vi. 253. 

White— the learned Mr. White, ii. 236. 

Whitenebs— isli^bt. hut perturbed, i.463: 
— IhestrongestlighC is the most while. 
< ibid.: — is hard to distinguish by tin 
light of a tire or a candle, from yellow, 
why. i. 464. 
wbite things do not so easily Uke fin 

from burning-glasses as hlack. i. 464 

Whqle— the ahok more known to us I 
the partly in what sense said. i. 67. 
the whole, and all tbc parts taken to- 
gether, the same thing, i. 97: — uotl „ 
rightly so called, that ia not conoeiv^ 
to be compounded of, and divisible ii 
parts, ibid. 

to deny that a thing has parts, is todenjr 
it to be a whole, ibid.:— that which li 
inRnile cannot be said to be a vhak. I 
99, 100: — the whole is greater than 11 
part, demonstrated, i. 1 19. 

Wicked — see IIefhobate. 

WicKLipr — bis doctrine occasioned the 
first law made in England agunat here- 
tics. iv.403.vi. 104: — escaped by the 
favour of John of Gannt. iv. 403. 

WiuoRiNQTON — Sir Thomas, speaker of 
ihe house of Commons, vi 400. 

Wife — the liberty of many wives allowed 
in some pArts of the world, iii. 206. 
the lawful use of wives made a sin, 
act so UDcloaa as to unfit a man for i 
altar, iii. 681. 
wbo so called, iv. 157. 

Wii-t. — has nothing for object but good. 



ancffi ii 
Weepinq — sudden dejection, caused by 
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Hme tiling called both nill and appetite, 
for wbat consideration, i. 409. 
deliberation having preceded snd there 
being appetite, the will in man is not 
different from what itis in other animals. 
i. 409; — freedom of, not greater in one 
than in the other, ibid, 
is in beasts as well as man. iii 4S. 
the definition of by the Schoola, that it ia 
a Tatiimal appatUe, wb; not good. iii. 48. 
the proper object of eierj man's will, is 
some good to bimseir. iii. 241. 
tbe pravit; a! the will, as well BS tbe 
irregularity of the act, is iniustice.iii.330. 
the aill ascribed to God, how to be un- 
derstood, iii. 352. 

understanding, reason, opinion, are nol 
elfecCs of our will, but our will of them. 
iii. 360. 

the School doctrine of the wiB. iii. i 
fne wm, a will of man not subject l 
Trill of God. iii GBO: — how maintained 
bv the Schools, ibid. 
the nill prooeeds irom hope and fei 
G3. iT. 129. 
the will of a oonneil, is the will of the 
major part. ii. 68. 
the will is not itself voliintary, but the 
beginning of volunlarj actions, ii. 6" 
63, \%i: ~we will not tu viHl, but t 
ii. 69. iv. 69.— falls not under delil 

to submit one's will to another, 

coDvej lo him the right (o one's strength 

and faculties, ii. 69. 

all voluntary actions depend on the will, 

tbe will on the opinion of good or evil, 

or reward or punishment consequent 

thereon, ii 7S. iv. 69-70, 117. 

it is by his soul that a man wills, ii. 89. 

the concourse of many wills, is callec 

coBMRt. iv. 70; — many wills involved ii 

one, is called luunn. ibid. 

sic Bofo, Bcivbm, not properly said with 

out the other clause, ilet pro TB^oat no 

Amto*. iv. 75. 

of two contradictory expressions of i 

man's will, the formtr is to be taken foi 

his will, when. iv. 76. 

lean wis, if lain, an absurd speech, iv 

S40: — the will, and each inclinatioi 

during deliberation, is as much neceiit 

fafai, and dependent on a sufficient ceusi 

oa any event whatever, iv. 247. 

tbe will necessarily follows the last die 

tate of the understanding, this how t< 

beunderstood. iv. 268:— the cause of thi 

wili is not the nill itself, but something 

not in a man's own disposing, iv. 274. 

places of Scripture that prove that Id will 

IS the work of God, and not eligible by 



reconciled. 



man. v. 6-9!— places th 
the contrary, v. 10;— th 
T. 12-15:- the Scriptur 
nsually called the revealed nill of God. 
V. 12:— God mill turn all mtn to bt saved, 
what tmS is meant v. 13:— JVor ccnu it 
into mg mind, how consistent with God's 
wilLv, H. 

free-will takes away the prescience of 
God. V. 17-18. 

a raliimal will, aipnifies what. v. 834:— 
the nill ia not campiBtd, but ntetnitalcd, 
V. 260:— the appetite and tbe will are 
the same thing, v. 295 : — the will is pro- 
duced, generated, formed, as accidents 
are effected in a corporeal suhiecl.y. 313: 
—quick motions of (he hand, of which 
the will gives a beginning only to the 
first V. 354. 
See Free. 

WnjjAM — the Conqueror, the people of 
England held their lands of him. iiu 
234. vi. 149, 312;— reserved lands to his 
own use. hut in his natural, not his po- 
litical capacity, iii. 236:— ha and his 
successors laid arbitrary lanes on (be 
subjects' land. ibid. : — dispensed with 
the subjection of ecclesiastics to the 
common weal ih. iii. 309: — the right of 
the kings of En°;]and depends, not on 
the goodness of the cause of William 
the Conqueror, but on their lineal descent 
from him. iii. 706:— his right is all de- 
scended on our present king. vi. 21: — 
his creation of tenures by military ser- 
vice. *i. 3 [2. 

William— Ruliis, encreased the power of 
the barons to a dfgroe inconsistent with 
aovereign power, why. iii. 309. 

Wind— all wind diminishes former heat L 
467;— ii nothing but the direct motion 
of the air thrust forward, i. 468 ; — whirl- 
Hind is circular from the concurrence 
of many winds, ibid, 
the air being clear and calm, why a wind 
must presently arise somewhere, i. 468: 
— cause of the winds the generation of 
vapour by the sun. i. 468-9. vii. 4S-3, 114. 
bo n the di am si and simple circular mo- 
tion of the earth causes a constant east 
wind near the equator, i. 469. 
bow by the wind is formed ice. i 472. 
vii. 38: — and snow, i 473. vii. 39, 4!- 
the less tbe wind, the less the coid. l474, 
why they have a hoarse sound, i 4S9. 
nhy the wind encreases or diminishes 
the propagation of sound, and i 
light i. 497. 
when we feel the wind, we rather think 
BOmething coining than already c 
i 523. 
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tbough Ihc viind cease, ih' 
not Dver rolling fortlonE tin 
tbe viinJ« rebuked bj Cnn^ 



' , prvcede the winiJ. vii. 43. vi. Ill:— how 
\ »hipg sail verr near the wind. vii. H. 
\WtiiDEBASK.—iiir FranciH, Ibe St'creury, 
I' accused for setdng^t liberty the Jesuits, 
i vL 240 — his flight, vi. 370. 

n, is wmdy. i 414: — old, less 
but more wholeaome, ibid.; — 
resemblea geometry, ibid. 
, does not freeiB so easily u water, why. 
1474. vii. 3D : — contains particles not 
fluid, having very swift motion, ibid. vii. 
S9: — the unfrozen wiue in the middle, 
the strongest, ibid. 

its eSects a proof that madness is but 
too much apparent pasMon. iii. 61 :— are 
the same with those of an evil disposition 
of the organs, ibid.; — the behaviour of 
them that have drunk too much, the 
same as that of madmen.ibid.:— its effects 
do but remove dissimulation, and take 
from tliem the sight of tbe defortnity of 
their pas^ons. ibid. 

new nine is to be put into new casks, 
that both be preserved. iiL 711. 
its eiFects upon the brain, what. vii. 29. 
WiBDOM-thoy that Study weftllh, do it out 
of love to wisdom, i. cp. to reader. 
lo be acquired not by reading of book) . 
but oF men, a saying much usurped of 
late. iii. inlrod. 

our name for both prudence and sapl 
iii. 37. 

the reputation of, how taken away ii 
authors of religion, iii, 106. 
the wise in their own conceit contending 
withlhoBB that distrust their own -" 
dom but seldom get the victory, iii. 



impU. 



lofth 



is properly, the per/at koowlidgt i 
dDmaflo-i. ii. ded. 
tbe wiser contending with the : 
do not often get the better, ii. 3 



what iii. 56, 5" : — is aahiral and aipini. 
ibid.; — natural, consisteth in oeleritjof 
imagining, and steuUness of directum, 
ibid. 

diBerence of quickness, caused by diSa- 
ence of men's passions, iii. 57. 
judgment without fancy, is wit. iii. 60: 
— faacr without judgment, not Mi. iUd: 
— vrit IS called prudence, when, ilud. 
wit acquired, none but reason, iii. fil." 
prounded on the right use of speech. 
*'' ' pruducptb the sciences, iliid. 

lae of the difference in wits, die 



the ca 



161. 



.fRan in general, is who. iv. Sit. 
the counsels oF God not to bo measured 
by huninn wisdom, iv. 219. 
the wise is he that succeeds without 
knavery and ignoble sliiFts. vi. 211, 
Wit — men in public study the repatation 
of their own wit, more than the success 
of another man's business, iii. 38. 



B and speeches proceeding from 
wu, are Honourable. iiL 79-80. 
oF a good natural wit, no man thinks 
himself unprovided, iii. SS2. vi. 363. 
the combat of wits, tlie fiercest, ii. 1:— 
the discard thence arising, the greatesL 

the glory of wits, the subject of most 
human controversies, ii. 316. 
the difference of wils, has its origin in 
the difference of passions, and the ends 
to which (he appetite leads them. iv. .'i-t. 
comprehends both fancy and judgment. 

when the Gner and coarser wits contend, 
in sedition or civil war, the latter for the 
moBi part have thevieton'. iv. 103. 
questions of wit, not of &ith, wherein 
casually men are inclined to seek the 
mastery over each other, iv. 183-3. 
Wnca — the opinion rude people bare doh- 
a-daya of tbe power of witches, whence. 
iii.9;— their witchcrail no real power, 
but justly punished, why. ibid.;— their 
trade nearer to n new religion than to > 

their litnrgy, charming and conjuring. 

ia97. 

the Gentiles sought their fortunes in iho 

predictions of witches, iii. 11)2: — prelcod- 

ing conference with tbe dead. ibid. 

potent subjects by their popularity ei- 

crciseupon the commonwealth the eflecta 

ofnitchcraft iii. 320. 

the crime of witchcraft, vi. 96. 

WiTNESBEB— the judging by, the nnetailt 
law of nature, iii. tl4;— the a^ttalh-O. 
43, 59-.- are the only judge of fact. vi. 
S6, 1 le ;^mast have seen what he lesu- 
fieth, or his testimony is not good. iii. 499- 
the law of the Israelites, that the witti" 
eaitlliejrit itimc iii. 707-8, 709. 

WoLSEY— Cardinal, the cause of bis dii- 
grace, vi. 121. 

WonlN— womei 
Church, hut m 



tbe inequalil^ between man and iToniBr 
in tbe state of nature not su great, a: 
that he can obtain tile dominion over hei 
withont war, ii. lie, iii 187:— womei 
are in divers places invesleU wilh su 
prerae anlhorilj'. ii. 116; — dispose o 
tbeir cbiidren by the right of nalure. ibid. 
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WoHcESTBIt-— battle of, vi. 377. 

Word — how men renson in thougbt, with- 
out the use of words, i. 3-4. 
any number of words put togelhe 
signify one thing, may conatilute 



1 then 
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worda, what i. 79; — without words, a] 
inventions perish, ibid. :^ with out words 
not possible to go from principles beyoni 
a syllogism or two. ibid. 
what would be Ihc esse of a. man withou 
the use of v-ords, if he could diecove; 
that the three angles of any iriangli 

iii. 2S. 

the use of words in nothing ao eviden; 
sa in numbering, iii. 22: — the niimsral 

norda, why ia no nadon more than len, 
in some but five, iii, 93 :— words, thesig- 
niSeation of which is not remembered, 
entangle a mau as a bird in lime-twigs, 
the more be struggles the more belimed. 

words are the counters of wise men, but 
the money of foola. iii S5. 
a senseless and insignificant word hardly 
to lie met with, that is not made up of 
some Lalin or Greek nomes. iii. 27, 
words which have a signification of the 
nature, dispositton, and interest of (he 
speaker, iii, 29: — such words no true 
grounds for any ratiocinHtion, ibid, 
reckoning, how far possible without the 
use of words, iii. 32. 

worda iibturd, imipaifitatit, such whereof 
we conceive nothing but the sound, iii. 32. 
perspicuous words the light of the human 
jnind, by eiact deCnitions first snuffed 
and pui^ed from ambiguity, iii. 36; — 
words senseless and ambiguoua, like ignes 
fatuL iii. 37 1 — their end contention and 
seifition. ibid. 

■11 gtngling of words in public, or before 
persons unknown or to be reverenced, is 
Bocounwd folly, iu. 59. 
ignorance of the signification of words, 
disposes men to take on trust the truth 
they know not, and ihe errora ond non- 
~~ of them ihey 
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men by worda represent to each other 
gH)od in the Ukeness of evil, and evil iu 
the likeness of good. iii. 156. 
the consequences of words are not bignS 
of the will, when other consequences are 
signs of the contrary, iii. 211. 
tbe taltacy of judging of the nature of 
tbings by the ormnary and inconsunt 
use of worda. iiL 240 : — appears in the 
confusion of anaud and command, ibid, 
of almost all wonls the signitjeatton is 
ambiguous. iiL 267,336;— multipliaition 
of words, is multiplication of ambigoity. 
iii. 336. 

in things above reason in the word of 
God; we are to captivate our understand- 
ing t« the words. iU. 360. 
the constant Biguificarion of worda. the 

the tcord of Cod, or n/maji, signifies what 
iii. 407.ii. 27i: — notiKiciibii'Hm but itrma. 
ibid.: — understood Bomelimes of the 
speaker, ibid,-. — sometimes of the aub- 

the word of God, and the doctrine of the 

Chrislifln religion, the same ihing. iii, 

408. ii.273;— ia called the %mrd ofUie 
GotixlAbii. ii. 272;— and the uinrd nf 
faith, ibid. ibid. 

the word ofOod, understood sometimea 
properly, sometimes metaphorically, iii. 
409 ; — properly, tbe words lie hath spo- 
ken to his prophets, nietaphoriL-all)-, for 
his wisdom, power &c. ibid. ; — signifies 
also, the effect of his word, ibid.; — ulso 
such words as are consonant to reason 
and equity. iiL 411. 

words have no eSect but on those that 
understand them, iii 433:— nor any but 
to produce some passion or Donccption.ib. 
not the hare words, but the scope of tbe 
writer, givetbthe (rue light whereby any 
writing is to be interpnted. iit. 602. 
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^a^e to the I ^ 

unless olher snBicient 

19: — convey n 

gift. ibid. 

the rationid Koid of God, and tbe word of 

prophecy, it. 206. 

that only is (he aordo{ God, which a true 

prophet declares God to hate spoken, ii. 

£35:— we must drat know whether tbe 

prophet be true, before we can know 

what is the word of God. ii. 336. 

words, by vulgar use, become wrested 

e c 



1 their own wgniGcation. i 






ble. ibid. 

n lo the people, and as 
lo mem insigniricint, kre cuitiDg. iv. 
318i — nothing in leirmn^ more difficult 
than to detirniine their aignifieslion. is. 
33i: — the si^iRotioD of words in cmm- 
mon use, depends on the arbitration of 
the common people, t. 92: — words under- 
ilood are the ued, no put of the harrrtl 
of philoMpby. viL 2-26. 
Wosuf—if the world, all but one man, 
wore anniliilated, what would remain to 
that man to reason about, i. 91-S. 
inferred to be infinite, from a fiilse defi- 
nition of Rpace. i. 93: — ruh concJution, 
from the same definitian, that God can- 
not create more Chan one world, ibid. :— 
Kasoning to prove it Golte, not good, i, 
99;— meaning of the queBtion, whether 
the world be finite or inBnita. lIC 
whether sappoaed to be finite or infinite, 
no ubanrdit; follows. 1. 413. 
the world, thu grealest of sensible ob- 
jects, i. 110: — is beheld on looking round 
about from tbe earth, i. 41 1. 
asana^rcgateofmany parts, the thin^ 
that fM under enquiry concerning it, 
few. 1.411: — that can be determined, 
none, ibid.: — queetions concerning Ihe 
magnitude of the world, wbat ibid.:- 
Coacemmg ils duration, what. ibid. :- 
concerning its number, what. ibid, 
the i^ueations of its magnitude and bi 
ginning, by whom to be determined. 
112: — notbyphiloflophers. ibid.:— those 
that boast of dcmonBtraling by natural 
reason that it had a beginning, contemned 
both by idiot* and the learned, i. 113:— 
why deservedly, ibid, 
argament lo prove the world not eternal. 
L4I3:— the same would prove the crea- 
tor of it not eternal, ibid.: — to say that 
the world ia eternal, is to deny that there 
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the visible things in this world, and their 

ft^irable order, lead Co the conceptit 

of God. iii. 93. 

when overcharged with inhabitants, the 

last remedy is war. iiL 335. 

Ua Korld, or the uvl of the worJd, U God, 

the saying of the philosophers iii 3 

Gwl is the oause of the world, ill 35 

its creation and destruction, why 

miracles, iii. 429-30. 

the vrld to coma, bow to be interpreted. 

iii. 45G:— in Scripture three worlds ' 

Bid, the premil, and the morld in com 



ISe, 6i9:— ihe Jlrti, from Adam to the 

fiood. ilnd.: — the world which Christ 

shall come to judge, ibid. 

in Scripture but two worlds, the prunf, 

and that which shall be after the day at 

judgment, iii. 47S. 

Its confiagraDon in the day of judgment. 

iii. S97, 633. 

the business of, coDusts in a perpetual 

contention for honour, riohes, and aatho- 

as It was created, so it is governed by 
God. iv. 165. 

the same internal motion that is snppoKd 
In all the concrete parts of tbe world, is 
supposed in all the parts however small 
vii. 19. 

of the system of the world, vii. 95-107. 
Worship— the doctrine of God's worship, 
not the subject of philosophy. L 11. 
the natural worship of power invisible, 

use towards men. iii. 98. 

of images, invented by the Gentile le^- 

lators. iii 101. 

the laws of God touching his honour and 

worship. iiL 348: — bis worship is the 

external signs in the words and aclioDa 

of men of their opinioD of his power and 

goodness, ibid. ii. 310. iv. 2S7, 362. 

the proper aignifieation of the word, ill 

349, 647. ii 210. 

the three external parts of, ;inuK, nag- 



nifying, and btew 
■ le from ' ■ 



ur. ibid. ibid. 

nataral worship, are attributes and u- 
tions.iii. 349. 11. 211: — aTbitrart/, those 
so made by institution or custom, ibid, 
ii. 212. 

coDtiBonilEii and vohntaTs. iii 349. ii 212: 
— of worship contnuH'bd, not the words 
or actions, bat tbe obedience ia the wor- 
ship, iii 350:— of eoliaaaty, the essence 
is in the opinion of the beholders, ibid, 
words and actions intended to honour, 
but appearing ridiculous lo the apeota- 
tors, are no worship, why. iii. 330. 
piJ>lii: AaApibiatt. ill. 350. ii 312: — pub- 
lic worship is that of the commonwealth, 
iii. SaO: — in respect of the common- 
wealth, is free, in respect of particular 
men not So. ibid.:— private is in secret 
free, iii 35a ii 313:— in sight of the 
multitude never without some restnuoc 
ibid. ibid. 

its end amongst men, power, iii 350. ii 
213. 

done to God, proceeds from duty, iii 
350:— is directed by the rules of honour 
dictated by reason, ibid. 



of divine worehip, tlie actions most al- 
ways be signs of latentioD to faoaaur. iii. 
353.ii.21fi:— the actions are what, ibid. 
ibid.: — to speak considerately of God, a, 
part of rational worship, iiL 353. 
the heallieii worship of images, absurd. 
iii.354. iLSlS: — Uie actions of their 
worship, ressonable. ibid. ibid, 
shoold be, not only secret, but especially 
raiblic ami in the sight of men. lii. 355. 
u. 218. 

obedience, the greatest worship of all. 
iii,355. ii. 218. 

the coDuDonwefilth should exhibit to God 
but one worship, iii 355. 
^titHc worship, what. iii. 355. ii. 219: — 
its property, to be Hnj/brm. ibid, ibid.: — 
where many sorts allowed, there no pub- 
lic worship, ibid.; — in public worship, 
tbe Bttributes of God to be taken for 
signs of honour, are ordained by the 

of HCtions, such as naturally are signs of 
contumely cannot by human power be 
made a purt of divine worship, nor such 
as are naturally signs of honour be sepa- 
rated from it. ill. 356. ii. Ii20 :— of acdons 
iudifierent, such as the commonwealth 
shall ordain, are to be used by the sub- 
ject in public worship, ibid. ibid, 
all words and actions that betoken fear 
to of^d, or desire to please, are worship, 
whuther sincpce or feigned. iiL 647. 
worship civit and dwine. iii. 647, 651. ii. 
225:— to fall prostrate before a king, is 
but cirnZ worship, ibid. ibid. ibid, :— to lake 
off the hat in a church, divine, ibid. Ibid.: 
— the distiacdon lies not in the word or 
action, but in tbe intention, ib. ib. ib. 
to worship an image, what. iii. 651. 
that which is not a sign of internal hon- 
our, is nu worship. iiL 651-2. 
divine worship paid lo a sovereign under 
terror of death, is no scandal or stum- 
bling-block to others, why. iii. 653;— to 
fforahip God turning the face towards 






nage, 



but to acknowledge it holi/. 
Kondaloxi worship, is but seeming wor- 
ship. iii.655-,— a worship of images which 
ia tcandabus and a sin, but not idolatry. 
ibid. 

if an unlearned man, by command of his 
idolatrous king, worship an idol for fear 
of death, he doeth wtjll. iii. 656 :— h 
if he had fortitude W aufier death, . 
should do better, ibid, 
the sum of tho worship of images, 
what. iii. 656:— the worship of sail.. 
Mid images still practised by the Church 



;x. ccxix 

of Itome, ia not allowed by the word 
of God. ibid. 

no authority, neither ia the law of Moses 
nor in tbe Gospel, for the worship of 
images or other representadon of God 
set up by men to tbemselvea. iii. 659 : — 
Christian kin^ arenot to be worshipped 
by any act signifying esteem of his 

Cower greater than mortal man is capa- 
le of. ibid, 
the ri^ht of judging the manner of God's 
worship belongs to the sovereign power. 
ii 222 ; — no man worships God, who 
doth not those things whereby he ap- 



pears to others to honour him. ibid. 
na,ture dictates neither the manner 
God's worship, nor any ardcle of 



of 



creed, iv. 394. 
WoBTHiMESS — the worth of a man, is so 
much as would be g;iven for the use of 
his power. iiL 76. iv. 39 ; — is not abso- 
lute, but depends on [he need and judg- 
ment of another, ibid : — the public worth 
of u man, is the value set on him by the 
commonwealth, ibid, 
worthiness, how it difiers l^om the worth 
of a man. iii. 84:— a man maybe worthy 
of what he cannot be said to merit or 

deserve, ibid, 

the difference of worth, an effect not of 
wit or any natural quality, but of the 
will of the sovereign, iii. 283. 



L S03:- 



le incident to human qb 



Zacchxhb — the publican, ii 
Saviour'sacccpdngbisinvit 
to convert him, treated as a crime, ibid. 

ZA.CBABUB — Chilperic deposed by Pope 
Zachary. ii" 
greatest cr 
uL 183. 

Zuioc— made high-priest by SolomoiL iii. 
419, 571. 

Zeai. — a dangerous opinion, that any moji 
may kill another, in some cases, by right 
of zeal, whence proceeding, iii. 70S: — 
the pretence ofj'iu lehlaTum condemned. 
iiL 709 : — is agunst both tbejiistice and 
the peace of the commonwealth, ibid. 

Zebeoee — tbe mother of the sons of Zebe- 
dee, her petidon to Christ. 

Zechahiah— -prophecied in the Captivity, 
iii. 373: — his text, loo parti (Aercia ihi-" 
le est off lOMi dU: ScB. iii. 596, 631, 633. 

Zedekiah — the false prophet. iiL 3S5. 

Zeno— his famous argument against m 
tion,in what it consisted. L63; — believed 
it himself to be true, ibid.: — wherein 
fUsaibid.: — taught bis school 






X. uL Ge7- vi. 98 : — the Blorjr of hii 
Ltng hii uuui. iv, 151. t. 147. 
I -XarHANUa— tbe prophet, iii. 373. 

tiw. Cifiq— i.324^— /bnMHtaffiM, or the 

motion vrhicfa congregalca homogcncouB, 

- uul diEsipatft tieicnigenenuB bodiM. ib. 

[ 'JEtoM — U in JeruKtlem on earth, iii. 43Q. I 



Zodiac— ft latitude of about 1 6 degroc*. i. 
*29 i— wi^in it are Dontained the orbiis 



> cnllpJ bv ihe 
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